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THE AFGHAN QUESTION. 


WHEN a question of more than usual 
gravity forces itself on public atten- 
tion in this country, the discussions 
which follow, influenced by some 
chance word or expression, frequently 
turn upon a side issue, whilst those 
features of the question which may be 
considered of real and permanent im- 
portance are lost sight of or not suffi- 
ciently appreciated. This seems to be 
very much the position of the “ Afghan 
Question” ; it might almost be sup- 
posed, from the discussions which have 
recently taken place, that nothing 
more serious was at issue than a slight 
rectification of our Indian frontier 
west of the Indus, and that one of the 
principal objects of the present war 
was to search for and secure a “ scien- 
tific frontier.” A scientific frontier, 
or, in other words, a frontier which 
can easily be rendered impregnable, is 
no doubt essentially necessary to the 
safety of our Indian Empire, but 
whether the Khaibar Pass, the Kuram 
Valley, and the Khost, one or all, 
should be included within that frontier ; 
whether we should stand fast at Quetta, 
or permanently occupy Kandahar, are 
questions that can hardly be compared 
in importance with that greater one 
which lies beyond them—where Eng- 
land and Russia are to meet in Central 
Asia. That question has been raised 
ina somewhat unpleasant manner by 
the action of Russia, and if we wish 
to avoid further complications and in- 
creased armaments in India, it must 
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be definitely settled, once and for all, 
during the course of the present year. 
When that fine old English mer- 
chant-traveller, Anthony Jenkinson, 
was making his way, in 1559, from 
the north-east shore of the Caspian to 
Bokhara, passing that “gulfe of the 
Caspian Sea” with very “ freshe and 
swete” water, the present Lake Sary 
Kamish, into which the Russians, 
during the last few months, are said to 
have successfully turned the waters of 
the Oxus ; or when, in 1581, Ternak 
led his band of Cossacks across the 
Ural Mountains into Siberia, few men 
would have hazarded the opinion that 
a day would come when England and 
Russia would stand face to face in 
Central Asia. Whether, as some 
would maintain incited by the lust of 
conquest, or, as we would rather be- 
lieve, drawn on by some power beyond 
their own control, the two great 
European Powers have since that 
period been approaching each other with 
ever increasing rapidity ; and now the 
question of a common frontier, which, 
even twenty years ago, might have been 
held to concern future generations 
rather than our own, has become one 
that presses for immediate settlement. 
When Ternak, after overrunning 
the country as far as the river Ob, 
was defeated and driven back, his 
Cossacks were replaced by the regular 
troops of the Czar, who, advancing 
more leisurely, colonised the new 
possession, and in 1587 founded the 
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town of Tobolsk. Successive move- 
ments eastward afterwards carried 
Russia to the shores of Behring’s 
Straits arid the banks of the Argun 
River ; and a long period of activity 
was fittingly closed by the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk, 1689, which threw open 
the trade of Northern China. 

Whilst Russia was thus extending 
her sway over the inhospitable wilds 
of Siberia, England was endeavouring 
to develop a lucrative but somewhat un- 
certain trade in India by means of her 
factories in Surat, Madras, Hoogly, and 
Bombay ; and could but show as her 
one territorial acquisition the little 
island of Bombay, which came as a 
welcome gift with the bride of Charles 
II. It is, however, a curious coinci- 
dence that the year which saw the 
Treaty of Nerchinsk signed marks the 
departure of the East India Company 
from their purely mercantile charac- 
ter; in 1689 they wrote to their 
agents ‘‘ The increase of our revenue is 
the subject of our care as much as our 
trade,”’ and, as has been well observed, 
“it was laid down as a determinate 
object of policy, that independence 
was to be established in India, and 
dominion acquired.” The well-known 
story of the growth of our Indian 
Empire need not be told here ; suffice 
it to say, that in less than one hundred 
years from Clive’s memorable victory 
at Plassey, 1757, England held undis- 
puted sway from Calcutta to the 
Suleiman Mountains, and from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and had 
likewise annexed a large portion of 
Burmah. 

The din of arms had scarcely died 
away in the Panjab, when in 1850 a 
Russian naval officer, Captain Nevel- 
skoi, hoisted his country’s flag within 
the mouth of the Amur, and com- 
menced that long series of aggres- 
sive movements which has not yet 
terminated. When the Crimean War 
broke out Russia was firmly estab- 
lished at Fort Perovski on the Jax- 
artes, and had made considerable pro- 
gress in the process of incorporating 
the Kirghiz hordes, who had long 


owned a nominal allegiance, into the 
Russian Empire. During the war 
Russia was fully occupied in Europe, 
and could pay little attention to 
affairs in Asia ; when a “ baleine” was 
on hand, there was little time to 
think of the ‘‘ petits poissons.” No 
sooner, however, was peace signed 
than the work of annexation again 
commenced; an Imperial Ukase, 
dated December, 1856, advanced the 
frontier to the Amur River; in 1860, 
the coast-line as far south as Victoria 
Bay was absorbed, and by the end of 
1863 everything was ready for carry- 
ing out a project which had long been 
in contemplation—the seizure of the 
Kokand Forts, Avliata, and Turk- 
estan, and establishment of direct 
communication between the Jaxartes 
and the Trans-Ili district. That pro- 
ject was more than carried out in 
1864, when not only Avliata and 
Turkestan, but Tchemkend, were cap- 
tured by the Russian troops. 

There had not been wanting men, at 
the close of the Crimean War, to 
point out that Russia foiled in Europe 
would exhibit increased activity in 
Asia, and now those best acquainted 
with the political state of Central 
Asia were beginning to see that that 
activity would be exerted in the 
direction of India rather than of 
China. The events of 1864 led to an ex- 
change of views between the English 
and Russian Governments, and called 
forth the well-known Circularof Novem- 
ber, 1864, in which Prince Gortchakow 
distinctly disclaims any intention of a 
further advance, and states that Russia 
had then reached the limit at which she 
must halt. The wave of conquest, 
once set in motion, was not to be so 
easily stayed ; in June, 1865, the im- 
portant town of Tashkend yielded to 
the Russian arms, and by September, 
Tchernaieff, by the occupation of 
strong positions in front, had paved 
the way for future operations. The 
same autumn, the Governor-General 
of Orenburg, proclaimed at Tashkend 
that the Emperor had no desire to 
make any addition to his already very 
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extensive dominions ;and the Czar him- 
self declared that he had no ambitous 
designs in that quarter of the world. 
The words had hardly passed their 
lips when, January 1866, Russian 
troops crossed the Jaxartes, and on 
the 8th May, Romanofski, with the 
loss of only twelve men wounded, 
overthrew the Army of Bokhara at 
Irdjar : later in the year Khojend was 
taken, the territory of Bokhara in- 
vaded, and the important forts of Ura 
Tiube and Jizak captured. The sur- 
render of the two last places was 
made to the Governor-General of 
Orenburg, who thus gave the sanction 
of his presence to the invasion of 
Bokhara. Romanofski was recalled 
and placed in temporary disgrace, but 
in July, 1867, an Imperial Ukase 
appeared, constituting the Province of 
Turkestan, and assigning to it, con- 
trary to the limits laid down in the 
Circular of 1864, “the territories 
beyond the Sir Daria, occupied in 
1866.” By the capture of Samarcand 
in 1868, Russia obtained complete 
control over Bokhara, and forced the 
Amir to conclude a Treaty giving ex- 
tensive rights to Russian subjects in 
all parts of the Khanate. The follow- 
ing year, whilst Mr. Forsyth was being 
told that “the policy enunciated at St. 
Petersburg was that which ruled the 
actions of all Russian officers in the 
remotest part of the empire,” a camp 
was established at Krasnovodsk on the 
eastern shore of the Caspian, and a 
military reconnaissance pushed for- 
ward into the arid desert, the first of 
a series which, carried further and 
further each year, eventually led to 
the natural result—a conflict with 
Khiva. In 1870, though Lord Claren- 
don had been told by Prince Gort- 
chakow, in the previous autumn, that 
the Czar had determined “not to 
retain Samarcand,’’ and Mr. Rumbold 
had been assured that “Russian gen- 
erals were well disciplined,” the Go- 
vernment of Samarcand was increased 
by the annexation of Maghian and 
Farah, Kulja was captured in 1871; 
Khiva fell in June, 1873, and, though 


a distinct promise had been made that 
no territory would be annexed, all that 
portion of the Khanate lying on the 
right bank of the Oxus was taken 
from the Khan, and an indemnity im- 
posed upon him quite beyond his 
means of payment. The year 1874 
was marked by the curious incident 
of General Llamakin’s Circular, which 
practically annexed to the Russian 
dominions the Persian territory be- 
tween the Atrek and the Gurgan 
rivers, by command of the “ Sovereign 
of the World” ; representations were 
made to the Russian Government only 
to draw forth the reply that the 
attempted annexation was a “mal 
entendu,” and that the explanations 
already given “had been perfectly 
satisfactory to the Persian Govern- 
ment.” An Imperial Ukase, dated 
March, 1876, annexed all that was left 
of the Khanate of Kokand, under 
the title of the Province of Ferg- 
hanah, and a large portion of Kara- 
tegin has since been absorbed. In 
1877, and again in 1878, expeditions 
were led by General Llamakin against 
the Turcomans living on the direct road 
from the Caspian to Merv, though in 
November, 1876, Prince Gortchakow 
had distinctly stated that “there was 
no question of an expedition against 
Merv,” and that “the reported ex- 
pedition against Merv was without 
any foundation.’’ 

The slight historical sketch which 
we have given shows that though 
there have been periods of quies- 
cence, the advance of England and 
Russia in Asia when once com- 
menced, has always been continuous. 
It would seem impossible for a civilised 
power to remain for any length of time 
in contact with a semi-barbarous ruler 
without “protecting” him and even- 
tually annexing his territory. Pro- 
tection followed by incorporation 
seems the natural rule of policy in 
Asia ; or, to quote from Sir Robert 
Peel’s speech in 1844, “when civili- 
sation and barbarism come into con- 
tact, the latter must inevitably give 
way.” 
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The same irresistible law which has 
carried England from Calcutta to the 
Khaibar Pass, and Russia from the 
slopes of the Ural .Mountains to 
Samarcand, is still in force, and must 
inevitably break through the feeble 
“buffer’’ of semi-barbarous states, 
with which diplomatists a few years 
ago sought to arrest its course. 
Whether we like it or not, the con- 
tact of England and Russia in Asia 
must be looked upon as an event of 
the immediate, not of the distant, 
future; if England does not advance, 
Russia will. Exchanges of views, the 
most solemn assurances, the most dis- 
tinct pledges, have not stopped her in 
the past, and they will be no more 
effectual to arrest her progress in the 
future. What we have already de- 
scribed as having taken place in Tur- 
kestan will be repeated with much 
greater facility in the direction of 
Afghanistan. Russia would have no 
great physical difficulties to contend 
with in annexing Wakhan, Badakh- 
shan, Balkh, or Maimena, states over 
which Shir Ali exercised little more 
than a nominal control; the sole re- 
straints upon her action are the agree- 
ment of 1873, and the constant assur- 
ances spreading over a number of years, 
that “Afghanistan was beyond the 
sphere of Russia’s political action.” 

It is very commonly believed that 
the interference of Russia in the affairs 
Afghanistan is recent, and that up to 
the date of the complications arising 
out of the Russo-Turkish war she had 
at any rate respected the pledges and 
assurances given to England. This 
has, however, been by no means the 
case; very early in 1870 the pre- 
sent Governor General of Turkestan, 
General Kaufmann, commenced a re- 
markable correspondence with the 
Amir, which each succeeding year be- 
came more frequent and insinuating, 
and in 1876 had assumed such a 
character that Lord Derby was obliged 
to bring it officially to the notice of the 
Russian Government. With all this 
before us, the question necessarily 
arises whether we are to wait until 


Russia pushes forward to the borders 
of India, or whether we should advance 
to meet her at some intermediate point. 

Conservative and Liberal statesmen 
have declared on more than one occa- 
sion, during the last twenty years, that 
British influence must be paramount in 
Afghanistan ; and it is generally ad- 
mitted that the influence of Russia in 
the same country is detrimental to the 
interests of our Indian Empire. On 
one point, too, all must be agreed,— 
what occurred last year must never 
occur again. It must never be possible 
for a Russian Embassy to have crossed 
the Oxus on its way to the ruler of 
Afghanistan without our being aware 
of it, or for Russian officers and troops 
to be received with honour at Kabul, 
whilst British officers are not allowed 
to cross the frontier. If we do not 
wish to see Afghanistan as completely 
under Russian power and influence as 
the Khanates of Central Asia, we must 
pass through the mountain barrier, 
under whose shadow we have rested 
so long, to the freer air beyond. This 
is rendered more necessary by the 
present development of Afghan affairs, 
and the advance of the troops. Eng- 
land made a grievous mistake in re- 
tiring from Afghanistan in 1842; it 
must not be repeated in 1879. 

If the Afghan question were purely 
military, there would probably be little 
difficulty in assigning the limits to 
which England should advance. In 
any invasion of India by Russia, and 
no other power is likely to attempt it, 
from the side of Central Asia, the 
troops, whether their base of operations 
be Ferghanah, Samarcand, or the Cas- 
pian, must advance by one or more of 
the roads which cross the great moun- 
tain barrier that, under the name of 
the Himalayas or Hindu Kush, extends 
from the borders of Thibet to the con- 
fines of Persia. These roads may be di- 
vided into four groups—1]st, those run- 
ning through Kashgar and Yarkand 
to Kashmir and India; 2nd, those lead- 
ing from the Pamir, from the elevated 
plateau of Wakhan, and from Badakh- 
shan, to the Chitral Valley, and thence 
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either to Kashmir, or direct to Pesha- 
war by the Panjkora and Swat Rivers, 
or by the Chitral Valley to Jelala- 
bad, the Khaibar Pass, and Peshawar ; 
3rd, those from the valley of the Oxus 
over the Hindu-Kush to Kabul, and 
thence by the Khaibar or Kuram roads 
to the Panjab; 4th, those from the 
Caspian, Merv, or the Oxus Valley to 
Herat, and thence vid Kandahar, 
Quetta, and the Bolan Pass, to Jacoba- 
bad, or vi@ Kandahar, Ghazni, and 
the Gomul Pass, to Derah Ishmail 
Khan. 

The roads of the first group cross 
the broad mass of mountains which lie 
between India and Kashgar by a series 
of Passes ranging in height from 14,000 
to nearly 18,000 feet. The roads pre- 
sent considerable difficulties, wheeled 
traffic is almost an impossibility, there 
is great scarcity of forage, and other 
army supplies are not to be procured. 
Any column operating along these 
roads must necessarily be small, it 
would be far removed from its base, 
and the slightest check whilst entan- 
gled in the mountains would prove its 
destruction. The physical ditficulties 
are in themselves so great that the 
security of this portion of the Indian 
frontier may well be left in the hands 
of the Maharajah of Kashmir, assisted 
by such officers and troops as may be 
deemed necessary by the Government 
of India. 

The roads of the second group were 
apparently selected for the advance of 
the Russian column which assembled 
last year in the province of Ferghanah. 
As regards the Pamir, Colonel Gordon 
was informed by one of his guides that 
“there are paths all over the Pamir ; 
it has a thousand roads; with a guide 
you can go in all directions ;” and the 
Russian officers who have since visited 
the district are said to entertain the 
opinion that, at the proper season, 
troops could be moved over it without 
difficulty. The easiest route is un- 
doubtedly that by the Barogil Pass 
from Wakhan to the Chitral Valley. 
Major Biddulph, the only European 
who has visited the Pass, found it to 
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be about 12,000 feet high, the ap- 
proach remarkably easy, and the ascent 
from the inhabited part of Sarhadd 
but a little over twelve hundred feet. 
Of the other known Passes,the Nuksan 
Pass and the Dora Pass have been 
traversed by native explorers, and are 
believed to be fairly easy. All these 
roads pass Jelalabad or Peshawar, and, 
these two places being held by Impe- 
rial garrisons, security would be at- 
tained if the Maharajah of Kashmir 
were encouraged and even assisted to 
extend his rule over the district of 
Chitral. 

Ths. roads of the third group, by 
which the central Russian column was 
to have advanced from its base at 
Samarcand, after leaving the valley of 
ths Oxus cross the Hindu-Kush moun- 
tains by numerous Passes, all difficult, 
but not presenting insuperable obsta- 
cles to the passage of troops. Amongst 
these Passes are the Khawak, traversed 
by Wood and Lord; the Thal, by 
which Timur crossed the Hindu-Kush ; 
the Zarya and Bazarak Passes, leading 
to the Panjschir Valley, and so to 
Kabul; the Sar Ulang and Bajgah 
Passes to Parwan and Kabul; the 
Kushan, Gwalian, Char Darya, 
Baber’s Kipchak Pass, the Farinjal 
and the Shibr Pass, said to remain 
open all winter, leading into the open 
Ghorband Valley, and thence to 
Kabul; and the well-known Bamian 
Pass, by which the Russian Mission 
approached Kabul last year. All these 
roads centre upon Kabul, but an enemy 
using them, having once gained pos- 
session of that place, would have the 
choice of several alternative routes for 
his further march upon India by the 
Khaibar, the Kuram, the Gomul, or 
the unexplored routes lying between 
the last two. It is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the military importance of 
Kabul, or the commanding position 
which it holds with regard to India ; 
and its occupation by British troops 
has almost become a military neces- 
sity. To place a British resident at 
Kabul unsupported by troops would 
be to invite a catastrophe which would 
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result in the advance of an “ avenging 
army ;’’ whilst to remain at Jelalabad 
now, as some writers have proposed, 
would be simply to perpetuate the old 
state of affairs without any corre- 
sponding advantages. That the per- 
manent occupation of Kabul would 
lead to a disaster such as that of 
1842, we do not believe ; the story of 
that disaster is one of ignorance, weak- 
ness, and incompetence, without a 
parallel in our Indian history, and its 
repetition is hardly within the bounds 
of possibility. There would no doubt 
be disturbances at first, but the race of 
soldier-statesmen has not yet died out 
in India, and men will be found, when 
required, capable of managing the tur- 
bulent people of Kabul. Order and 
regularity established at Kabul, the 
pacification of the hill-tribes on our 
present Indian frontier would be much 
facilitated. 

The roads of the last group present 
far fewer obstacles to the passage of 
troops than those already mentioned ; 
they converge on Herat, and thence 
pass through a fairly open country to 
Kandahar, which occupies the same 
position with regard to them that 
Kabul does to those of the third 
group. There are direct routes from 
Herat to Kabul through the Hazarah 
Mountains, but they are said to be 
difficult, and need not be noticed 
further. Arrived at Kandahar, an 
enemy would be able to select as his 
line of advance one or more of the 
roads between that to Ghazni, Kabul, 
and Peshawar on the one hand, and 
that by Quetta, Kalat, andthe Mula Pass 
on the other. The occupation of Kan- 
dahar is necessary to close these roads, 
and here at least there would be few 
difficulties to contend with ; the popu- 
lation would be friendly, the garrison 
would be supported by Quetta, and our 
left flank would be protected by the 
desert of Baluchistan. 

If, to summarise briefly, Kandahar, 
Ghazni, Kabul, and Jelalabad were 
occupied by British troops, with out- 
posts thrown forward to Girishk, on 
the Halmand, and Bamian; and if 


the Hindu-Kush Passes were in our 
hands, and those to the Chitral Valley 
in the hands of the Maharajah of 
Kashmir, we should occupy a military 
position which could not well be as- 
sailed from without, and render any 
invasion of India impossible. It would 
not be necessary to annex all the 
country intervening between our Indian 
frontier and Kandahar, Ghazni, and 
Kabul; but communication with those 
places should be secured, and they 
should be looked upon as to all intents 
and purposes British fortresses. 

The question of a further advance is 
far more complicated ; it would at first 
sight appear sufficient to halt when the 
military requirements of the case are 
satisfied, but other considerations have 
to be attended to, especially those of a 
political nature. Take for instance the 
case of Herat; to occupy that place 
by pushing forward troops three hun- 
dred miles in advance of their base at 
Kandahar would be extremely unwise, 
and contrary to all received military 
opinion. The political importance of 
Herat is, however, so great, and it has 
so long been identified with much of 
our past Eastern policy,! that its even- 
tual occupation seems almost inevitable. 
One thing is certain, if England does 
not occupy Herat, Russia will, and 
thereby obtain complete control over 
the entire military resources of Persia, 
as well as occupy a favourable position 
for fomenting disturbances in Afghan- 
istan. Could England allow a Russian 
occupation of Herat? To this question 
an answer has been given in no uncer- 
tain tone by one who, from his vast 
personal experience and complete mas- 
tery of the subject, is well qualified to 


1 ‘There are, nevertheless, certain standard 
points in our Eastern policy which are im- 
mutable, and which require to be asserted on 
all occasions, whatever may be the Jocal aspect 
of affairs, One of these standard points is 
the independence of Herat. We have fought 
for this principle ; we have nailed it to the 
mast ; whether sound or unsound, it is now 
part of the national faith, and could not be 
abandoned without the gravest impeachment 
of our honour and of our power.”—‘“‘ Russia 
and the Indian Frontier,” Quarterly Review, 
January, 1879, p. 256. 
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speak with authority. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, when chairman of a meeting at 
the Royal United Service Institution 
last December, used the following 
words—“ I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that rather than Russia should 
occupy Herat, I would imperil the 
safety of India in order to gain posses- 
sion of it. I would give up all the rest 
of Afghanistan rather than that Herat 
should be in the hands of Russia.’ 

The Herat question is again inti- 
mately connected with that of Merv ; 
the storm which has long been gather- 
ing over the heads of the unfortunate 
Téké Tureomans seems about to 
burst; and we shall probably see, 
during the course of the present year, 
the last struggle of a wild but gallant 
people for independence, and the finest 
material for irregular cavalry in the 
world pass under the rule of the Czar, 
If Russia takes possession of Merv, 
she will, as a natural consequence, be 
drawn up the valley of the Murgh-ab 
to the close vicinity of Herat, and a 
British occupation of that place will 
then be necessary. It seems almost a 
question whether the true interests of 
this country would not be better served 
by an immediate occupation of Herat, 
whence a helping hand might be lent 
to the Tékés in their last struggle for 
freedom, and a determined effort made 
to prevent Russia from establishing 
herself south of the Khivan Desert, 
and so directly threatening Herat. It 
is not proposed that England should 
advance to Merv; probably the best 
arrangement would be to allow that 
place to fall to Persia. Until the 
Merv question is settled there can be 
no period of quiet in this part of the 
country, and we hope it may be vigor- 
ously taken up by the British Govern- 
ment this year; and the northern 
boundary of Persia distinctly defined 
at the same time. The constant expe- 
ditions of the Russians against the 
Turcoman tribes have kept the whole 
northern frontier of Persia ina ferment, 
and it is quite time that such a state 
of affairs should be terminated. 

We must now consider briefly the 


position of the Uzbeg States, situated 
to the north of the Hindu-Kush. It 
would at first sight appear that the 
great chain of the Hindu-Kush, which 
Russia was at one time so anxious to 
have recognised as the acknowledged 
northern boundary of Afghanistan, 
would be the natural line of contact 
between England and Russia. It 
should, however, never be forgotten 
that, from a military point of view, 
a mountain frontier is the worst of all 
frontiers; as has well been said, 
“where you have a mountain range 
beyond which the eye cannot pene- 
trate, where you have not the means 
of acquiring satisfactory head-quarter 
information, you will be continually 
vexed and harassed by the apprehen- 
sion of what forces of aggression may 
be coming on its way, and what may 
be prepared behind that screen.” In 
addition to this there seem no reasons, 
that we can see, for abandoning the 
agreement already entered into with 
Russia with respect to the Oxus and 
adopting a line which would have many 
and serious defects. 

The importance of the states north 
of the Hindu-Kush, especially of 
Wakhan and Badakhshan, has long 
been recognised by Russia. Wakhan 
is a small state at the sources of the 
Oxus, and within its territory are the 
important passes leading to the Chitral 
Valley, and the great commercial route 
from the basin of the Oxus to that of 
the Kashgar River, the great line of 
communication in all ages between 
Western and Eastern Asia, Badakh- 
shan is a flourishing state, with a large 
population, in the valley of the Oxus, 
through which the commercial route 
already alluded to also runs ; its im- 
portance to Russia may be gathered 
from a paper published in 1877 by 
Colonel Veniukof, one of the leading 
Russian authorities on Central Asia, 
He there says, “ Without possessing 
and colonising it (Badakhshan) we can 
never guarantee peace in Turkestan, or 
even the solidity of our own rule there. 
. . . « Possessed of it, we could com- 
mand the northern outliers of the 
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Hindu-Kush and the passes over this 
range to the valley of the Kunar, 
where lie Chitral and Mastuj.... 
Nevertheless, we repeat, without 
Badakhshan the Russians must con- 
sider themselves in Central Asia as 
guests, without any settled habitation, 
and unable to form one.’’ 

Kunduz, Balkh, Siripul, Andkhui, 
Maimena, are of equal importance to 
Russia, and Colonel Veniukof, in the 
paper from which we have already 
quoted, ignoring most happily the 
solemn ‘engagements of Russia with 
respect to the Oxus, openly states that 
the advance of Russia “cannot end 
otherwise than by the annexation to 
Russia of the whole of Turan, as far 
as the foot of the Hindu-Kush, the 
Parapomisus, and the Khorassan moun- 
tains.”” This is clear speaking, and we 
now know what toexpect from the “ well- 
disciplined ” officers in Central Asia. 

The exclusion of Russia from Wak- 
han and Badakhshan is of little less 
consequence to India than her exclu- 
sion from Herat; and it is also neces- 
sary, though in aless degree, that she 
should be excluded from the Uzbeg 
states which stretch along the left 
bank of the Oxus to the westward of 
Badakhshan, 

In the interests of India the direct 
influence of England should extend to 
the Oxus, and we must look forward to 
an eventual occupation of the country 
up to that line, the same as that defined 
in Lord Granville’s despatch of October 
17th, 1872, and accepted in Prince 
Gortchakow’s despatch of the 1 9th (31st) 
January, 1873. Russia would at one 
time have raised no objection to an 
English occupation of Afghanistan if 
we may judge from Baron Jomini’s 
communication to Mr. Doria: ‘His 
Excellency said, if England found it 
to her interests to annex Afghanistan 
to her Indian Empire, the Russian 
Government would not regard it as a 
menace to them, nor would they en- 
deavour to prevent it.” Little objec- 
tion would probably be raised now, if 
it be true, as asserted, that many 
Russians in high position are anxious 


that England and Russia should have 
a common frontier in the East. 

Any attempt to maintain an inde- 
pendent Afghanistan as a “ buffer”’ 
between ourselves and Russia, will be 
fruitless ; an agreement faithfully kept 
by one party, constantly broken by 
the other, is no agreement at all. 
This has been our case hitherto with 
regard to Afghanistan; if the king- 
dom of Dost Mohammed or Shir Ali 
be revived, it will be so again, and we 
may expect a renewal of those periods 
of disquietude which have such an 
injurious effect on the finances of 
India. It would almost seem prefer- 
able to break Afghanistan up into 
several small States, with a view to 
a gradual but ultimate absorption by 
England ; Kabul and Herat, south of 
the Hindu-Kush; Wakhan, Bada- 
khshan, Kunduz, Balkh, Siripul, And- 
khui, and Maimena, north of the Hindu- 
Kush; with British Residents, who 
would be in every way responsible for 
the foreign relations of the States. 
Much, however, must depend on the 
course of events during the present 
year, and especially upon the action 
of Russia. If Russia persists in her 
expeditions against Merv, England 
must occupy Herat; if General Kauf- 
mann pushes forward his so-called 
scientific expeditions, which are really 
strong military reconnaissances, to 
Wakhan, Badakhshan, and Chitral, 
England must resort to some stronger 
remedy than “exchanges of views” and 
a subsequent return to “as you were.” 

We look upon an advance of England 
to the Oxus as a matter of certainty, 
and believe the date at which it will 
be forced upon us is much nearer than 
is generally supposed. There is no 
reason why the meeting of England 
and Russia on that river should not 
be friendly ; no effort would be spared 
on the part of the British Government 
to make it so; but we must remember 
that Russian generals in Turkestan are 
“well disciplined,” and hold ourselves 
ready for every contingency. 


R. E. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“4 SPEECH.”’ 


Wuen he returned to the Works the 
noon-bell was ringing, and the hands 
were crowding through the gates on 
their way to their midday meal. 
Among those going out he met Flox- 
ham who, as he passed, spoke to him. 

“‘Theer’s some o’ them chaps,” he 
said, “as wunnot show their faces 
agen,” 

* Aye,”’ said Haworth, “I see that.” 

Ffrench had left the bank and was 
pacing up and down his room panic- 
stricken. 

“What have you heard?” he ex- 
claimed, turning as Haworth entered. 
“Ts it—is it as bad as you expected ?” 

“ Aye,” said Haworth, ‘‘ worse and 
better too.” 

** Better?” he faltered. 

Haworth flung himself into a chair. 
He wore a look of dogged triumph. 

“Leave ’em to me,” he answered. 
“‘T’m in th’ mood fur ’em now.” 

But it was not until some time 
afterward that he delivered the mes- 
sage Rachel Ffrench had intrusted to 
him. 

On hearing it her father appeared 
to rally a little. 

“It seems rather a dangerous thing 
to do,”’ he said, “ but—it is like her. 
And perhaps, after all, there is some- 
thing in—in showing no fear.” 

And fora few moments, after having 
thought the incident over, he became 
comparatively sanguine and cheerful. 

Again there were new places vacant. 
Mr. Briarley, it may be observed, had 
been absent all day, and by this time 
was listening with affectionate interest 
and spasmodic attacks of inopportune 
enthusiasm to various inflammatory 
speeches which were being made at a 
beer house. 

Toward evening the work lagged so 
that the over-lookers could no longer 


keep up the semblance of ignorance. 
A kind of gloom settled upon them 
also, and they went about with de- 
pressed faces. 

“It'll be all up to-morrow,” said 
one, “‘if there’s nothing done.”’ 

But something was done. 

Suddenly—just before the time for 
the last bell to ring—Haworth ap- 
peared at the door of the principal 
room. 

“Lads!” he shouted, “them on 
you as wants a speech from Jem 
Haworth gather in th’ yard in five 
minutes from now.” 

There was no more work done. 
The bell began to ring; implements 
were thrown down and a shout went 
up from the crowd. Then there was 
a rush into the yard, and in less than 
five minutes the out-pouring of the 
place thronged about its chief door- 
way where Jem Haworth stood on the 
topmost step, looking down, facing 
them all, boldly—with the air of a 
man who felt his victory more than 
half won. 

“‘Let’s hear what tha’st getten to 
say,” cried some one well hidden by 
the crowd. ‘“ Out wi’ it.” 

* Tt’s not much,” Haworth shouted 
back. “It’s this to start with. I’m 
here to find out where you chaps 
stand.” 

But there was no answer to this. 
He had known there would be none 
and went on. 

“T’ve been through th’ place this 
morning,” he said, ‘and through th’ 
town, and I know how th’ wind blows 
as well as any on you. Th’ lads at 
Marfort and Molton and Dillup are 
on th’ strike. There’s a bad lookout 
in many a place besides them. There's 
a lot of fools laying in beer and making 
speeches down in Broxton; there were 
some here this morning as didn’t show 
this afternoon. How many on you's 
going to follow them?” 
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There was a2 murmur, but it was 
not easy to understand it. It was a 
mixture of sounds defiant and concilia- 
tory. Haworth moved forward. He 
knew them better than they knew him. 

‘*« J’m not one o’ the model soart,”’ he 
called out. “I’ve not set up soup 
kitchens nor given you flannel petti- 
coats. I’ve looked sharp after you, 
and I should have been a fool if I 
hadn’t. I’ve let you alone out of work 
hours, and I’ve not grudged you your 
sprees, when they didn’t stand in my 
way. I’ve done the square thing by 
you, and I’ve done it by myself. Th’ 
places I’ve built let no water in, and I 
let ‘em to you as easy as I could and 
make no loss. I didn’t build ’em for 
benevolent purposes, but I’ve not 
heard one of you chaps complain of 
‘em yet. I’ve given you your dues 
and stood by you—and I'll do it again, 
b eee 


There was a silence—a significant 
breathless one. 

“Have I done it,” he said, “or 
haven’t I?” 

Suddenly the silence was broken. 

“ Aye,” there was a shout, “aye, 
lad, yo’ ha’.” 

“Then,” he shouted, “them as Jem 
Haworth has stood by, let ’em stand 
by Jem Haworth !” 

And he struck his big fist upon his 
open palm with a fierce blow, and 
stood there before them breathing 
hard. 

He had the best metal on his side 
somehow, and the best metal carried 
the day. The boldness of his move, 
the fact that he had not waited, but 
had taken the lead were things all for 
him. Even those who wavered toward 
the enemy were stirred to something 
like admiration. 

“ But what about th’ Union?” said 
a timorous voice in the rear. ‘“ Theer’ll 
be trouble with th’ Unions as sure as 
we stand out, Mester.” 

Haworth made a movement none of 
them understood. He put his hand 
behind him and drew from his hip- 
pocket an object which caused every 
man of them to give a little start and 
gasp. They were used to simple and 
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always convenient modes of defence. 
The little object he produced would 
not have startled an American, but it 
startled a Lancashire audience. It 
was of shining steel and rosewood, 
and its bright barrels glittered signifi- 
cantly. He held it out and patted it 
lightly—with a terrible lightness. 

“That’s for the Union, lads,” he 
said. ‘ And more like it.” 

A few of the black sheep moved 
restlessly and with manifest tremor. 
This was a new aspect of affairs. One 
of them suddenly cried out with much 
feebleness : 

“‘ Th—three cheers for Haworth.” 

“Let the chaps as are on the other 
side go to their lot now,” said Haworth, 

But no one moved. 

“‘ There’s some here that'll go when 
th’ time comes,” he announced. “ Let 
’em tell what they’ve heard. Now 
lads, the rest on you up with your 
hands.” 

The whole place was in a tumult. 
They held up their hands and clenched 
and shook them and shouted, and here 
and there swore with fluency and 
enthusiasm. There were not six 
among them who were not fired with 
the general friendly excitement. 

“To-morrow morning there'll be 
papers posted up, writ in Jem 
Haworth’s hand and signed with his 
name,” cried Haworth. “Read ’em 
as you come along, lads, and when 
you reach here I’ll be ready for you.” 

“Ts it,” faltered the timorous voice, 
“about th’ pistols ?” 

“ Aye,” Haworth answered, “ about 
th’ pistols. Now go home.” 

He turned to mount the step, flushed 
and breathing fast and with high- 
beating pulses, but suddenly he 
stopped. Before the iron gate a 
carriage had stopped. A servant in 
livery got down and opened the door, 
and Rachel Ffrench stepped out. The 
men checked their shouting to look at 
her. She came up the yard slowly 
and with the setting sun shining upon 
her. It was natural that they should 
gaze at her as she approached, though 
she did not look at any of them—only 
at Haworth who waited. They made 
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a pathway for her and she passed 
through it and went up the step. Her 
rich dress touched more than one man 
as she swept by. 

“T thought,” they heard her say, 
“that I would call for my father.’ 

Then for the first time she looked at 
the men. She turned at the top of 
the step and looked down—+the sun on 
her dress and face. 

There was not a man among them 
who did not feel the look. At first a 
murmur arose and then an incoherent 
cry and then a shout, and they threw 
up their caps and shouted until they 
were hoarse. 

In the midst of it she turned aside 
and went in with a smile on her lips. 

In Haworth’s room they found her 
father standing behind the door with 
a startled air. 

“What are they shouting for?” he 
asked. ‘ What is the matter now ?’’ 

“T think J am the matter,” Miss 
Ffrench answered, “though I scarcely 
know why. Ah,” giving him a quiet 
glance, “ you are afraid! ”’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
*¢ SARARANN,” 


THE next morning there was an 
uproar in the town. The strikers 
from Molton and Marfort no longer 
remained in the shade, They pre- 
sented themselves openly to the com- 
munity in the characters they had 
assumed. At first they lounged about 
in groups at the corners and before 
the ale-houses, smoking, talking, ges- 
ticulating, or wearing sullen faces. 
But this negative state of affairs did 
not last long. By eight o'clock the 
discovery was made that something 
had happened in the night. 

In a score of prominent positions, 
—on walls and posts,—there appeared 
papers upon which was written in a 
large, bold hand, the following 
announcement :— 


** Haworth’s lads will stand by him. The 
chaps that have aught to say against this, let 
them remember that to every man there’s six 

well loaded, and to Jem Haworth 


twelve. Those that want their brass out of 
Broxton Bank, let them come and get it. 
“ Writ and signed by 
“Jem Haworra.” 


The first man who saw it swore 
aloud and ran to call others. Soona 
select party stood before the place on 
which the card was posted, confront- 
ing it in different moods. Some were 
scientifically profane, some raged 
loudly, some were silent, one or two 
grinned. 

“He staid up aw neet to do that 
theer,” remarked one of these. ‘He’s 
getten a gizzard o’ his own, has Ha- 
worth. He’s done it wi’ his own hands.” 

One gentleman neither grinned nor 
swore. His countenance fell with 
singular rapidity, This was Mr. 
Briarley, who had come up in the rear. 
He held a pewter pot in one hand 
which was half empty. He had 
caught it up in the heat of the mo- 
ment, from the table at which he had 
been sitting when the news came. 

“What's in th’ barrils?”’ he in- 
quired, 

The man he spoke to turned to him 
roughly. 

“Powder,” he answered, “ an’ lead, 
tha domned foo’ !” 

Mr Briarley looked at his mug 
regretfully. 

**T thowt,” he said, “as happen it 
mought ha’ bin beer.” 

Having reflected a moment, he was 
on the point of raising the mug to 
his lips when a thought struck him. 
He stopped short. 

“What's he goin’ to do wi’ ’em?” 
he quavered. 

“Ax him,” was the grim answer. 
“ Ax him, lad. He dunnot say.” 

“He is na—” in manifest trepida- 
tion, “‘he is na—goin’ to—to fire ’em 
off!” 

“He'll fire ’em off, if he comes 
across thee,” was the reply. ‘‘ Mak’ 
sure o’ that. An’ I should na blame 
him, neyther.” 

Mr Briarley reflected again for a 
few seconds—reflected deeply. Then 
he moved aside a little. 

“IT hannot seen Sararann sin’ 
yesterday,” he said, softly, “nor yet 
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Janey, nor yet—th’ owd missus. I— 
I mun go and see ‘em.” 

Haworth kept his word. The next 
day there was not a man who went to 
and from the Works who could not 
have defended himself if he had been 
attacked. But no one was attacked. 
His course was one so unheard of, so 
unexpected, that it produced a shock. 
There was a lull in the movement, at 
least. The number of his enemies 
increased and were more violent, but 
they were forced to content themselves 
with violence of speech. Somehow, it 
scarcely seemed safe to use ordinary 
measures against Jem Haworth. He 
slept in his room at the Works, and 
shared watches with the force he had 
on guard. He drove through the town 
boldly, and carried a grim, alert face. 
He was here, and there, and every- 
where; in the Works, going from 
room to room ; at the bank, ready for 
emergencies. — 

‘“* When this here’s over,” he said, 
“T’ll give you chaps a spree you won't 
get over in a bit, by George ! ” 

Those who presented themselves at 
the bank the morning the placards 
were to be seen got their money. By 
noon the number arriving diminished 
perceptibly. In a day or two a few 
came back, and would have handed 
over their savings again willingly, but 
the bank refused to take them. 

“Carry it to Manchester,” were 
Haworth’s words. ‘They'll take it 
there—I won't.” 

Those of his hands wh» had deserted 
him came out of their respective 
“sprees ’’ in a week’s time, with chop- 
fallen countenances. They had not 
gained anything, and were somehow 
not in great favour among the outside 
strikers. In their most pronounced 
moods, they had been neither useful 
nor ornamental to their party. They 
were not eloquent, nor even violent ; 
they were simply idle vagabonds, who 
were no great loss to Haworth and no 
great gain to his enemies. In their 
own families they were in deep and 
dire disgrace, and loud were the 
ratings they received from their femi- 
nine relatives. 
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The lot of Mr. Briarley was melan- 
choly indeed. Among the malcontents 
his portion was derision and con- 
tumely ; at home he was received 
with bewailings and scathing severity. 

An’ that theer was what tha wur 
up to, was it?” cried Mrs. Briarley, 
the day he found himself compelled by 
circumstances to reveal the true state 
of affairs. , “ Tha’rt j’ined th’ strikrs, 
has tha?” 

“ Aye, Sararann, I’ve j’ined ’em— 
an’—an’ we're goin’ to set things 
straight, bless yo’—that’s what we're 
goin’ to do. We—we’re goin’ to bring 
the mesters down a bit, an’—an’ get 
our dues. That’s what we’re goin’ to 
do, Sararann.” 

It was dinner-time, and in the yard 
and about the street at the front the 
young members of the family disported 
themselves with vigour. WithoutJaney 
and the baby, who were in the house, 
there were ten of them. Mrs. Briarley 
went to the door and called them. 
Roused to frantic demonstrations of 
joy by the immediate prospect of 
dinner, they appeared in a body, tum- 
bling over each other, shrieking, filling 
the room to overflowing. 

Generally they were disposed of in 
relays, for convenience’ sake. It was 
some time since Mr. Briarley had be- 
held the whole array. He sat upright 
and stared at them. Mrs. Briarley 
sat down confronting him. 

“ What art tha goin’ to do wi’ them 
while tha bring th’ mesters down?” 
she inquired. 

Mr. Briarley regarded the assembly 
with naive bewilderment. A natural 
depression of spirit set in. 

“‘Theer—theer seems a good many 
on ’em, Sararann,” he said with an air 
of meek protestation. ‘They seem to 
ha’—to ha’ cumylated !” 

‘« Theer’s twelve on ’em,” answered 
Mrs. Briarley, drily, “and they’ve all 
getten mouths, as tha sees. An’ their 
feyther’s goin’ to bring th’ mesters 
down a bit!” 

Twelve pairs of eyes stolidly re- 
garded their immediate progenitor, as 
if desirous of discovering his inten- 
tions. Mr. Briarley was embarrassed. 
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‘‘Sararann,” he faltered, ‘‘ send ’em 
out to play ‘em. Send ’em out into 
th’ open air. It’s good fur ’em, th’ 
open air is, an’ they set a mon back.” 


Mrs. Briarley burst into lamenta- © 


tions, covering her face with her apron 
and rocking to and fro. 

“ Aye,” cried she, “ send ‘em out in 
th’ air—happen they'll fatten on it. 
It’s aw they'll get, poor childer. Let 
’em mak’ th’ most on it.” 


In these days Haworth was more of 
a lion than ever. He might have 
dined in state with a social potentate 
each day if had he been so minded. 
The bolder spirits visited him at the 
Works, and would have had him talk 
the matter over. But he was in the 
humour for neither festivities nor 
talk. He knew what foundation his 
safety rested upon, and spent many 
a sleepless and feverish night. He 
was bitter enough at heart against 
those he had temporarily baffled. 

“ Wait till tha’rt out o’ th’ woods,” 
he said to Ffrench, when he was be- 
trayed into his expressing his sense of 
relief. 

Oddly enough, the feeling against 
Ffrench was disproportionately violent. 
He was regarded as an alien and a 
usurper of the rights of others. There 
existed a large disgust for his gentle 
birth and breeding, and a sardonic 
contempt for his incapacity and lack 
of experience. He had no prestige of 
success and daring, he had not shown 
himself in the hour of danger, he took 
all and gave nothing. 

“T should not be surprised,” said 
Miss Ffrench to Murdoch, “if we 
have trouble yet.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
‘ MRS. HAWORTH AND GRANNY DIXON. 


Axovut this time a change appeared 
in little Mrs. Haworth. Sometimes 
when they sat together, Haworth 
found himself looking up suddenly 
and feeling that her eyes were fixed 
upon him, and at such times she in- 
variably met his glance with a timid, 


startled expression, and released her- 
self from it as soon as she had the 
wer. 

She had never been so tender and 
lavish with her innocent caresses, but 
there was continuously a tremulous 
watchfulness in her manner, which 
was almost suggestive of fear. It was 
not fear of him, however. She clung 
to him with all the strength of her 
love. At night when he returned 
home, however late, he was sure of 
finding her waiting patiently for him, 
and in the morning when he left the 
house he was never so early that she 
was' not at his service. The man began 
to quail before her, and grow restless 
in secret, and be haunted, when he 
awakened in the night, by his remem- 
brance of her. 

“She is on the look-out for some- 
thing,” he said to himself, fearfully. 
“What have they been saying to 
her?” 

On her part, when she sat alone, 
she used to try and think the matter 
out, and set it straight and account 
for it. 

‘‘ Tt’s the strikes,” she said, “as has 
set them agen him and made ’em hard 
an’ forgetful of all he’s done. They'd 
never have spoke so if they'd been 
theirselves.” 

She could scarcely have told what 
she had heard, or how the first blow 
had struck home. She only knew that 
here and there she had heard at first 
a rough jeer and then a terrible out- 
spoken story, which, in spite of her 
disbelief, filled her with dread. The 
man who first flung the ill-flavoured 
story at her stopped half-way through 
it, the words dying on his lips at the 
sight of her face. 

It happened in one of her pen- 
sioners’ cottages, and she rose from 
her chair trembling. 

“T didn’t think,” she said, with 
unconscious pathos, ‘“‘as the world 
could be so ignorant and wicked.” 

But as the ill-feeling became more 
violent, she met with the same story 
again and again, and often with new 
and worse versions in forms she could 
not combat. She began to be haunted 
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by vague memories of things she had 
not comprehended. A sense of pain 
followed her. She was afraid, at 
times, to gd to the cottages, lest she 
should be confronted with something 
which would overwhelm her. Then 
she began to search her son’s face with 
a sense of finding some strangeness in 
it. She watched him wistfully when 
he had so far forgotten her presence as 
to be almost unconscious of it. One 
night, having thrown himself upon a 
sofa and fallen into a weary sleep, he 
suddenly started up from it to find her 
standing close by him, looking down, 
her face pale, her locked fingers moving 


nervously. 
“What is it?” he exclaimed, 
* What ails you?” 


He was startled by her falling upon 
her knees at his side, crying, and 
laying her shaking hand upon his 
shoulder. 

** You was having a bad dream, my 
dear,” she said,—“‘a bad dream. I— 
I scarcely knowed your face, Jem—it 
was so altered.” 

He sank back upon his cushions 
and stared at her. He knew he had 
been having no bad dream. His 
dreams were not half so evil and 
bitter when he slept as they were in 
these days when he wakened. 

‘*You always had such a good face, 
Jem,” she said, “ and such a kind one. 
When you was a boy 

He stopped her almost sullenly. 

“Tm not a boy now,” he said. 
“ That's put away and done with.” 

“No,” she answered, “that’s true, 
my dear ; but you’ve lived an innocent 
life, an’—an’ never done no wrong— 
no more than you did when you was 
one. And your face was so altered.” 

Her voice died away into a silence 
which, somehow, neither of them 
could break. 

It was Granny Dixon who revealed 
the truth in its barest form. Perhaps 
no man nor woman in Broxton knew 
more of it than this respectable 
ancient matron. Haworth and his 
iniquities had been the spice of her 
later life. The fact that his name was 
being mentioned in a conversation 





never escaped her; she discovered it 
as if by magic and invariably com- 
manded that the incident under 
discussion be repeated at the top of 
the reciter’s voice for her benefit, 
occasionally somewhat to the confusion 
of the honest matron in question. 

How it had happened that she had 
not betrayed all to Mrs. Hawortb at 
once was a mystery to remain un- 
solved. During the little woman’s 
visits to the cottage, Mrs. Briarley 
existed in a chronic condition of fear 
and trembling. 

“She'll be out wi’ it some o’ these 
days, mark me,” she would quaver to 
Janey. ‘“An’ th’ Lord knows, I 
would na’ be theer fur nowt when she 
does.” 

But she did not do it at first. Mrs. 
Briarley had a secret conviction that 
the fact that she did not do so was 
due entirely to iniquity. She had 
seen her sit peering from under her 
brows at their guest as the simple 
creature poured forth her loving 
praise of her son, and at such times 
it was always Mrs. Briarley’s province 
to repeat the conversation for her 
benefit. 

“ Aye,” Mrs. Dixon would comment 
with an evil smile, “that’s him! 
That’s Haworth! He’s a noice chap 
—is Haworth. J know him.” 

Mrs Haworth learned in time to 
fear her and to speak timidly in her 
presence, rarely referring to the 
subject of her boy’s benefactions. 

“Only as it wouldn’t be nat’ral,” 
she said once to Mrs. Briarley, “I 
should think she was set agen him.” 

‘Eh! bless us,” was Mrs. Briarley’s 
answer. “ Yo’ need na moind her. She’s 
set agen ivverybody. She’s th’ nowt- 
est owd piece i’ Christendom.” 

A few days after Haworth had 
awakened to find his mother standing 
near him, Mrs. Haworth paid a visit 
to the Briarleys. She took with her 
a basket, which the poor of Broxton 
had long since learned to know. In 
this case it contained stockings for the 
little Briarleys and a dress or so for 
the baby. 

When she had bestowed her gifts 
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and seated herself, she turned to 
Granny Dixon with some tremor of 
manner. 

“IT hope you’re well, ma'am,” she 
said. 

Granny Dixon made no reply. She 
sat bent overin her chair, regarding 
her for a few seconds with unblinking 
gaze. Then she slowly pointed with 
her thin, crooked finger to the little 


presents. 
‘“‘He sent ’em, did he?” she trum- 
peted forth. ‘“ Haworth?” 


Mrs. Haworth quailed before her. 

‘“« Yes ma'am,” she answered, “ least- 
ways——” 

Granny Dixon stopped her. 

“He did nowt o’ th’ soart,” she 
cried. “Tha’rt leein’!” 

The little woman made an effort to 
rise, turned pale, and sat down again. 

“ Ma’am ” she began. 

Granny Dixon’s eyes sparkled. 

“ Tha’rt leein’,” she repeated. “ He's 
th’ worst chap i’ England, an’ aw 
Broxton knows it.” - 

Her victim uttered a low cry of 
pain. Mrs. Briarley had left the 
room, and there was no one to help 
her. All the hints and jeers she had 
heard rushed back to her, but she 
struggled to stand up against them. 

“Tt ain’t true,” she said. “It ain’t 
—true.” 

Granny Dixon was just beginning 
to enjoy herself. A difference of 
opinion with Mrs. Briarley, which had 
occurred a short time before, had pre- 
pared her for the occasion. She knew 
that nothing would so much demoralise 
her relative and hostess as this iniqui- 
tous outbreak. 

“‘They’ve been warnin’ me to keep 
quiet an’ not tell thee,” she answered, 
“but I towd ’em I'd tell thee when I 
wur i’ th’ humour, an’ I’mi’ th’ humour 
now. Will Ffrench wur a devil, but 
he's a bigger one yet. He kep’ thee 
away because he did na want thee to 
know. He set aw th’ place by the 
ears. A decent woman would na cross 
his door-step, nor a decent mon, fur 
aw his brass—afore tha coom. Th’ lot 
as he used to ha’ down fro’ Lunnen an’ 
Manchester wur a shame to th’ town. 
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I’ve seed ’em—women in paint an’ 
feathers, an’ men as decent lasses hide 
fro. A good un, wur he? Aye, he 
wur a good un, for sure.” 

She sat and chuckled a moment, 
thinking of Sararann’s coming terror 
and confusion. She had no objection 
to Haworth’s moral lapses, herself, but 
she meant to make the most of them 
while she was at it. She saw nothing 
of the anguish in the face from which 
all the fresh, almost girlish colour had 
faded. 

“ An’ yo’ did na know as they wur 
na gentlefolk,” she proclaimed again. 
“Tha thowt they wur ladies an’ gentle- 
men when tha coom in on ’em th’ fust 
neet tha set foot i’ th’ house. A noice 
batch o’ ladies they wur! An’ he 
passed ‘em off on thee! He wur 
sharp enow fur that, trust him. Ladies, 
bless us! J heard tell on it—an’ so 
did aw Broxton.” 

The wounded creature gathered all 
her strength to rise from her chair. 
She stood pressing her hands against 
her heart, swaying and deadly pale. 

“He has been a good son to me,” 
she said. “A good son—an’ I can’t 
believe it. You wouldn’t yourself if 
—you was his mother, an’ knew him 
as—as I do.” 

She made her way to the door just 
as Mrs. Briarley came in. One glance 
told that excellent matron that the 
long-dreaded calamity had arrived. 

“What's she been up to?” she 
demanded, “Lord ha’ mercy! what's 
she been up to now ?”’ 

‘‘ She’s been tellin’ me,” faltered the 
departing guest, “ that my son’s a bad 
man an’ashame to me. Let me go, 
ma’am—for I’ve never heard talk like 
this before—an’ it’s made me a bit 
weak an’—queer.” 

And she slipped past and was gone. 
Mrs. Briarley’s patience deserted her. 
A full sense of what Granny Dixon’s 
worst might be burst in upon her; a 
remembrance of her own manifold 
wrongs and humiliations added itself 
to this sense; for the moment discre- 
tion ceased to appear the better part 
of valour, 

“What has tha been sayin’?” she 
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cried. ‘ What has tha been sayin’ ? 
Out wi’ it.” 

“ T’ve been telling her what tha wur 
afeared to tell her,” chuckled Mrs. 
Dixon with exultation. “I towd thee 
I would an’ I’ve done it.” 

Mrs. Briarley made no more ado. 
She set the baby down upon an 
adjacent chair with a resonant sound, 
and then fell upon the miserable old 
woman and seizing her by the 
shoulders shook her until her cap flew 
off and danced upon her back, and her 
mouth opened and shut as if worked 
by a spring. 

“‘Tha brazent, hard-hearted besom, 
tha!” she cried as she shook. ‘ Tha 
ill-farrant nowt, tha! as nivver did no 
good i’ thy days, an’ can na bearas no 
one else should. I dunnot care if I 
nivver see thy brass as long as I live. 
If tha wur noine i’stead o’ ninety-five 
I'd give thee a hidin’, tha brazent, 
hard-hearted owd piece |” 

Her strength failed her and she 
loosened her hold and sat down and 
wept aloud behind the baby, and Mrs. 
Dixon fell back in her chair, an un- 
pleasant heap, without breath to speak 
a word or strength to do anything but 
clutch wildly at her cap and so re- 
mained shrunken and staring. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
HAWORTH'S DEFENDER. 


Mrs. HawortH made her way along 
the streets with weak and lagging 
steps. She had been a brisk walker 
in the days of her country life, and 
even now was fonder of going here 
and there on foot than of riding in 
state, as her son would have preferred. 
But now the way before her seemed 
long. She knew where she was 
going, 

“There’s one of ’em as knows an’ 
will tell me,” she said to herself. 
“She can’t have no cruel feeling 
against him, bein’ a lady, an’ knowin’ 
him so well, An’ if it’s true—not as 
I believe it, Jem, my dear, for I don’t 
—she'll break it to me gentle.” 

“Not as I believe, Jem, my dear, 


for I don’t,” she said to herself again 
and again. 

Her mind went back to the first 
hour of his life, when he had lain, a 
strong-limbed child, on her weak arm, 
the one comfort given to her out of her 
wretched marriage. She thought of 
him again as he had been a lad, grow- 
ing and thriving in spite of hunger 
and cold, growing and thriving in 
spite of cruelty and wrong which 
broke her health and threw her help- 
less upon charity. He had been 
sharper and bolder than other boys, 
and always steadfast to his determi- 
nation. 

“ He was always good to me,” she 
said. “Child an’ man he’s never 
forgot me, or been unmindful. Hf 
there'd have been wrong in his life, 
who'd have been liker to see it than 
me?” 

It was to Rachel Ffrench she was 
going, and when at last she reached 
the end of her journey, and was 
walking up the pathway to the house, 
Rachel Ffrench, who stood at the 
window, saw her, and was moved to 
wonder by her pallor and feebleness. 

The spring sunshine was so bright 
outside that the room seemed quite 
dark when she came into it, and even 
after she had seated herself the only 
light in it seemed to emanate from the 
figure of Miss Ffrench herself, who 
stood opposite to her in a dress of 
some thin white stuff and with st: ongly 
fragrant yellow hyacinths at her neck 
and in her hand. 

“You are tired,” she said. ‘“ You 
should not have walked.” 

The woman looked up at her timidly. 

“Tt isn't that,” she answered. “It’s 
somethin’ else.” 

She suddenly stretched forth her 
hands into the water. 

“ T’ve came here to hear about my 
boy,” she said. “I want to hear from 
one as knows the truth, an’—will tell 
me.” 

Miss Ffrench was not of a sympa- 
thetic nature. There existed few 
young women with more nerve and 
self-poise at trying times, and she had 
not at any previous period been 
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specially touched by Mrs. Haworth ; 
but just now she was distressed 
singularly. 

“ What do you want to know,” she 
asked, “‘ that I can tell you?” 

She was not prepared for what 
happened next, and she lost a little 
placidity through it. The simple, 
loving creature feil at her feet and 
caught hold of her dress, sobbing. 

“He’s thirty-three years old,’’ she 
cried, “an’ I’ve never seen the day when 
he’s give me a hurt. He’s been the 
pride of my life an’ the hope of it. 
I’ve looked up to him and prayed for 
him an’ believed in him—an’ they say 
he’s black with shameful sin—an’ I 
don’t know him, nor never did, for 
he’s deceived me from first to last.” 

The yellow hyacinths fell from Miss 
Ffrench’s hand on the carpet, and she 
looked down at them instead of at the 
‘apturned face. 

“Who said it ?” she asked. 

But she was not answered. 

“Tf it’s true—not that I believe it, 
for I don’t—if it’s true, what is there 
‘left for me, as loved and honoured him 
—where’s my son I thanked God for 
day an’ night? Where’s my boy as 
paid me for all I bore? He’s never 
been—he’s never been at all. I’ve 
never been his mother nor he’s never 
been my son. If it’s true—not as I 
believe it, for I don’t—where is he?” 

Miss Ffrench bent down and picked 
up her hyacinths. She wondered, as 
she bent down, what her reply would 


be. 

“Will you believe me?” she asked, 
as she rose up again. 

‘‘ Yes, ma'am,” she was answered ; 
“T know I may do it—thank God!” 

“Yes, you may,” said Miss Ffrench, 
without flinching in the least. “TI 
ean have no feeling for or against 
him. I can have no end to serve, one 
way or the other. Itis not true. It 
isalie. He is all you have believed.” 

She helped her to rise, and made 
her sit down again in an easy-chair, 
and then herself withdrew a little, 
and stood leaning against the window, 
looking at her. 

“He has done more good in Broxton 
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than any other man who lives,” she 
said. “He has made it what it is. 
The people who hate him and speak ill 
of him are those he has benefited most. 
It is the way of their class, I have 
heard before, and now I believe it to 
be true. They have said worse things 
of men who deserve them as little as 
he does. He has enemies whom he 
has conquered, and they will never 
forgive him.” 

She discovered a good many things 
to say, having once begun, and she 
actually found a kind of epicurean 
enjoyment in saying them in a manner 
the mbdst telling. She always liked to 
do a thing very well. 

But, notwithstanding this, the time 
seemed rather long before she was left 
alone to think the matter over. 

Before she had said many words her 
visitor was another woman. Life’s 
colour came back to her, and she sat 
crying softly, tears of sheer joy and 
relief, 

**T knowed it couldn't be true,” she 
said. “TJ knowed it, an’ oh! thank 
you, ma’am, with all a mother’s 
heart |!” 

“To think,” she said, smiling and 
sobbing, “as I should have been so 
wicked as to let it weigh on me, when 
I knowed so well as it couldn’t never 
be. I should be almost ’shamed to 
look him in the face if I didn’t know 
how good he was, an’ how ready he’d 
be to forgive me.” 

When at last she was gone, Miss 
Ffrench threw herself into the chair 
she had left, rather languidly. She 
was positively tired. 

As she did so she heard a sound. 
She rose hastily and turned towards 
the folding-doors leading into the 
adjoining room. They had been par- 
tially closed, and as she turned they 
were pushed aside and some one came 
through them. 

It was Jem Haworth. 

He was haggard and dishevelied, 
and as he approached her he walked 
unsteadily. 

“T was in there through it all,” he 
said, “and I heard every word.” 

She was herself again, at once, She 
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knew she had not been herself ten 
minutes before. 

“ Well,” she said. 

He came up and stood near her—an 
almost abject tremor tpon him. 

“Will you listen to what I have got 
to say ¢’’ he said. 

She made a cold gesture of assent. 

“If she'd gone to some and heard 
what they had to tell,” he said, “it 
would have killed her. It’s well she 
came here,”’ 

She saw the dark colour rush to his 
face and knew what was coming. 

“It’s all true, by ” he burst 
out, “every word of it!” 

“When I was in there,” he went 
on, with a gesture towards the other 
room, “I swore I'd tell you. Make 
the best and the worst of it. It’s all 
true—that and more.” 

He sat down in a chair and rested 
his forehead on his hands. 

“ Things has begun to go again me,” 
he said. ‘‘ They never did before. I’ve 
been used to tell myself there was a 
kind of luck in keeping it from her. 
Th’ day it comes on her, full force, I’m 
done for. I said in there that you 
should know, at least. It’s all true.” 

“TI knew it was true,” remarked 
Miss Ffrench, “ all the time.” 

“ You knew!” he cried out. “ You!” 

“T have known it from the first,” 
she answered. “Did you think it was 
a secret ?” 

He turned het and cold as he looked 
at her. 

“Then, by George, you’d a reason 
for saying what you did. What was 
it?” 

She remained silent, looking out of 
the open window across the flower- 
bright garden. She watched a couple 
of yellow butterflies eddying above a 
purple hyacinth for several seconds 
before she spoke, and then did so 
slowly and absently. 

“JT don’t know the reason,” she 
said, ‘It was a strange thing for me 
to do.” 

“Tt wasn’t to save me aught,” he 
returned. “That's plain enough.” 

“ No,” she answered, ‘‘it was not to 
save you. Iam not given to pitying 





people, but I think that for the time I 
wanted to save her. It was a strange 
thing,” she said softly, “for me to 
do.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
CHRISTIAN MURDOCH. 


Sue had never spoken to Murdoch 
openly of his secret labour. He was 
always conscious that she knew and 
understood; he had seen her know- 
ledge in her face almost from the 
first, but they had exchanged no words 
on the subject. He had never wavered 
from his resolve since he had made it. 
Whatever his tasks had been in the 
day, or however late his return was at 
night, he did not rest until he had 
given a certain number of hours to 
this work. Often Christian and his 
mother, wakening long after midnight, 
heard him moving about in his closed 
room. He grew gaunt and hollow- 
eyed, but he did not speak of what he 
was doing, and they never knew 
whether he was hopeful or despairing. 

Without seeing very much of the 
two women, he still found himself led 
to think of them constantly. He was 
vaguely conscious that since their 
interview in thd graveyard he had 
never felt free from Christian Murdoch. 
More than once her mother’s words 
came back to him with startling force. 
“She sits and looks on and says 
nothing. She asks nothing, but her 
eyes force me to speak.” 

He always knew that she was 
watching him. Often he looked up 
and met her glance, and somehow it 
was always a kind of shock to him. 
He knew that she was wondering and 
asking herself questions she could not 
ask him. 

“Tf I gave it up or flagged,” he told 
himself, “she would know without my 
saying a word,” 

There had grown in her a beauty of 
a dark, foreign type. The delicate 
olive of her skin and the dense black- 
ness of her eyes and hair caused her 
to be considered a novelty worth 
commenting upon by the men of 
Broxton society, which was of a highly 
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critical nature. She went out a great 
deal as the spring advanced, and began 
to know the place and people better. 
She developed a pathetic eagerness to 
make friends and understand those 
around her. One day she went alone 
to Broxton Chapel, and after sitting 
through one of Mr. Higgins’s most 
sulphurous sermons, came home in a 
brooding mood. 

“Why did you go?” Murdoch was 
roused to ask. 

“TI thought,” she answered, “it 
might make me better. I thought I 
would try.” 

Not long afterward, when he had 
gone out of the house and she was 
left sitting with Mrs. Murdoch, she 
suddenly looked up from the carpet on 
which her eyes had been fixed and 
asked her a question. 

“Is it true that I am beginning to 
be very handsome ? ” she demanded. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Murdoch, 
“it is true.” 

A dark cloud settled upon her face 
and her eyes fell again. 

“TI heard some men in the street 
speak aloud to each other about it,” 
she said. “Do they speak so of all 
women who are handsome $” 

“T don’t know,” her companion 
replied, surveying her critically and 
with some anxiety. 

“They used to so of—her,” 
she said, slowly. “She was a beautiful 
woman, They were always telling her 
of it again and again, and I used to go 
and look at myself in the glass and be 
glad that I was thin and dark and 
ugly, and that they laughed at me. I 
wanted to be hideous. Once, when I 
was a child, a man said, ‘ Never mind, 
she will be a beauty some day—like 
her mother!’ and I flew at him and 
struck him, and then I ran away to 
my room and fell down upon my knees 
and said the first prayer I ever said in 
my life. I said, ‘Oh, God !—if there 
is a God—strike me dead! Oh, God! 
—if there is a God—strike me 
dead 1” 

The woman who listened shuddered. 

“Am I like—anybody?” she said 
next. 


“‘T do not know,” she was answered, 

“T could not tell myself if I were,” 
she said. ‘I have watched for it so 
long that I should not see it if it had 
come. I look every day. Perhaps I 
am and do not know. Perhaps that 
is why they look at me in the street, 
and speak of me aloud as I go by.” 

Her voice fell into a whisper. She 
threw herself on her knees and laid 
her head upon the woman’s lap. 

“Cover me with your arms,” she 
said. “Cover me so that you may not 
see my face.” 

She was constantly moved to these 
strange-outbursts of feeling in these 
days. A few nights later, as he sat at 
work after midnight, Murdoch fancied 
that he heard a sound outside his door. 
He went to it and opened it and found 
himself confronting the girl as she 
sat crouched upon the lowest step of 
the stairway. 

“What are you doing here?” he 
asked, 

“T could not go to sleep,” she an- 
swered, “TI could not stop thinking of 
what you were doing. It seemed as if 
I should have a little share in it if I 
were here. Are you,”—almost timidly, 
— are you tired?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “ I am tired.” 

“‘ Are you—any nearer ?” 

** Sometimes I think so,—but so did 
he.” 

She rose slowly. 

“TI will go away,” she said. “It 
would only disturb you to know I was 
here.” 

She moved a step upward and then 
paused uncertainly. 

“You told me once,” she said, 
“that there was no reason why I 
should not be as good and happy as 
any other woman. Are you sure of 
what you said?” 

“For God’s sake do not doubt it in 
that way,” he said. 

She stood looking down at him, one 
hand resting upon the balustrade, her 
dark eyes wild with some strange 
emotion. 

“T lie awake at night a great deal,” 
she said, “and I am always thinking 
of what has gone by. Sometimes— 
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lately—I have wished that—I had 
forgiven her.” 

“T,” he answered, “have wished so 
too.”’ 

“ T know that,” she returned. “ But 
I did not, and it is too late. Every- 
thing is over for her, and it is too late. 
For a long time I was glad, but now 
—I suppose I am repenting. She 
did not repent. She suffered, but she 
did not repent. I think I am repent- 


When he returned to his room he 
found he could not settle down to 
work again. He walked up and down 
restlessly for some time, and at last 
threw himself upon the bed and lay 
wide awake thinking in the darkness. 

It always cost him a struggle to 
shut out the world and life and con- 
centrate himself upon his labour in 
those days. A year before it would 
have been different; now there was 
always a battle to be fought. There 
were dreams to be held at bay and 
memories which his youth and passion 
made overwhelming forces. 

But to-night, somehow, it was 
Christian Murdoch who disturbed him. 
There had been a terrible wistfulness 
in her voice—a wistfulness mingled 
with long-repressed fear, which had 
touched him more than all. And so, 
when sleep came to him, it happened 
that her figure stood out alone from 
all others before him, and was his 
last thought. 

Among those whom Christian Mur- 
doch learned to know was Janey Briar- 
ley. She saw her first in the streets, 
and again in Mrs. Murdoch’s kitchen, 
where she occasionally presented her- 
self, attired in a huge apron, to assist 
in a professional capacity upon 
“cleanin’ days.’ The baby having 
learned to walk, and Mr. Briarley 
being still an inactive member of the 
household, it fell upon Janey and her 
mother to endeavour to add, by such 
efforts as lay in their power, to their 
means of providing for the eleven. 
With the assistance of the apron, 
Janey was enabled to make herself 
generally useful upon all active occa- 
sions. 


*‘ Hoo’s a little thing, but hoo’s a 
sharp un,” Mrs. Briarley was wont to 
say. ‘Hoo con work like a woman. 
I dunnot know what Id ha’ done 
wi'out her. Yo’ try her, Missus, an’ 
see.”’ 

She spent each Saturday afternoon 
in Mrs. Murdoch’s kitchen, and it was 
not long before Christian drifted into 
an acquaintance with her. The first 
time she saw her on her knees before 
the fire-place, surrounded by black- 
lead brushes, bath-brick, and “ pipe- 
clay” and vigorously polishing the 
fender, she stopped short to look at her. 

“‘How old are you?’’ she asked, 
after a little while. 

“Tm twelve, goin’ on thirteen,”’ was 
the reply, without any cessation of the 
rubbing. 

The girl leaned against the side of 
the mantel and surveyed her critically. 

“You don’t look that old,’’ she 
said. 

“ Aye, but Ido,” returned the child, 
i’ tha looks at my face. I’m stunted 
wi’ nussin’, that’s what mak’s me so 
little.” 

She gave her face a sharp turn 
upward, that it might be seen. 

“T’ve had enow to mak’ me look 
owd, I con tell thee,” she remarked. 

The interest she saw in her coun- 
tenance inspired her. She became 
comparatively garrulous upon the sub- 
ject of thefamily anxieties. “Feyther” 
figured in his usual unenviable réle, 
and Granny Dixon was presented in 
strong colours ; but finally she pulled 
herself up and changed the subject 
with startling suddenness. 

*« T’ve seed thee mony a toime afore,” 
she said, “an’ I’ve heerd folk talk 
about thee. I nivver heerd him say 
owt about thee, though.” 

“Whom do you mean?” asked 
Christian, with a little frown. 

“Mester Murdoch. We used to 
see a good deal on him at th’ start, 
but we dunnot see him so often i’ these 
days. He’s getten other places to go 
to. Th’ quality mak’ a good deal on 
him.” 

She paused and sat up, polishing- 
brush in hand. 
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“ T dunnot wonder as they say yo’re 
han’some,” she volunteered. 

“Who says so?” coldly. 

Th’ men in th’ Works an’ th’ foak 
as sees yo’ i’ th’ street. Some on ’em 
says yo’re han’somer than her—an’ 
that’s sayin’ a good bit, yo’ know.” 

“* Her’ is Miss Ffrench ¢” 

“Aye. Yo’ dunnot dress as foine, 
an’ yo’re dark-skinned, but theer’s 
summat noice about yo. I dunnot 
wonder as they say yo’re han’some.” 

“Never mind talking about that. 
Tell me about something else.” 

The termination of the interview 
left them on sufficiently good terms. 

Janey went home with a story to tell. 

“She’s crossed th’ seas,” she said, 
“an’ lived i furrin parts. She’s 
getten queer ways an’ she stares at a 
body—but I loike her fur aw that.” 

‘* Been i’ furrin parts!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Briarley. ‘Bless us! No won- 
der th’ poor thing’s a bit heathenish. 
Hast tha ivver seed her at chapel, 
Jane Ann?” 

The fact that she had not been seen 
at chapel awakened grave misgivings 
as to the possible presence of popery 
and the ‘‘Scarlet Woman,” which objec- 
tionable female figured largely and in 
most unpleasant guise in the discourses 
of Brother Higgins. 

“Theer’s no knowin’ what th’ poor 
lass has been browt up to,” said the 
good matron, “livin’ reet under th’ 
Pope’s nose an’ nivver darin’ to say 
her soul’s her own. I nivver had no 
notion o’ them furrin parts mysen. 
Gie me Lancashire.” 

But the next week the girl made 
her visit to the chapel and sat:through- 
out the sermon with her steadfast 
black eyes fixed upon the Reverend 
Mr. Higgins. Once, during a moment 
of inflammatory eloquence, that gentle- 
man, suddenly becoming conscious of 
her gaze, stopped with a start, and 
with difficulty regained his equilibrium, 
though Christian did not flinch at all, 
or seem to observe his alarm and 
confusion. 

She cultivated Janey with an odd 


persistence after this. She asked her 
questions concerning her life and 
experiences, and always seemed to find 
her interesting. Often Janey was 
conscious of the fact that she stood 
and looked at her for some time with 
an air of curiosity. 

“Do you,” she asked her suddenly 
one day, ‘‘ Do you believe all that man 
says to you?” 

Janey started into a sitting posture, 
as was her custom when roused in the 
midst of her labours. 


“Eh! bless us! Yes,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Dunnot yo’?’’ 
“No.” 


Recollections of the “‘ Scarlet Wo- 
man” flashed across her young 
hearer’s mind. 

“ Art tha a Papist?” she gasped. 

“‘ No—not yet.” 

“Art tha,” breathlessly, “art tha 
goin’ to be?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ An’ tha—tha does na believe 
what Mester Higgins says?” 

“ No—not yet.” 

“ What does tha believe?” 

She stared up at the dark young 
face aghast. It was quite unmoved. 
The girl’s eyes were fixed on space. 

** Nothing.” 

“ Wheer—wheer does tha expect to 
go when tha dees?” 

“T don’t know,” coldly ; “very 
often I don’t care.” 

Janey dropped her brush and forgot 
to pick it up. 

““ Why bless thee!” she exclaimed 
with some sharpness and also with the 
manner of one presenting the only 
practical solution of a difficulty, 
“tha’'lt go to hell, i’ tha does na 
repent !” 

The girl turned her eyes upon her. 

“ Does it all depend on that?” she 
demanded. 

“ Aye, to be sure,” testily. 
na tha know that?” 

“Then,” slowly, “I shall not go to 
hell—for I am repenting.” 

And she turned about and walked 
away. 


“cc Does 


To be continued. 
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‘* PREVENTION is better than cure.” 
London has taken this lesson to heart 
for its boys, and the heroism shown 
by the young crew in the burning 
Goliath witnessed to the power of the 
preventing care which turned street- 
Arabs into brave servants of their 
country, men to do good work, who 
without that care would have been so 
many added to the criminal burden on 
their country. 

We should be strangely constituted 
if we did not feel that this proverb 
stands equally true for girls; indeed 
it cannot be said that in this genera- 
tion girls’ claims are ignored ; nowa- 
days the question being not so much 
“Shall we help our destitute girls?” 
as “ How shall we do it?” 

Shall it be in the same way as the 
boys ? 

‘We may perhaps think that there 
is something of the Greek, or what in 
modern thought we call Mahometan 
view in Pericles’ old saying that “ It 
is woman’s excellence to be little 
spoken of among men either for 
praise or blame ;” but in due propor- 
tion it is surely true that woman’s life 
and woman’s nature are different from 
man’s, and that therefore woman’s 
training should be different too. 

Attempts are made with the best 
intentions to save our destitute and 
motherless girls on the same system 
that has succeeded with the boys; 
but circumstances are perpetually 
suggesting anxious doubt whether it 
is a natural system for them, whether 
it is producing the fruits which would 
result from a natural system. 

We build large pauper barracks for 
them where they are fed and clothed 
and taught in regiments, and walled 
safely in from every desire, temptution, 
or want. After a while we send 
them out as little servants into that 


unknown region beyond the high 
boundary wall, the bustling, sharp- 
dealing world, where grief and joy, 
pestilent rags and _ sable-trimmed 
velvet, old men and toddling. babies, 
jostle one another every hour. It is 
very remarkable that such carefully 
guarded girls should behave as badly 
as they so frequently do in this human 
world, when we should have expected 
that with all their advantages they 
would have stood forth as saints, not 
simpletons. But simpletons too many 
of them do become, thanks to their 
unnatural bringing up, and the poor 
little unhumanised machines suffer too 
surely the fate of simpletons. 

They suffer, but we are to blame; 
we, who have taken the place of 
parents to them, have done them a 
wrong of which no parent would be 
guilty. They cried to us for bread, 
and we gave them a stone. Instead 
of a cottage-home and home love, even 
though accompanied by home scoldings 
and cuffings and poverty, we gave 
them a mansion warmed with hot air, 
furnished with long benches, pro- 
visioned with cauldrons of broth, 
urns of tea, baskets of loaves—and 
filled with swarms and swarms of 
monotonously clothed, short-haired 
girls, motherless, fatherless, brother- 
less, and with governesses and matrons 
who could not, however much they 
would, fill the places of kinsfolk 
to the hungry, numbed hearts of 
that well-drilled multitude. Was not 
this feeding the cravings of heart- 
hunger with stony mockeries ? 

Poor little girl Olivers! If they 
ask for more, and if we, instead of 
behaving Bumblewise and treating 
them as prodigies of ingratitude, put 
ourselves in their place and try to 
realize the wants of their heart, we 
find ourselves in the painful position 
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of seeing the evil clearly enough, but 
of having no necessary remedy. If 
we look round the country for real 
homes (not giant establishments) in 
which to place our girls, we find what 
a crying want of such homes there is. 
The boarding-out system helps us with 
many cases, but there are some that do 
require special training for their future 
work of servants, and there are others 
who, not being paupers, have to be dealt 
with separately ; and lastly there are 
the children to whom the special 
shelter of a home is everything, since 
it acts as a mysterious buffer between 
them and their bad belongings. Where 
can we place them ? 

The Homes for such cases—and they 
are numberless—can be counted on 
our fingers, on the fingers of one hand 
almost, and there should be hundreds 
of such Homes sprinkled bounteously 
about the land! Every diligent 
worker, whether Clergyman, District 
Visitor, or Mission Woman, in our big 
towns knows too well what a terrible 
want this is, and how much worse off 
are our girls than our boys in provision 
of this kind. The children are always 
cropping up asking dumbly the old 
question, “‘What must I do to be 
saved?” and how can we save them 
without the means? Yet if they 
perish we know surely they will not 
perish alone. 

It was the want of such a human 
Home, if I may use that expression, 
which put into the heart of a great 
worker in the poor parts of London, 
Miss Laura Oldfield, the project of 
establishing one in Hoxton, in that 
centre of teeming life, to be a haven 
for the girls whom she wanted to 
rescue and train, and a home for them 
to come back to after they had set out 
in life. 

This Home was started during her 
lifetime, and began its existence under 
the name of the Hoxton Servant 
Girls’ Home, in July 1874. I believe 
there is no institution like it in London, 
in all respects so thoroughly like a 
real home, adopting its daughters for 
ever as this one does, so- that a girl 


who has once come to it is never after- 
wards lost sight of by the ladies and 
superintendent who manage it. 

It is this homeliness, and the living 
success which attends its system, that 
makes me wish to bring it before the 
readers of Macmillan, that they may 
know about it and give it their sup- 
port. Its work lies in the unfashion- 
able part of London, where those 
who do know it are all the small 
tradespeople and servant-hunters in 
its neighbourhood for many miles 
round. They take its servants, but 
they cannot help its funds, or en- 
large its usefulness by establishing 
like Homes in other great cities, so I 
write its story for you west-end and 
country readers, and hope you will 
help it with money and your support.' 
I should say, before I go further, that 
the Home is in connection with the 
work of the Parochial Mission Women’s 
Society, of the supplemental branch of 
which Miss Laura Oldfield was the 
head. The Mission Women’s work in 
the poor parishes of London, Newcastle, 
Manchester, Exeter, Plymouth, and 
other large towns is well enough 
known, I believe, for me to allude to 
it in passing. They are always coming 
across girls who need such a refuge as 
this, and it is mostly under their 
friendly wing that the children find 
their way to it. 

What a wonderful change it must 
be to those poor little waifs to come 
from the horrible dens and cold wet 
streets which have hitherto been all 
that they could call “ Home,” into the 
Haberdashers’ Hall, as the old house 
in Pitfield Street, Hoxton, is called, 
which is now used as the Home. 

Picture to yourself a quaint-looking, 
venerable old house, standing mo- 
destly back from the busy street in a 
shady courtyard; an old-fashioned 


1 The treasurer is the Countess Waldegrave, 
13, Montague Place, Montague Square, London, 
W., from whom, or from Mrs. Pole Carew, 
8, South Place, Rutland Gate, London, S. W., 
reports and particulars can be obtained, and 
to whom subscriptions and donations can be 
paid, 
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house, roomy, airy, with steps up 
and steps down, and queer passages, 
giving a glorious scope for the talents 
of graduates in the art of scrubbing ; 
a countrified house with a tiny garden 
at the back, where tiny flower-plots 
are shaded with trees, between which 
hangs a much-used swing ; picture this 
and you see Haberdashers’ Hall. 

Its walls must see strange contrast 
in the busy girl-life that is stirring 
within them now to that of the days 
when haberdashers met there to dis- 
cuss business and eat their civic feasts 
in quaint old garments, gold chains, 
ruffles, and periwigs. Those days are 
past and gone—gone into dreamland ; 
but the present is here, and I should 
like to show you the Hall as it is. 
Come and let us go over it together, 
beginning with the Lady Superinten- 
dent’s private room, the centre from 
whence brightness and happiness 
shine out to the rest of the house. 
It is on the ground floor, looking out 
on to the garden, and lighted by pretty 
chequered beams coming through the 
green branches. This snug little re- 
treat is full of bright ornaments, pre- 
sents and love-tokens from the girls to 
their motherly friend who inhabits it. 

Down stairs is the kitchen, bright 
with shining pans, dishes, and covers, 
and brisk girls busy over savoury pre- 
parations for the coming meal. That 
kitchen is not to he lightly passed by ; 
it is the haunt of marvellous culinary 
knowledge, such as few maids of all 
work can boast. A series of cook- 
ing lectures lately given in one of 
the parish schoolrooms have been 
eagerly attended by the Hoxton 
Home girls, who are as keenly inter- 
ested in them as are their educated 
sisters of the Belgravian Cookery 
Schools in the impressive “ demon- 
strations ” which initiate them into the 
mysteries of omelette and souffid- 
making. You should have heard the 
way in which a very small daughter of 
Haberdashers’ Hall repeated her lesson 
the day after one of these lectures. 
She was not to be caught tripping, but 
with perfect correctness said off by 


rote the number of minutes respec- 
tively required for boiling turnips, 
carrots, and parsnips, and wound up 
with the air of a housekeeping sage 
with some observations on the proper 
method of making onion-sauce. 

Before we leave the kitchen with 
its busy inmates, you must admire the 
cocoa-nut matting which covers its 
floor. It was a present from some 
of the older daughters of the Home 
who clubbed together to buy it out of 
their savings, and proudly presented 
it as their contribution to the Home. 
‘They thought the floor looked bare,” 
they said. 

From the kitchen and pantry we 
can go up the odd winding stairs to 
the bedrooms. They are just like 
sisters’ rooms, two or three beds in 
each, and each is ornamented in its 
special way with pictures, illuminated 
texts, and verses worked in marking. 
These were done by a famous sampler- 
worker who “loved marking,” and 
who came to the Home very much out 
of health, and stayed there long 
enough to accomplish great feats of 
marking. She worked the Lord's 
Prayer for one room, where it hangs 
neatly framed, an object of admiration 
and emulation to all beholders. 

In another room the window is 
somewhat fancifully decorated. It 
was overlooked by the adjoining house, 
so the girls wanted to shut out curious 
eyes, and pasted a neat basketwork 
arrangement of strips of green paper 
across the lower panes. 

Another Penelope, who had been in 
a hospital, asked leave to make the 
coverlids of the beds pretty, as she 
had seen them in the hospital. “They 
were covered with red X’s, and looked 
so bright and cheerful,” she explained. 
They were probably crosses, but X’s, 
or St. Andrew’s crosses, whichever 
they were, the Hoxton Home cover- 
lids are all in process of being beauti- 
fied with the same pattern. 

In the roof is a splendid drying- 
ground: a long, low loft which is 
most useful to the young laundresses ; 
and if practice makes perfect, the girls 
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should make excellent washerwomen, 
for the new-comers bring dirty clothes 
enough to satisfy all the wants of the 
tub! 

There is yet one room more to see— 
a room which, like the kitchen, is 
always full of busy girls, i. the 
parlour and schoolroom. If the other 
chambers of Haberdashers’ Hall are 
brightly decorated, this one literally 
strikes the beholders dumb with its 
ornaments! Two big white Parian 
vases on the mantelpiece stare them in 
the face, challenging exclamations of 
admiration from all the girls. They 
are the gift of a girl, one of them- 
selves, who is out in a good place! 
Lesser beauties bright with colour range 
thick on this same proud mantel- 
piece; they likewise are presents ; 
and pictures and photographs brighten 
the walls. At one of the tables a 
working-class is seated, and now as 
they look up at our entrance, you can 
see for yourself what sort of girls 
these are whose love of beauty and 
neat nice ways have helped to make 
their Home what it is. They are a 
pinched, stunted, wizened set of girls 
with a low type of face, that tells a 
tale of past poverty and suffering, but 
brightened by the recently-acquired 
expression of an open, trustful look. 

The girls look thoroughly real. 
They are dressed in no uniform, for 
those whose own clothes are fit to 
wear go on wearing them,and those 
who come to the Home in rags and 
filth are given quiet neat frocks, just 
like what they would buy for them- 
selves when they had learnt to buy 
what was serviceable. Each girl does 
her hair in her own fashion ; each in 
all ways. shows her own individuality, 
differing in character, tastes, and 
history from the fifteen others beside 
her. 

Girls are received at the Hoxton 
Home from the age of twelve to 
twenty. The length of each girl’s 
stay there is limited to three or four 
weeks, except in special cases when it 
is lengthened out according to circum- 
stances. During that time no complete 


course of training is attempted, but 
she is taught to say her prayers, wash 
herself, clean a hearth, make a bed, 
wash a pinafore, and boil a potatoe ; 
and she learns in this way the 
first rudiments of housework, and 
a foundation of practical religious 
habits is laid. At the end of that 
time a place is found for her in one 
of the small tradesmen’s families in 
the neighbourhood ; and when she is 
handed over to her new mistress 
the Lady Superintendent always stipu- 
lates that she may return to the Home 
once a month for a day’s holiday, 
besides being allowed, when not in- 
convenient toher employer, todrink tea 
there every Sunday and to attend the 
Home Bible Class. 

The perpetual rappings of servant- 
hunters at the door for two hours 
every day show that the rough training 
and special stipulations are not ob- 
jected to by that large class; in fact, 
now that the Hoxton mistresses have 
discovered that it is really most con- 
venient for their own comfort to hire 
servants who have a Home to fall back 
upon, they are not slow to avail them- 
selves of its advantages. In one case 
a wedding took place at the house 
where one of the girls was servant, 
and the guests being many and room 
scarce, the little maid was sent to the 
Lady Superintendent to beg to be al- 
lowed to sleep at the Home during 
the crowded time. In other cases 
girls out of health, or ill with the 
toothache or a swelled face, or some 
such temporary ailment, often get sent 
back to the Home with the message, 
‘“‘Missus wants to know if I-may bide 
at the Home a bit, and another girl 
come and do my work till I gets 
better.” 

In these and many other instances, 
the keeping up the connection with the 
Home is of great advantage to the 
mistresses ; but I cannot describe in 
the same business-like way the bless- 
ing it is to the servants, for the simple 
reason that there is no measuring the 
greatness of that blessing. The re- 
membrance in all the loneliness and 
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temptations of a first place that they 
are not friendless in the world, that 
not very far off isa Home where strong 
help, tender counsel, and enduring love 
are always ready to welcome them if 
they only keep steady and respectable, 
and that they are expected and have a 
right to go there for a day’s holiday at 
the end of each month,—nerves them 
to Christian endurance and cheerful 
diligence in a way a lady with many 
friends can scarcely estimate. 

If Hoxton Home is this good helper 
to the servant in place, it is a strong 
saviour to the servant out of place, 
as the sure home to which she may 
always come back for shelter and pro- 
tection. The terrible number of 
servant girls who date their fall, and 
all their subsequent misery, from a 
sudden dismissal is awful to think of. 
It must be thoughtlessness or stupidity 
on the mistress’s part, but it does not 
seem to occur to them what must 
almost inevitably be the result of such 
hasty conduct. 

A girl is tiresome, or answers rudely, 
or comes home late from some errand, 
and her mistress’s temper is roused. 
She declares she will have nothing 
more to do with her, takes her by the 
shoulders, turns her out of the house, 
and locks the door behind her; and 
the passionate weeping child finds her- 
self shut out into the street with no 
home or friends to go to, no bed to 
sleep in—and it is already night. 

Oh, the fearful loneliness of that 
black street, with sin and foul tempters 
prowling round, and those who would 
help did they know the need, curtained 
far away from the sight of her peril ! 
It is unbearable to think of that 
child’s fate ; and I hastily turn to the 
bright side of the picture, to the sight 
of the warm glow and welcome which 
await any little maid in the same luck- 
less plight who belongs to the Hoxton 
Home. Not that encouragement is 
given to frequent changing of places 
or to idleness, but without that there 
must be changes, and in the interval 
between leaving one situation and 
finding another, a girl may return to 


the Home and receive board and 
lodging for the payment of half-a- 
crown a week, a happy contrast indeed 
to the fearful price which a servant 
must pay nowadays for a decent roof 
to cover her when out of place, 
“Those dreadful lodgings which have 
swallowed all my savings!” as a poor 
housemaid once described them. 

One little drudge, I remember, came 
in floods of tears back to Haberdashers’ 
Hall late one night, having been then 
and there dismissed, because, as she 
told the Lady Superintendent, her 
mistress had been out to tea, and 
when she came back she was chatting 
with the girls, when they heard a 
great noise, and “blest if it wasn’t 
the boiler busted! I'd had every- 
think to do and had just gone 
and forgotten to fill it up, and missus 
was that angry, and she packed me off 
at once, and I am that sorry, that I 
can’t say as the boiler should bust like 
that all on a sudden with a hawful 
noise,” etc. etc. 

Talk of Lord Macaulay’s memory ! 
It is nothing to what the ordinary 
maid-of-all-work, four feet nine inches 
high, fourteen years old, has to keep 
in her head! She boils the potatoes, 
cooks the bacon, takes up the carpets, 
scrubs the stairs, washes the babies, 
waits on the boarders, carries the 
children out for an airing, makes the 
beds, blacks the grates, runs messages 
for a dozen people, and then forgets to 
fill the boiler at her soul's peril. How 
obstinately wicked such remissness is ! 

Another time a little maid barely 
thirteen years old was brought back to 
the Home by her mistress under the 
dreadful charge of theft. She had 
stolen her master’s gold stud, the 
mistress said, and she could not let a 
thief like that stop a minute longer in 
her house, so she had brought her back 
to the place she came from, late at 
night though it was. The poor child 
was very miserable, and assured the 
Lady Superintendent that she was per- 
fectly innocent, and that she knew 
nothing about the stud ; but her mis- 
tress declared that nothing was clearer 
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to her than that Polly had stolen it, 
for it was gone, and they had swept 
the house and still it was missing ; 
and no clearer proof could be wanted 
than that, of the little servant’s guilt ! 
The Lady Superintendent could not 
refuse to take the girl in, and she was 
doubting what to do, and was feeling 
almost persuaded of Polly’s innocence 
by the steady ingenuous way in which 
she stuck to her story through all the 
questions put to her, when the very 
next morning she received a letter 
from the mistress, saying the stud was 
found, and that it had clearly only 
been mislaid by its owner. A rather 
shuffling apology was sent to Polly in 
the shape of an invitation to tea that 
evening ; but with the letter came the 
following tiny note to Polly from her 
mistress’s little daughter, a child of 
eleven years old. 

“My dear Polly, I am so thankful 
God has heard our prayers, and has 
not allowed father to lose his stud in 
the street.” 

“Did you and she then pray to- 
gether that your master might find his 
stud?” asked the Lady Superintendent. 
** Yes,”’ answered Polly, very solemnly, 
“we both knelt down in the bedroom 
and prayed that it might be found.” 

So much for the unfortunate servants 
to whom Haberdashers’ Hall is a kindly 
refuge in times of trouble. As for 
those who get on well in their places, 
every encouragement is given them to 
remain in them as long as possible. 
One of the ladies of the Managing 
Committee gives a Bible and Prayer- 
book to each girl who keeps her first 
situation over three months, and a 
waterproof cloak to her who remains 
over a year. Thirty-five girls have 
earned their cloaks, and great are the 
rejoicings as Cloaking-day draws near, 
and the steady little servants feel 
more and more certain that they will 
gain theirs! 

When they go to their first places, 
they are each given a small present in 
clothes as far as the funds of the 
Home will allow ; and the Lady Super- 
intendent often makes an advance out 
of her own salary to the girl, to be 


repaid out of their first quarter’s 
wages, for the further providing of 
their first outfit. It says something 
for the honesty of these poor little 
servants in general, that out of 201. 
thus advanced to them in a year and 
a half, 187. have been returned. 

Of the 303 girls who have passed 
through the Home since July, 1874, 
when it was first opened, 203 are 
doing well in service, and keep up 
their connection with it. Twenty-four 
have been dismissed, of whom eight 
were physically unfit for service. 
Seven have been sent to other Homes. 
Two dre married, and twelve are now 
in the Home. The remaining forty- 
seven have been for the most part 
taken away from their places by their 
relations for the sake of their clothes 
and small savings; but with many of 
them the good work begun in Hoxton 
Home still continues, and they are 
known to be going on satisfactorily, 
despite all their many hindrances. 
When one knows the low class and 
wretched homes from which these 
girls are taken, the number who have 
turned out badly seems wonderfully 
small, and is in great measure due to 
the hold retained on them after leaving 
the Home. That hold needs to be a 
real one to stand against—father, 
mother, friends, weak human nature 
all pulling the other way ;. but, thank 
God ! it does bear the strain, strong in 
the strength of love; and many a 
little maid has stood firm in that 
strength—humble sister to the old 
saint who stood alone against the 
world. 

The pathetic case of Marianne 
Brown is an illustration in point. She 
is the smallest mite that ever called 
herself fourteen, and she apologises to 
the ladies at the Home for her size by 
eagerly telling them in her thin little 
voice: “I know I’m small, but I'ma 
fust-rate hand at scrubbing and clean- 
ing for all that! You'd say so if you 
saw me at work!” This girl has been 
driven from one situation after another 
by the unceasing pursuit of her 
parents. They are abominably wicked, 
and pawn everything they can lay 
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their hands on, for drink. Directly 
they find out where Marianne is, they 
come to her with some pitiful story 
of starvation, and never leave the 
house till she has handed over her 
precious wages to them; once they 
carried off her boots too. When a 
few more weeks have passed, back 
they come prowling after her again, 
and the usual sad end follows, of the 
mistress giving her warning because 
she brings such disreputable people 
about the house. Marianne comes 
back to Hoxton Home after each dis- 
missal; and now the Lady Super- 
intendent hopes that she has at last 
got her a place where her wretched 
parents wiil not succeed in tracking 
her down ; but her stunted growth will 
always be against her getting a really 
good place, though she “‘is such a 
famous hand at scrubbing!” The 
Parochial Mission Woman brought 
this girl to Haberdashers’ Hall as the 
one way of saving her from certain 


ruin. 

Nelly Targett also suffered from a 
cruel parent. Nelly’s father, a dock- 
labourer, lives in Whitechapel ; he has 
been for years a drunkard, and 
brutally ill-used his wife till she died 
in a decline. After her death he 
visited his children with the same 
treatment, and ended by turning Nelly 
out of doors. For a time she kept her- 
self and a little sister by doing odd 
jobs for Jews on Saturdays ; but that 
apparently was not a lucrative employ- 
ment, for it left her all the other 
days to starve in. She did not want 
to go on the street, and there was her 
little sister to protect too, so she went 
about asking every one she met if they 
could tell her of a Home for girls any- 
where ; and some one she asked re- 
ferred her to the parish clergyman, 
and he sent her to the Hoxton Home. 
Nelly was filthy in her person and 
habits, and very violent in her temper, 
when she came there, but now she is 
clean and nice, and her temper much 
improved. She began work as a 
general servant, and is now housemaid 
in a gentleman’s family, where she is 
doing well. 


I should like to tell you next Emily 
Lovelock’s story, as it shows, in its 
sorrows and coarse cruelty, the fate 
to which thousands of poor girls are 
exposed, and the utter nonsense it is 
to look upon parents like hers as their 
rightful protectors. She is one of five 
children. Her father is by trade a 
boot-closer, and her mother was a 
general servant before her marriage. 
She died three years ago, in the Shore- 
ditch Infirmary, of disease brought 
on by her husband’s neglect and ill- 
treatment, leaving their five children 
(of whom the eldest, Emily, was only 
eleven) to his tender mercies. A few 
days after her death, Lovelock quar- 
relled with his landlord and assaulted 
him, and in consequence was sent to 
prison for six months. Two of the 
children were sent to Canada by Miss 
Macpherson, and two were taken to the 
workhouse. Emily ran away to an 
aunt, a very bad woman, who kept her 
a day or two and then turned her 
adrift. She then went to the Mild- 
may Park Deaconesses, who sent her 
to a clergyman, who brought her to 
the Hoxton Home. She was almost a 
savage when she arrived ; her beautiful 
long hair, which reached to her feet, 
was in such a loathsome condition that 
it could not be cleaned, and had to be 
all cut off, and her clothes had to be 
burnt immediately. Emily was kept 
at the Home two or three months, and 
when at last she was got into good 
ways, the Lady Superintendent found 
her a place, where she did very well 
till her father was discharged from 
prison and free to do evil again. He 
went at once to the workhouse, claimed 
his children, carried them off to his 
lodgings, and immediately gave them 
a stepmother. Then he hunted Emily 
out, and didall he could to persuade 
her to leave her place and come away 
with him. As shé would not do so, 
he went to Haberdashers’ Hall and 
tried to get the Lady Superintendent to 
use her influence with Emily for the 
same purpose. This she refused to do, 
as the stepmother was a bad woman 
and the home was utterly vile. The 
next thing Emily heard was that 
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her stepmother had deserted Lovelock 
because of his cruelty to her, for he 
used to come home drunk night after 
night, and night after night ill-used 
her; and now she was gone, the 
wretched man’s one aim was to get his 
eldest daughter into his clutches again. 
To gain this object he pursued her 
inveterately until she was actually 
dismissed from her place on account of 
his haunting her so, and then he 
triumphantly carried her off to his 
home. 

There she, her father, and sister 
pigged together in one tiny room, slept 
in one bed, and lived in such a state 
of filth and misery, that Emily fell ill 
of “the fever.” As she recovered, her 
father began his old practices of ill- 
treatment, starving and kicking her 
till she fled for shelter back to the 
Hoxton Home. Thither Lovelock 
pursued her, and insisted on carrying 
her off that same evening ; two hours 
later Emily returned to her refuge, 
bringing her crippled baby sister with 
her. She told the Lady Superintendent 
that her father had been savagely 
violent and had frightened her terribly, 
for she thought he had meant to kill 
her, but he would not let her go unless 
she took the baby off with her, and so 
rid him of both burdens at once! 
She prayed to be saved from his 
cruelty, and not in vain—for both the 
bruised famishing children were taken 
in. The poor little baby was sent to 
the workhouse nursery, as she was too 
young to be kept at the Home; but 
that was onlya temporary arrangement, 
for the ladies of Haberdashers’ Hall 
did not rest till they had got her into 
an Infants’ Home, where she is now, 
and is tenderly mothered in a way she 
never experienced before in the course 
of her short sad life. Lovelock was 
bribed with a present of clothes to 
sign an agreement, promising never to 
interfere with his children, and never 
to try to get his eldest girl’s wages 
from her. Emily is now in a good 
situation, and is doing well there. 

One more girl’s story and I have 
done; but as it touches on another 
point of danger and temptation, from 


which the higher classes are so safely 
sheltered that they scarcely realise its 
existence, I should not like to pass it 
over. Clara James is the daughter of 
a leather-dresser, a very bad man, a 
drunkard and wife-beater. Mrs. James 
was very unhappy about her girl’s 
future,and asked the Parochial Mission 
Woman, whom she knew to be a trusty 
friend, to try and get Clara into the 
Hoxton Home, as she wanted her to 
be a servant, and that Home was just 
the place where she would like her to 
be taught, and where they would be 
sure to befriend her when she herself 
was dead, for she was very ill then, 
and knew she could not recover. Clara 
was fourteen years old when the Mis- 
sion Woman brought her to Hoxton 
Home. Very soon after her mother 
died, and in her last dying words sent 
a solemn intreaty to the Lady Super- 
intendent never to lose sight of her 
daughter. Clara was wayward and 
high-tempered, and had made unde- 
sirable friends, therefore her poor 
mother was very anxious about her. 

The Lady Superintendent took the 
charge laid upon her, and gained the 
girl’s love and confidence completely, 
so she was able to send her out to her 
first place with every hope that all 
would go well with her. From that 
situation Clara moved to a better— 
i.e. that of housemaid in a boarding- 
school ; but there, unfortunately, her 
bad temper made her enemies, .and she 
was obliged to leave and to descend the 
rank of a general servant again. 

She has now been four years in 
service, and is doing well; but what 
would have become of her had she not 
had a wise friend and trusted adviser 
in the Lady Superintendent I cannot 
tell; for her mother’s fears were only 
too true, and temptation did come from 
one of her former bad associates. She 
had not seen this girl for more than a 
year after she came to the Hoxton 
Home, when one day, as Clara was 
going on an errand for her mistress, 
she came face to face with her in the 
street. 

“Where are you now?” asked the 
girl, struck perhaps by the quiet re- 
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spectability of Clara’s appearance, and 
constrasting its dowdiness with her 
own gaudy attire. 

“1’m in a place, and there’s nought 
for you fo be scornful at!” answered 
Clara, irritated by her sneer. 

The girl laughed, and said with a 
wink, ‘ You'd better by far come with 
me, poor slavey, and I'll show you how 
to earn as much in a week as you do 
now ina year! And you can dress as 
smart as you like, and go where you 
like, and keep your own hours, and be 
your own mistress ! ” 

Clara was very much unsettled by 
ths meeting, but she spoke of it to 
no one till the monthly Sunday tea- 
dricking at Haberdashers’ Hall, when 
she told the Lady Superintendent a 
little about it, and she by a few judi- 
cious questions quietly found out the 
rest. The poor girl was a street- 
walker, and having fallen herself, was 
trying with all her power to drag 
down others into the same terrible 
depths. Then, with the dying mother’s 
prayer making her wise to save, the 
Lady Superintendent talked it all over 
with Clara, and warned her what 
dreadful misery that alluring promise 
of liberty and riches would really lead 
her to. The end of the talk was that 
Clara promised to break off her ac- 
quaintance, and never to allow herself 
to be drawn into conversation if 
they met again, and so let herself be 
tempted, 

From that day Clara always re- 
ported to the Lady Superintendent 
when she had seen the poor woman, 
and generally ended with the assur- 
ance that she had kept her promise of 
silence, saying—“ For I wouldn’t stop 
to speak.”” She has not now seen her 
for some time, so I trust the tempta- 
tion has passed from her; but what 
strength would that girl have had to 
resist it if she had not learnt to pray 
to God, and to take counsel with a 
motherly friend whom she felt she 
could trust? Onemore soul would have 
been lost. 

I have been led to tell these stories 
of a few of the girls, as fair samples of 


the sort of histories any of the three 
hundred would tell you of themselves, 
did you but chance to come across them. 
They are almost all uniformly sad 
histories, loveless and miserable, till 
better things and brighter prospects 
were given them in Haberdashers’ 
Hall. If this account of a quiet little- 
known work has wearied you, it is my 
fault as the teller of it ; the work itself 
is not to blame, for it is too full of life 
and interest for it to weary any one 
who witnessed it. 

Real life is better than pictures, 
therefore go and see Hoxton Home 
itself, and do not go only by my de- 
scription ; but when you go, remember 
the deep meaning of such work, for it 
is too often lost sight of in the scenes 
of busy life more immediately about 
us. Remember that it is not only, or 
even chiefly, what Hoxton Home trains 
its little maids to be, but what it saves 
them from being, that makes the vital 
importance of its work. Truly for 
them, prevention is better than cure. 

Can you refuse to help to save these 
poor helpless girls, for whom when sin 
and vice have dragged them down, 
costly penitentiaries and prisons are 
built to try to undo the evil that can 
never be undone; but whom a few 
such Homes as this one I have de- 
scribed here, a few pounds spent, a few 
prayers, a little love, would have kept 
in pure and healthy womanhood, and 
have made of many of them happy 
wives and mothers, the centres of 
bright good homes? 


** See throughout the swarming city, 
Countless econ ped “i throng, 
Unto whom celestial p 
Calls to pause,—— et oe not long, 
For, one a one, full fast they disappear 
Into fro 8 ~~' grave, where none their voice 


si Think b bos many may be given 
To that lasting fiery lake, 
Who had found a place in heaven 
Hadst thou toil’d for Jesus’ sake, 
Hadst thou > watch’d and cue their 
souls to sa 
Before upon - oll closed the never-opening 
grave!” 


Lavra E, Rippina. 
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SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY. 


III.—CATANTA. 


Arter Taormina we shall naturally 
make our next halt at the city whose 
history and legends are inseparably 
bound up with the physical phenomena 
of the mountain whose name it bore 
for a moment. For a while Catania was 
Etna ; some may perhaps have read the 
ode of Pindar which proclaims the fact 
without remembering that the AiQtna 
of the ode is the Catania of ordinary 
history and geography. Otherwise the 
city has hardly changed its name. 
Katané, Catana or Catina, Catania, are 
variations much slighter than those by 
which Akragas has changed into Gir- 
genti. Only we may remark that the 
most modern name, even of a city which 
was largely Italianized even before the 
Roman occupation, falls back on the 
Greek, as opposed to the Latin, accent. 
Caténia must come straight from Greek 
Karavn, not at all from Latin Cdtina or 
even Cétana. It thus keeps the pro- 
nunciation, perhaps not of the days of 
its Greek independence or its Campanian 
bondage, but certainly of the days of its 
Saracenic conquest and its Norman de- 
liverance. Every hint that we can find, 
every jot or tittle which can throw any 
light oa the puzzling question of Sicilian 
speech is well worth recording. Straciisa 
keeps its Latin accent, which is doubt- 
less much easier to sound : Catania, not- 
withstanding Campanian and Roman 
colonists, remains, in its name at least, 
Greek.! 

But we could almost wish that the 
colonists from the neighbouring Naxos 
who first made Katané a city of Hellas, 
hadthought of thename which afterwards 

1 In medieval Latin the name takes various 
shapes, Cathena, Catanea, Cathania, what not. 
In the last we have the actual modern name. 
Cathena may, by some false etymology, have 
been suggested by catena ; if so, we have an- 
other witness to the accent. Writers like 


Hugo Falcandus, who profess classical accu- 
tracy, cleave to Catina. 


suggested itself to the Syracusan tyrant. 
It should have been tna, Aitné, from 
the beginning. It is the presence of 
the mountain which rises above it 
which gives to Catania all that distin- 
guishes its past history and its present 
state from those of other Sicilian cities. 
The summit soars far away ; the slope of 
/£tna in the widest sense begins in the 
streets of Catania, as, among the lowlier 
heights of our own island, the slope of 
the Sugar-Loaf begins in the streets of 
Abergavenny and the slope of Mendip 
in the streets of Wells. The great ob- 
ject which rules over all is the mountain 
whose Greek name at least suggests the 
burning fiery furnace, the place of 
punishment for rebels against the 
Gods, but which the Saracen and the 
modern Sicilian speak of with a kind of 
subdued reverence as the Mount, the 
Mount of Mounts, the first and mighti- 
est without competition of its own 
order. Philologers must settle whether 
Airvn can be in any strict sense derived 
from, or even cognate with, the verb 
ai@ey. For him who looks at the moun- 
tain itself it is enough that Pindar 
clearly thought that it was so. At least 
it seems no unfit name for the cloudy 
pillar of heaven, the eternal nurse of 
snow, where Typhén groans beneath 
the roots of the mountain and Hé- 
phaistos plies his hammer on its 
peaks, and whence rivers of fire break 
forth to devour with fierce jaws the 
smooth fields of fruitful Sicily.2 To the 
Arabs Aitna was indeed “The Moun- 
tain,” a height to which their earlier 


* It is hardly needful to copy the famous 
passages of Pindar (Pyth. i. 29—57) and 
Aschylus (Prom, 363—372); but Pindar’s 
words clearly suggest a connexion between 
Alrin and aldew ; 


+ + + + Worapol 
Vduepasow piv mpoxéorts psov karvod 
or. 


A crowd of Latin poets, as every one knows, 
have repeated the two original pictures, 
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experience could indeed supply no rival. 
And are we in the modern Mongibello 
to see simply another case of that most 
common caprice of language by which, 
when the meaning of a word is forgot- 
ten, another word of the same meaning 
is tacked on? I can venture to quote 
an analogy, lowly indeed but exact. I 
write on the slope of Ben Knoll, where 
the Celtic and English names for the 
same object are coupled exactly like the 
Arabic and Italian names are in Mongi- 
Jello." But one would rather, if one 
could, look on the double name as the 
united effort of two languages to pro- 
claim the lordship of the Mount of 
Mounts over all the heights of Sicily 
and Southern Europe. 

Be this as it may, it is tna which 
has given to Catania its special character, 
its special memories, its most charac- 
teristic traditions of the earliest and of 
the latest times. Catania has hada long 
and an eventful history. In no age, 
save perhaps a very late one, does it 
stand out in the front of Sicilian 
history, like Syracuse and Palermo, like 
Messina and Taormina. But it has had 
its full share in the revolutions of the 
island ; it has been lost and won, it 
has changed its rulers and its inhabit- 
ants, like other Sicilian cities ; it has 
been the birth-place or the dwelling-place 
of some of the most famous names in 
Sicilian history. But before all things 
it is the city at the foot of Aitna, As 
we draw near to Catania, we come across 
a phenomenon to which we are unused 
elsewhere ; we see geological formations to 
which we can give a date and a very mo- 
dern date. We see what the unscientific 
mind is tempted to call rocks and strata, 
but which took their present shape when 
England and Sicily alike were under 
the rule of a Charles the Second. The 
distinctive appearance of the city and 
its neighbourhood is owing to the vari- 
ous outpourings of /Ztna, and above all 
to the great outpouring of 1669. Art 
and nature alike have been brought 


1 The difference in arrangement of course 
follows the common rule of the two languages ; 
English places the qualifying word first, Italian 
second : Ben Knoll, Mongibello. 


within the circle of its power. In and 
round Catania the fire-flood has made and 
it has unmade; the lava has covered 
and blackened the land ; it has set new 
bounds to the sea ; it has at once over- 
whelmed the works of man and has sup- 
plied his hand with a new material. Here 
it covers the ground like a sheet ; there 
it has taken—on a small scale to be 
sure—the fantastic forms of the sea- 
cliffs. Here we tread upon it as the 
most enduring form of pavement ; here 
we see it wrought into artistic forms, If 
the remnant of Count Roger’s minster 
stands up dark and gloomy, it is because 
its stones, if stones they are to be called, 
were hewn out of the strange quarry 
which the upheavings of the mountain 
have supplied for the architectural needs 
of its neighbours. Here we see the 
castle of the Emperor-King, the castle 
whose massive walls withstood the fire- 
flood, but whose foundations have been 
cut out from the new stratum which 
formed around them—the castle which, 
once built to overhang the sea, has been 
cut off from sea and shore by the new 
land thus strangely added to the Sicilian 
realm. We see too where the strong 
walls of the city bore up against the 
burning stream, where the lava over- 
leaped the bulwark, so that the work- 
man’s hands in no very distant age 
abides as a formation older than the 
latest work of nature. We walk through 
the city; we note its modern air, 
its general lack of all those buildings 
of past times which charm us at Pal- 
ermo and at Taormina. Catania has its 
antiquities; in one class of antiquities 
it is specially rich ; but most of them 
have to be looked for; many of them 
have to be looked for beneath the 
ground. If eruptions and earthquakes 
have done much to destroy, the erup- 
tions at least, if not the earthquakes, 
have also done something to preserve. 
Greek, Roman, Saracen, Norman, have 
overthrown and have built up within the 
streets of Catania and the coasts thereof. 
But the nurse of snow and of fire, which 
has seen them oneafter another come and 
go, has overthrown and built up more 
than all of them. 
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Katané, child of Chalkidian Naxos, 
enemy of Doric Syracuse, arose on the 
coast between her parent and her foe. 
In her earliest days, before her foe had 
given her new citizens and a new name, 
her fame is chiefly drawn from her 
connexion with two renowned but half 
legendary names. Katané was the birth- 
place of Charéndas the lawgiver, the 
burial-place of Sté@sichoros the poet. 
In those days the two callings did 
not lie so far asunder as they do in 
our times ; for, if the laws of Charéndas 
were really sung at Athenian wine- 
parties,! they must surely have been 
composed in metre. Of Chardndas and 
his laws Diodéros has much to tell us ;? 
but he has plainly confounded him with 
some later lawgiver of Thourioi. Yet 
there is a primitive ring about some 
bits of legislation which he attributes to 
Charéndas which seems to agree better 
with the earlier, though rather vague, 
date of the real Katanaian lawgiver 
than with the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. It was surely a primitive 
lawgiver who forbade a man who had 
given his children a stepmother to have 
any share in the councils of the state, 
because he who had judged so badly 
for his own household could not be a 
good counsellor for the commonwealth. 
Had such a doctrine been enforced in 
later times, Sicily could never have 
flourished under the rule of Count Roger, 
husband of three successive wives. Pri- 
mitive enough too is the famous law that 
he who proposed any change in the 
laws should come into the assembly 
with a halter round his neck, ready to 
be hanged if his motion was not carried. 
And no less primitive are the occasions 
on which this ordeal is said to have been 
successfully undergone. “ An eye for an 
eye,” said the law of Charéndas. But 
the one-eyed man whose enemy had 
knocked out his single eye, carried an 
amendment by which, in such cases as 
his, where total blindness followed, the 
aggressor was to lose both eyes and not 


1 So says Athénaios, xiv. p. 619 (p. 1376 
Dindorf), #8orvro 5& ’A@hynor Kal of Xapdévdov 
vount Kar’ olvov, bs “Epurnds mnow ev Extw weph 
vouoberar. 2 xii, 11I—19. 

No, 233 —von, xxx1x. 


one only. So again a lax law of divorce 
which allowed the wife to put away her 
husband was reformed on the motion of 
an elderly man whose young wife had 
thus exchanged him for a successor 
of her own age. The husband might 
put away his wife, and the wife might 
put away her husband, but only on 
condition that he or she did not marry 
any one younger than the person put 
away. These stories sound very much 
like echoes of other stories about the 
legislation of Zaleukos at the Epizephy- 
rian Lokroi; but, if they ever happened 
at all, they are certainly more likely to 
have happened at Katané in some early 
age than at Thourioi in the days of 
Periklés. But perhaps it is safer to 
refer the whole story to the land of 
Nowhere, when we remember that the 
one thing which Aristotle records of 
the laws of Charéndas is that he was 
the first lawgiver who made false wit- 
ness an indictable offence.* But Aris- 
totle himself has preserved one word of 
his laws, which seems to give us a little 
picture of old Katanaian simplicity. 
Members of the same family appeared in 
his statute-book as men of the same 
cupboard or meal-jar.* 

Stésichoros the poet bears a name 
with which even the passing traveller 
to modern Catania must be fairly fami- 
liar, as it is stamped in so prominent a 
way on the street nomenclature of the 
existing city. A native of Himera, 
who chose Katané for his dwelling- 
place, he seems to have been in all ages 
duly honoured by the city of his adop- 
tion. We mourn the loss of his tomb, 
once standing before the gate which 
bore his name, an octagonal tomb, 
mounted on eight steps and surrounded 
by eight columns, suggesting the idea 
of a forerunner of the mausoleum of 
Jovius at Spalato.® But for that, as 
for all other traces of Greek Katané, 
we shall look in vain in modern Catania. 

5 Politics, ii. 12, 10, 

4 Politics, i. 2. 5H ev oby eis wacay ucpary 
cuveornkvia Kowwvia kara piow olds eatin, obs 
Xaodvbas wey adel dbuooirtous, Exmevidnys 58 
6 Kpi\s duoxamous. 

f 5 See Suidas under Ernolxopos and wdyra 
OKTW. 
DD 
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The tomb no doubt commemorated a 
real man and a real poet, but a mythical 
atmosphere floats about Stésichoros as it 
floats about Charéndas. That he had an 
alias, that his true name is said to have 
been Tisias, and that Stésichoros was 
merely an assumed name betokening cer- 
tain musical reforms, in no way sends him 
into the legendary class. But he slan- 
dered Helen in his verse; he lost his eye- 
sight as a punishment, and he received it 
again when he made his palinode. One 
is afraid to ask whether this man of 
Himera or of Katané was the prototype 
of a yet more famous man of Thessaly ; 
but the loss of eyesight as a punish- 
ment for slander almost sounds as if the 
canonized heroine had stepped in to en- 
force the laws of Charéndas. The punish- 
ment which Chardndas denounced against 
false witness is not recorded, while 
legend at least dwelled on the loss of eyes 
as a part of his criminal jurisprudence. 
But in no age of Catania can we long 
forget AEtna, and the presence of her 
terrible neighbour is impressed on the 
most-widely spread legend of her early 
days. And that legend is a more pleas- 
ing form of the same idea which appears 
again in the most widely-spread legends 
of her later days. The fiery streams of 
Etna, if they know how to destroy, 
sometimes also know how to spare. 
Every visitor to Catania has heard how 
the flood of lava in 1669 turned aside to 
spare the holy house of Saint Benedict, 
though it did not scruple to destroy the 
holy places of other saints. Here there 
is at least no doubt of the fact, whatever 
theories may be held as to its causes ; 
it is a harder trial of faith when we are 
told that the lava was driven back by 
the veil of Saint Agatha in the year 
after her martyrdom, while Decius was 
yet reigning. All these stories follow 
the pattern of the oldest of Catanian 
legends told by a crowd of writers, 
Greek and Latin. The tale of the 
Pious Brethren was seen by Pausanias 
painted at Delphi by the pencil of Poly- 
gnétos;! it supplied Apollénios of 
1 It was painted in the Knidian Lesché at 


Olympia. e Pausanias, x. 28. 4. He tells 
the story in full. 


Tyana with the materials of a sermon,” 
and Claudian with the materials of an 
idyll. Ausonius, on the strength of 
the tale, gives Catina a place along 
with Syracuse among “noble cities,” a 
place which no other Sicilian city shares 
with these two, and places the story of 
the Catanian brethren on a level with 
the renowned Syracusan legend of Are- 
thousa herself. Nor is the tale con- 
fined to painters, poets, and preachers, 
Prose compilers like Konén and Va- 
lerius Maximus‘ have preserved it, and 
the grave Strabo gives it a place in his 
survey of the Sicilian coast. When 
/€tna first showed himself in his full 
might to Hellenic Sicily, in his first 
recorded eruption, the first since Greeks 
had made a home on Sicilian soil, the 
pious brethren Amphinomos and Ana- 
pios® bore off on their shoulders, the 
one their father, the other their mother ; 
the stream of lava turned so as to leave 
them unhurt; the place was known as 
the Pious Field,’ and the Pious Brethren 
themselves were commemorated by 
statues on which Claudian looked with 
admiration, but deemed that all Sicily 
should have joined to raise, not only 
statues but temples to their honour.’ 


2 Apollénios, hawing come to Catina, natu- 
rally made a discourse about tna, Typhds, 
and whatever else was locally edif: ing, It 
takes up four chapters in his Life by Philo 
stratos. The mention of the Place of the 
Pious (xdpos EitoeBdv) comes just at the end, 
v. 17 


3 Ausonius, Clare Urbes. 10. 


Quis Catinam sileat, quis quadruplices Syra- 
cusas ? 

Hanc ambustorum fratrum pietate celebres, 

Illam complexam miracula fontis et amnis. 


# Valerius Maximus, v. 4, 3, has only a very 
short reference. Konén is reported by 
Photios, p. 139, ed. Bekker. 

5 Strabo, vi. 2 (vol. ii. p. 28, Tauchnitz.) 
But he says ra wép) robs eboeBeis exe? TeOpva- 
Anta. 

® Another, a Syracusan version (Solinus, p. 
56), gave their names as Emantias and 
Kriton. 

7 “Campus Piorum” in Solinus, edoeBav 
xépa in Konén. 

§ Eidyllia 7 :— 

Cur non Amphinomo, cur non tibi, fortis Anapi, 
ternum Siculus templa dicavit honos ? 

Plura licit summe dederit Trinacria laudi ; 
Noverit hoc majus se genuisse nihil, 
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Local beliefs of this kind live on 
through all political changes, through 
all foreign conquests, and doubtless all 
the successive inhabitants of Catania, 
from the first eruption down to Clau- 
dian’s day, alike looked on the Pious 
Brethren as their own countrymen. It 
needed that change of religion which 
was going on in Claudian’s day, but to 
which Claudian contrived to shut his 
eyes, to depose Amphinomos and Ana- 
pios and to install the virgin Agatha in 
their stead. But long before Saint 
Agatha had taken her place as the 
heavenly protectoress of Catania, the 
statues of the Pious Brethren, if they 
dated from their own days, must have 
looked down upon many changes. Re- 
volutions were the inevitable lot of 
every Sicilian city ; specially were they 
the lot of the city on which mighty 
Syracuse looked with undying hatred. 
We feel that we are truly in the world 
of Hellas, when from Catania we look 
to Syracuse, when we see the heights 
once covered by the despot-city, and 
when to reach them the eye leaps over 
more than one site of once independent 
Hellenic commonwealths. But it is 
something to remember that it was 
mainly from the tyrants of Syracuse 
that the Chalkidic city suffered ; in the 
democracy of Syracuse she once found 
a friend. The first blow was when 
Katané for a while ceased to be Katané. 
It was, as Mr. Grote truly says,! a new 
way of winning the heroic honours of a 
founder, when the tyrant Hierén drove 
out the people of Katané, when he 
settled them, like an eastern despot, at 
Leontinoi, when he planted a Dorian 
colony from Syracuse and Peloponnésos, 
and elsewhere, within the deserted 
walls, and on the strength of this pro- 
cess gave himself out as founder of the 
new Hellenic city of Aitné. Of that 
city Hierdn seems to have rejoiced to 
call himself king* and citizen. It was 

1 Hist. of Greece, v. 304. See in Aristotle’s 
Politics (v. 11, 7) for his woraywyldes and 
wraxoveral, on whom the Ear of Dionysios 
must have been a scientific improvement. 

2 Pindar, Pyth. i. 116: 

Gy’, trevr” Afrvas Baoirc? 
plrcov ekevpwpuev Suvov. 


as Hierdn of tna, not as Hierdn of 
Syracuse, that he gained the Pythian 
victory which Pindar sings of In 
that hymn he paints Altna as enjoy- 
ing Dorian laws and Dorian freedom 
under her king and founder ;* but at the 
same time he deems it needful to warn 
the half-deified conqueror that Croesus 
and not Phalaris should be his model 
asaruler.* It was a poet’s dream. We 
ean echo the zeal of Pindar when he 
glorifies his patron in his character of 
Hellenic champion, as the conqueror 
who smote the Etruscan on the sea by 
Kymé, and who made Himera, the 
scene pf Pheenician overthrow, a name 
to be set alongside of Salamis and 
Plataia.® But the pious imagination of 
the constitutional king ruling over 
&tna was soon to vanish. Before long 
Syracuse was again free, and the liberated 
people were ready to undo the work of 
their tyrants, even at the cost of driv- 
ing out Dorian settlers by the help of 
Sikel allies, Syracuse and Douketios 
worked together in the cause of Katané 
for the Katanaians. The Hieronian 
intruders departed to found for them- 
selves another Aitna. Katané stood 
again a free Chalkidic city, whose re- 
stored citizens showed their Chalkidian 
patriotism in the perhaps over-zealous 
shape of destroying the tomb of the 


Diodéros (xi. 51) calls him 6 Baciveds tar 
Aepanosiar. 
Pyth. i. 118: 

7@ wodw Kelvay Beodud- 

Tw ovv érevdepia 

“TAALSos ordOuds ‘Idépev 

év véwows Exrioce, K. T. A. 
So. he is Airvaios tévos in Pyth. iii. 123. 
Strabo (u.s.) quotes, seemingly from a lost 
ode— 


tabdwy ‘Iépwr ducvupe mdrep, 
wtlorop Alrvas. 

* Pyth, i. 84. 

5 Pyth.i. 138—156 Onthe fight by Kymé, 
see Diodéros, xi. 51. This was Hierén’s own 
warfare, but his share in the victory of 
Himera along with his brothers appears from 
the dedicatory verses of Siménidés, Gaisford, 
Poet Minores, i. 373. 
nul Térwr’, ‘lépwva, TMoAv(nrov, @pac’Bovdov 

maidas Acwoueveus Tov Tplrod’ dvOéuevar 

x * * * * « 
BdpBapa vixioavras %vyn, wodAry Bt wapacxeiv 
otppaxov “EAAnow xeip’ és Ercvdepiny. 
DD2 
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Dorian intruder whom A®tna might 
revere as a founder, but in whom 
Katané saw only a tyrant.! In the 
assembly of this new Katané Alkibiadés 
harangued, and the city formed the centre 
of Athenian operations in the great siege 
of Syracuse. But Katané, like Naxos, 
brought on itself by that crime a second 
and in some sort more terrible over- 
throw at Syracusan hands. Hierdn, 
though he changed the name and drove 
out the inhabitants of the city, at least 
left his A2tna a city of Hellas. Diony- 
sios drove out their descendants to 
people the city once more with Cam- 
panian mercenaries. Their sojourn there 
was not long; they teo left Katané for 
the new tna. But their presence was 
none the less the beginning of a great 
change. A Greek, bearing himself as 
the champion of Greece, hands over 
Greek sites and Greek cities to bar- 
barians. We feel that, though Hierdn 
was a tyrant, he was a tyrant of another 
stamp from Dionysios. At such a mo- 
ment we may feel half inclined not to 
refuse him the kingly title which Dio- 
déros gives him as well as Pindar. But 
more than this, while Dionysios gives 
Tauros to Sikels, he gives Katané to 
Campanians. He cuts Hellas short, not 
only in favour of those on whose soil 
Hellénes were intruders, but in favour 
of fresh intruders on the same soil. 
And yet, as we have seen, the bar- 
barians of Italy and the barbarians 
of Sicily were not wholly strangers 
to each other. Capua, nearer in dis- 
tance than Rome and Tusculum, was 
further in blood than Sikel Tauro- 
menion. And yet we can hardly doubt 
that Sikels, Latins, and Campanians 
were all branches of one great stock, 
and that, in the presence of these Cam- 
panians side by side with the old in- 
habitants, we may see the beginning of 
the process which in the end made 
Sicily Italian instead of Greek. Things 
look, on the whole, very much as if 
Katané never again became thoroughly 
Hellenic after the first settlement of the 

1 Strabo(u.s.), ard thy TeAeuTIy Tot "lépwvos 


watedOdvres oi Katavain rovs te évolxous €&¢Ba- 
Aov kal rov tdpov dvdan aay TB Tupdvvov. 


Campanians. Our notices for a long time 
are very obscure. We see that the city 
was peopled, but we are not distinctly 
told by whom. But the next man of 
Katané of whom we can form a personal 
idea bears a name which may do some- 
what to help us. When Timoledn 
came, Katané was ruled by the tyrant 
Mamerkos. The name is Italian, 
Latin, a prenomen of the great AEmi- 
lian house, borne by a dictator whom 
tome remembered with honour. Does 
the presence of a tyrant with an Italian 
name imply that Katané was then again 
in Italian hands?? We are told so by 
a late writer; but we must not forget 
that the foremost champion of the 
federal freedom of Achaia bore the no 
less Italian mame of Markos, And 
what we learn of this tyrant shows us 
that, whatever was the race or the con- 
dition of his subjects, their ruler, 
whether of Hellenic origin or not, was a 
votary of Hellenic culture. A poet in 
the Greek tongue, he bears the likeness 
of Dionysios rather than the likeness 
of Hierdn. Like Dionysios, he wrote 
tragedies, and, while the exploits of 
Hierén were commemorated in the 
verses of Simonidés and Pindar, the ex- 
ploits of Mamerkos were commemorated 
in verses of his own.* 

But we must go back for a moment 
from the days of Timoleén to the days 
of Dionysios. On this side of Sicily, 
save only in Syracuse itself, we are 
sometimes tempted to forget how large 
a part of the history of the island is 
taken up by the struggle between the 
Pheenician and the Greek. But though 
Katané never passed under Pheenician 
rule, it is certain that her citizens at least 
looked on during one ofthe greatest 
days of that struggle and beheld one 
of the greatest of Pheenician victories, 
Close by the harbour of Katané was 
fought the great sea-fight of B.c. 394, in 


2 Diodéros, xvi. 69. Professor Holm (Die 
alte Catania, 10) assumes his Italian origin, 
which is distinctly asserted by Cornelius 
Nepos. 

% Plutarch, Timoleén, xxxi. He gives a 
specimen of the tyrant’s verses, a hexameter 
and pentameter, showing some command of 
long words, 
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which Carthaginian Magén overthrew 
Syracusan Leptinés. The Semitic victor 
not only smote the Greek fleet in Kata- 
naian waters ; he landed on the Kata- 
naian shore to tell over his spoils, and to 
refit his own ships and the ships which 
he had won from Hellas, The men of 
Katané, says the native historian, both 
saw and heard him.! Only who were 
the men of Katané at that mo- 
ment? The Campanians who had so 
lately held the city were now at Aitné ; 
to them the Carthaginian general sends 
a special message. But we hear no- 
thing of any dealings, hostile or peace- 
ful, with the men of Katané, beyond 
the great show of victory which he had 
made in their eyes and ears. Had 
Katané passed to Carthaginian rule, its 
fate would surely have been added to 
the other sins of Dionysios in the har- 
angue in which Theodéros, the cham- 
pion of Syracusan freedom, is made to 
denounce the tyrant. Theoddéros in- 


sists emphatically on the wickedness of 


giving up Katané to the Campanians ; he 
says not a word as to its having passed 
under the dominion of Carthage.* It 
would almost seem as if the great 
neighbour who had so often shown him- 
self an enemy, had for once proved a 
friend. Himilkén, marching towards 
Katané, had been checked by a sudden 
outpouring of the fire-flood. A®tna this 
time saved the city at his foot. The 
home of Stésichoros was perhaps not 
won back for Hellas, but she was at 
least saved for Europe. Semitic rule 
in Catania was put off for more than 
twelve hundred years. 

For the next hundred and thirty 
years, the history of the city offers us 
no specially memorable contribution to 
Sicilian history. Katané figures, as we 
have seen, in the story of Timoledn; 
it figures in the other revolutions of the 
island, before and after Timoleén ; but 
it figures only in a secondary and pas- 
sive fashion ; its career as a Hellenic 
city ended when Dionysios brought in 


1 Diodéros, xiv. 60, &ste Trois Karavalois 
uh pdvov dxovardv dAAG Kal Cewpnrdy roijoa Td 
uéye9os Tov mporepiuaros. 

* 1b. xiv. 66, 68, 


the Campanians, At last, early in the 
first Punic War, the reception of the 
city into the Italian world was consum- 
mated. It d under the dominion 
of Rome, one of the first cities beyond 
the bounds of Italy to do so. Greek 
Katané now definitely changes into 
Roman Catina. But the dominion of 
Rome could not protect the subject city 
from the old natural enemy, and Roman 
oppression raised up a new enemy such 
as had never been seen in the olden 
time, /£tna still sent forth his showers, 
by one of which Catina was for a while 
wholly overwhelmed,® and the city, like 
other ‘Sicilian cities, fell for a moment 
into the hands of the revolted slaves. 
But Catina recovered from both scourges, 
and in the days of Verres it appears, 
though not sharing the exceptional 
privileges of some of its neighbours, as 
a great, rich, and flourishing city. But 
wealth, as usual, brought luxury, and 
the moral reputation of Catina was bad. 
And, as if the great mountain neighbour 
must have a hand in the smallest details 
of Catanian life, it is hinted by a later 
satirist that Actna provided the dissolute 
people at his foot with special means 
for smoothening their skins.’ The 
mountain too is said to have helped 
in another way. Sicily was then the 
granary of Italy, and Catina was the 
chief seat of the export trade. Its 
surrounding plain, fertilized, when not 
utterly overwhelmed, by volcanic matter, 
grew no small portion of the crop. Fit- 
tingly enough then the chief sanctuary 


3 Orosius (lib. v.) describes the eruption 
with some graphic power. ‘‘ tna mons 
ultra solitum exarsit: et torrentibus igneis 
suffusis lateque circumfluentibus Catinam 
urbem finesque ejus oppressit ita ut tecta 
edium calidis cineribus preusta et pre- 
gravata corruerant.” 

4 Catina is repeatedly mentioned in the 
orations against Verres. Its inhabitants are 
(iii. 43), ‘‘locupletissimi homines, amicissi- 
mique ;” elsewhere (iv. 23) itis ‘‘oppidum locu- 
ples, honestum copiosum.” But the city does 
not appear (iii. 6) either among the “‘ foederate 
civitates,” or among the ‘“‘sine fwdere im- 
munes civitates ac liber.” 

5 The reference to “‘ Catinensis pumex” in 
Juvenal (viii. 16) is compared by Holm (Die 
alte Catania, 37) with an unpleasant line of 
Furius Bibaculus, 
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of the corn-exporting city was a temple 
of the great goddess of the plough, the 
special goddess of Sicily. How far she 
was Greek Démétér, how far Italian 
Ceres, we know not. But neither 
character could preserve her image from 
the sacrilegious hands of the art-collector 
Verres.? 

In the early days of the Empire, the 
incorporation of Catina into the great 
Italian dominion was perfected by the 
city being raised to the rank of a Roman 
colony. This we may look on as the 
beginning of the city which still exists. 
At Palermo the main interest gathers 
round the Norman; at Syracuse it 
lingers with the old Greek; at 
Taormina it is divided between the 
Sikel and the Christian Sikeliot ; but 
Catania, so far as its interest is of an 
antiquarian kind at all, it gathers round 
the times of the Roman colony. The 
fact is that the main interest of Catania is 
not antiquarian ; it is before all things 
the city of lava, the city at the foot of 
Etna. The one object which, in a cur- 
sory view of the modern-looking town, 
carries us back to any of the great times 
of Sicilian history, is the fragment of 
the Norman or Saracenic minster, the 
three black apses of Count Roger. Catania 
has no Hellenic temples like Syracuse, 
no medieval palaces like Palermo. The 
Greek city has vanished; so has the 
Saracen city; so has the Norman city, 
all but that one ecclesiastical fragment 
and that castle of Frederick the Second 
which does not show itself as we pass 
through the chief streets of the modern 
town. The lava has covered a con- 
siderable part of the once habitable 
city ; it has choked up the haven where 
Magn displayed the trophies of Phe- 
nician victory, and into which Pyrrhos 
sailed in triumph, greeted with rejoic- 
ings and golden crowns as the deliverer 
of Greek and Italian alike from the 
Pheenician yoke. Small indeed is now 
the haven of Catania ; but, except where 
the lava has ruled otherwise, the ex- 
tent of the city has not very greatly 
changed in Roman, mediexval, and 


1 The story is told at large by Cicero, iv. 45. 
2 Diodéros, xxi. 11. 


modern times. Grass grows in some 
of the streets; but there are no 
visibly forsaken ancient quarters, as 
at Rome and Syracuse; nor has the 
modern town so greatly outstripped the 
ancient boundaries as in many other 
cities, We may fairly say, as we walk 
through modern Catania, that Roman 
Catina is still there below the ground. 
And indeed a little search will show 
that a good deal of Roman Catina is left 
above ground also. The city is posi- 
tively rich in remains of that one age, 
her Roman colonial age. Only there is 
no one object to stand out and give a 
character to everything, like the theatres 
of Tauromenion and of Orange. 

And yet, in one way of looking at 
it, Catania is rich, above almost all 
other cities, in this particular article of 
theatres. Arles has its theatre and 
amphitheatre, far outshining their 
Catanian rivals; but Catania has 
further, what Arles cannot boast, its 
lesser theatre, its Odeion, hard by the 
greater. Now it is in the theatres that 
we are to seek, if anywhere, for remains 
of the Greek city. And, as we stand 
in the Catanian theatre, we would of 
course gladly believe that these are 
the very seats on which the hearers of 
Alkibiadés sat. But it is unlikely that 
any building can have stood through 
the eruption of n.c. 123, and nothing is 
more certain than that all the architec- 
tural features of the building are of 
Roman work. Still there is no reason- 
able ground for doubting that the site 
and extent of the present building date 
from Hellenic times. Professor Holm 
rules in favour of the antiquity of the 
lava-wrought water-course at the bottom 
of the seats;* our excellent guide 
Gsel-fels pleads further for the founda- 
tions of the walls. We may say the 
same of the Odeion beside the 
theatre. It stands, a precious frag- 
ment, though in its present state a little 
hard to examine ; and by it lies a vast 
fragment of itself, a mighty mass of 
Roman masonry, blown up by a private 
possessor whose tale Professor Holm 
has not failed to put on record. 

3 Die alte Catania, 18. 
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The amphitheatre could not be lack- 
ing in a city which was first Campanian 
and then Roman. What is left of it is 
not very attractive or instructive to any 
but the special student of amphi- 
theatres. It can be seen only in a dark 
and fragmentary way: there is no con- 
spicuous general mass standing up as at 
Arles, Nimes, Verona, Pola, and at the 
mother and mistress of such buildings, 
Capua. Professor Holm remarks that, as 
compared with that of Verona, the Cata- 
nianamphitheatre had a larger arena, but 
had seats for a smallernumber of specta- 
tors. On the other hand the amphitheatre 
of Capua, which the Professor does not 
bring into his comparison, a larger 
building than the Roman Colosseum, 
has a smaller arena.? 

A permanent amphitheatre is of 
course not to be looked for at Catina 
or anywhere else till the days of the 
colony. But it is a curious thought 
that, considering the early Campanian 
occupation, the shows of the amphi- 
theatre may have been actually older 
at Catina than they were at Rome. At 
any rate they came to an end sooner at 
Catina than they did at Rome. Theod- 
oric loved not such sights; he could, 
for his own and the public good, stab a 
rival king with his own hands ; he had 
no fancy for risking men’s lives when 
no such reasons of state called for so 
doing. But at Rome the national taste 
was too strong for him ; he was driven 
to tolerate what he did not approve. 
At Catina there was no such need. 
From whatever cause, the amphitheatre 
was in his day already in ruins. He 
allowed the remains to be used for the re- 
pairs of the city wall.* All these buildings, 
amphitheatres and theatres, with their 
lava-stones and their columns, became 

1 Alvino, Anjfiteatro Campano (Napoli, 
1842), p. 20. 

2 See the letter of Theodoric (Cassiodorus 
Var. iii. 49) addressed to the “ Honores, pos- 
sessores, defensores, et curiales Catanensis civi- 
tatis,” where he tells them: ‘‘ Saxa que sugge- 
ritis de amphiteatro longa vetustate collapsa, 
nec aliquid ornatui publico jam prodesse, nisi 
solas turpes ruinas ostendere, licentiam vobis 
eorum in usus duntaxat publicos damus ; ut 
in murorum faciem surgat, quod non potest 
prodesse, si jaceat.” 


the quarries of later architects. Count 
Roger carried off columns to build his 
minster, and in the west front of the 
present building some of his gather- 
ings, or of the gatherings of some later 
followers, may still be seen. 

But amphitheatres and theatres by 
no means exhaust the Roman wealth of 
Catania. Baths, vaults, fragments of 
every kind—to say nothing of the 
movable remains collected in museums 
—are scattered through the city, above 
ground as wellas below. But the city has 
also a church which dates in its fabric 
from the days of the colony, which, if 
we could only believe it to be what it 
professes, would rank perhaps foremost 
among the most venerable temples of 
Christendom. Catania has its round 
church ; but it cannot claim to be a 
rival to St. Constantia; it can hardly 
claim to be a rival to Little Maplestead. 
Like the Pantheon, whose name it 
sometimes bears, like the round chapel 
at Ludlow, it has no inner range of 
columns. Antiquaries rule it to have 
been the hall of a set of baths ; an in- 
scription on the walls announces it to 
have been dedicated, in such a year of 
the reign of Claudius, by the Apostle 
Peter himself to Our Lady while she 
was yet on earth. The idea is startling ; 
it is for Roman divines to say whether 
it is orthodox. That Saint Paul was 
at Syracuse is certain, and when we 
get there we shall see traces of him ; 
but what is the authority for carrying 
Saint Peter either to Catania or 
Palermo? And how fared this most 
ancient of Christian churches, when, two 
hundred years later, the virgin Agatha 
died for her faith, and when her veil 
turned back the fire-flood ? 

The name of the martyred patroness 
has an Hellenic sound, and the next 
great event in the history of Catania 
may pass at pleasure for its restoration 
either to the Greek or to the Roman 
world. After Theodoric’s day it was 
the first of Sicilian cities to pass from 
the rule of the Goth to the rule of the 
Cesar who reigned in the New Rome. 
As the Epeirot king had sailed into its 
haven, so now came the fleet of Belisa- 
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rius the Roman Consul, bound on what 
at least professed to be a like errand of 
deliverance.! 

The diligence of Professor Holm has 
brought to light one or two scraps both 
of Byzantine and of Saracenic work 
lurking in the streets and lanes of the 
city. But no Byzantine or Saracenic 
building remains. There is however 
one work of art which, if we can be- 
lieve the local legend, belongs to the days 
of Byzantine rule, but which byno means 
comes within the standard of Byzantine 
orthodoxy. The elephant wrought in 
lava, with tusks of white marble, 
which in later times has been set to 
carry an Egyptian obelisk in the place 
before the cathedral, is held in local 
belief to be the work of a certain 
Diotro, Diodéros, Liodorus,or Heliodéros, 
who in the eighth century, turned Jew, 
practised magic, and became a manufac- 
turer of idols. The Jews of Catania 
were a numerous and a proselytizing 
body in the days of Gregory the Great ; 
but, whatever may have been their mis- 
deeds, it is hard to charge either them 
or the Saracens with being makers or 
worshippers of idols. But this Sicilian 
forerunner of Lord George Gordon 
was a mighy necromancer indeed. He 
turned men into beasts, and, when he 
was carried to Constantinople to die for 
his crimes, he escaped the vigilance of 
the Imperial police by flying through 
the air back to his own city. But 
there he met with his match in the 
Bishop Leo of Ravenna, who, as him- 
self a worker of wonders through holier 
influences, bore the surname of Thaumat- 
ourgos. Heliodéros, once, it is said, a 
candidate for the bishopric, was burned, 
not indeed in “tna, but in some lowlier 
furnace of fire. The modern historian 
of the Sicilian Mussulmans sees in this 
tale a legendary account of the last 
destruction of heathen monuments by 
Christian hands.* But the elephant, 


1 Procopius, Bell. Goth. i. 5. BeArsdpios 5% 
KatamAevoas és SixeAlay Katdvny traBev, trOev 
T€ dpudpevos Supakovoas Te duodroyig Kar wéAeis 
Tas GAAas Taperricato ovdev) r’vp. Does this 
mean that Catina alone resisted ? 

* The story is told by Amari. i. 219, but he 
does not give all the wonderful details which 


whatever may be his date, is there to 
speak for himself, not only in his own 
person, but in the place which he bears in 
the arms of the city. The obelisk which 
he has borne for the last hundred and 
forty years has no natural connexion 
with its bearer, nor is it obvious why 
an Egyptian work should find itself 
among the ornaments of the Sicilian 
city. An explanation has been found 
in the fact that Agathoklés had an 
Egyptian wife Theoxena, who, it has 
been guessed, was the step-daughter of 
the first Ptolemy. Agathoklés may 
have received an obelisk as part of her 
dowry, and he may have set it up at 
Catania. At any rate the work of the 
Egyptian is there, mounted on what 
passes for the work of the convert to 
the creed of the Hebrew. 

Catania, during the time of its con- 
nexion with the Eastern Rome, gave 
more than one saint to the Eastern 
Kalendar. Everything looks as if, at 
this time, the city had, with the rest of 
Sicily, again become thoroughly Greek ; 
but thereby hangs that most puzzling 
question, how Sicily at a later day 
became Italian. Catania figures in the 
domestic rebellion which led to the 
coming of the Saracens. There the 
traitor Euphémios—whether to avenge 
the loss of a lawful bride or to escape 
punishment for the sacrilegious carrying 
off of a veiled nun—slew the prefect 
and assumed the titles of Empire.‘ 


should be found in Fazellus, dec. i., lib. 3, 
cap. i. The magician there appears as ‘‘ Dio- 
dorus quem vulgus Lyodorum vocat.” Amari 
remarks, ‘*D’Amico dice chiamato volgar- 
mente il monumento Diodoro. Ma in oggi 
tal nome si pronunzia Diodoro, e anche 
Diodro et Diotro.” It is singular that the 
Sicilian dialect does in some cases interchange 
d and J, like ddxpv and lacrima. Till this 
fact is learned, one is tempted to see in vadde 
for vallis a trace of the Saracen. 

3 See Droysen, Hellenismus, i. 560, Of 
course I use the word ‘‘ Egyptian” only in a 
local sense, 

4+ The different versions are collected by 
Amari in the first chapter of his second 
book. It seems from page 247 that Catania 
is mentioned in his Arabic authorities ; other- 
wise its mention would seem-to come only from 
a doubtful reading in the not very trustworthy 
Chronicle of Salerno (Pertz iii. 498). , There 
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Catania however was among the last 
Sicilian cities to pass under Saracenic 
rule. The circumstances and the exact 
date are unknown; but the city would 


* seem to have held out into the tenth 


century, and not to have passed under 
the yoke till some time between the first 
and the second fall of Tauromenion. 
Like the whole of the eastern coast, 
Catania could not have been at the 
outside much more than a hundred 
years in uninterrupted bondage to the 
Mussulman. So we are apt to forget 
how comparatively short were the two 
periods during which the Ottoman held 
unbroken possession of the whole of 
Peloponnésos. Maniakés came, like 
Morosini, with a first and temporary 
deliverance ; then came the more last- 
ing overthrow of the misbelievers at 
the hands of the first Roger. As the 
Saracen conquest of Catania is shrouded 
in utter darkness, so we have but a very 
feeble light to throw on its conquest 
by the Norman. But it would seem to 
have been, from the beginning of Roger’s 
enterprise, in the hands of those Mussul- 
mans who had favoured the coming of 
the Normans. Their chief was Ibn 
Thimna, who plays towards the Chris- 
tian invader the part which Euphémios 
had played towards the Saracen. But 
it would further seem to have been in 
direct Norman occupation before the 
taking of Palermo in 1072. Soon after 
that, we find the neighbourhood of 
Catania the scene of much hard fighting 
between the Normans and the valiant 
Saracen Benarvet, the champion of the 
still unconquered lands to the south. 
Presently, somewhat to our amazement, 
we find Catania held under Count Roger 
by another unbelieving Saracen—Ibn 
Thimna is dead—whose name in its true 
Arabic shape is uncertain, but to which 
we are tempted to give a Hebrew turn 
when we read it in its Latin form of 
Bencimine. This votary of Islam, set 
as ruler over a city which had a large 
Christian population, whether of old 
jnhabitants or of new settlers, not 


is no mention of Catania in the Continuation 
of Theophanés (ii. 27) where the story of 
Euphémios is told. 


unnaturally betrayed his post to his still 
independent brethren. Benarvet then 
entered Catania; but fearing both the 
Count and the Christians of the city, 
he withdrew, taking Bencimine with 
him, to still Mussulman Syracuse. 
There, it is not easy to see why, Benci- 
mine was put to death.! 

So passed away the last traces of 
Semitic rule from the once Chalkidian 
and afterwards Campanian and Roman 
city. No Greek commonwealth in ali 
Sicily, save such as perished utterly, 
was so soon cut off from the Hellenic 
body. But the first barbarian inhabitants 
of Catania were at least barbarians of 
Europe ; the Canaanite never entered 
her gates; the Arab and the Berber 
held her for a shorter time than any 
other Sicilian city save only Taurome- 
nion on her mountain steep. And now 
came that wonderful century cf Norman 
rule of which the fragment of Count 
Roger’s minster still lives as the witness, 
But, even under the reign of William 
the Good, the physical enemies of 
Catania could not be kept off. The 
earthquake of 1170 laid the city in 
ruins, and the falling roof of the minster 
crushed the Bishop and his flock before 
the altar.2 But well had it been for 
Catania if she had had only the powers 
of nature to dread. The eloquent voice 
of Hugh Falcandus is raised in a loud 
wail over the ancient destruction of 
the city by the lava, over its more 


1 Geoffrey Malaterra (ii. 45) mentions quite 
casually that Roger was at Catania just before 
the conquest of Palermo, It is his first men- 
tion of the city. The Anonymous History in 
the eighth volume of Muratori enlarges far 
more than Malaterra on the help which the 
Normans got from Saracen allies. The Becu- 
men of Malaterra (ii. 3), the Bithumine of the 
anonymous writer, whose real name was Ibn- 
Thimna, appears (viii. 755, 757) very distinctly 
as ‘Dominus Cathaniae,” and ‘ Bithumine 
de Cathania, qui parti Normannorum in Sicilia 
favebat.” He is killed in Malaterra, ii, 22 ; 
and in both our accounts, directly after the 
taking of Palermo, we find Catania in the im- 
mediate possession of the Count (iii. 10). 
Then in iii. 30 we get ‘“‘quendam paganum 
nomine Bencimine, quem comes apud Catanam 
majorem urbi prefecerat.” The anonymous 
writer (774) makes him bribed by Benarvet. 

* Hugo Falcandus, Muratori, vii. 342. 
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recent destruction by the earthquake. 
Over the next blow he throws a veil ; 
he merely weeps for the wretched bond- 
age of the once wealthy city.'_ Another 
writer gives us the details of all that 
Catania went through when the Teu- 
tonic Emperor came to claim. the Sicilian 
crown. Neither Carthaginian nor Saracen 
could have dealt worse with her than 
did the Marshal Henry, the lieutenant 
of his Imperial namesake. Neither age 
nor sex nor calling, neither house nor 
church, was spared in the slaughter, the 
burning, the carrying away into bond- 
age.2 But the woes of Catania were 
not over ; she felt the heavy hand alike 

1 Muratori, vii. 255, ‘‘Nune autem ut vel 
sic fortune lentescat improbitas, post multa 
et varia calamitatum genera, turpissime tan- 
dem addiceris servituti.” 

2 See the Continuation of Otto of Freising’s 
Chronicle, Pertz, xx. 324, 325. 


of her own Frederick and of her 
Angevin enemy; her second time of 
prosperity since her restoration to 
Christian rule came under the kings 
of the House of Aragon. The seven- 
teenth century saw the great erup- 
tion of 1669 and the more terri- 
ble earthquake of 1693. To this last 
blow above all is it due that Catania 
is a modern city, showing only here 
and there signs that the Ronan, the 
Norman, the Swabian, and the Castilian, 
have, each in their turn, ruled her. 
Greek, Saracen, and Aragonese we have 
to take upon trust, as far as material 
monuments go. Only here, as every- 
where else on Sicilian ground, we must 
bear in mind that when the Norman 
spake the word, bidding church or palace 
to rise, it was the skill of the Saracen 
which carried out his bidding. 


_ Epwarp A. Freeman. 
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PROFESSOR MAHAFFY ON THE AGE OF HOMER. 


Waite I cordially thank Professor 
Mahaffy for bringing fairly before the 
readers of this Magazine my reasons 
for doubting the commonly received 
opinions about the age of our Homeric 
texts, I cannot; help feeling that on 
some points he hardly appreciates the 
full force of my arguments. Nothing, 
indeed, that he has urged against me 
is new ; for the most part he has but 
repeated and reasserted the very opi- 
nions which it was my object to im- 
pugn. But 1 think he does not accu- 
rately apprehend my contention, that 
our texts are “not much older than 
the time of Plato.” I never said or 
supposed that they were new poems 
written at that time; I meant that, 
as we know that Apollonius Rhodius, 
Quintus Smyrneus, Coluthus, Try- 
phiodorus, and others, reproduced, in 
the epic style of their day, ancient 
epics which Pindar and the tragic 
poets knew and used, so some “ Dia- 
skeuast,” or Homeric editor, of un- 
known name and date, put into the 
continuous form, the artistic and lite- 
rary shape in which Plato first quotes 
it, a compilation or epitome from 
the prodigious mass of orally-recited 
epics, or rhapsodies, which, passing 
under the name of Homer, referred 
to the Trojan war. In doing this he 
made a selection from poems, varying 
in date by many centuries ; very old 
ballads about Achilles, others very 
recent, yet falsely or fraudulently 
attributed to “Homer,” though com- 
posed by rhapsodists living, perhaps, 
in the time of Pericles. He did not 
merely string together old ballads; he 
reduced them into shape, curtailing, 
rearranging, interpolating, supple- 
menting where necessary. Some epi- 
sodes he worked in which seem, by 
rather faint and casual allusions, to 


have been known to Pindar and the 
Tragics ; but the poems which these 
authors made regular and constant 
use of (now known to us by the titles 
of Cypria, Nostoi, Little Iliad, and 
some others), he extracted from and 
epitomised. This is precisely what I 
meant, to convey by the title of my 
pamphlet,' the point of which was, to 
inquire whether those poems commonly 
called “Cyclic,” and reputed to be 
mere expansions or imitations of the 
genuine ancient Homer which we still 
possess, were not really more ancient, 
and in part the very materials out of 
which our Homeric texts were com- 
piled. 

I think this view in itself a very 
reasonable one. There are difficulties 
in it, as in every other Homeric 
theory ; but I ventured to put it for- 
ward, after the fullest consideration, 
as on the whole best satisfying all the 
conditions of the problem. And I find 
nothing in Mr. Mahaffy’s review which 
induces me to resign it as untenable. 

His main point is the absurdity of 
supposing an unknown and nameless 
poet could have put together poems at 
so late a period that so soon and so 
effectually became the textus receptus, 
to the exclusion of really older and 
more genuine claims. 

My reply to this is, that our Homer 
was (and this Mr. Mahaffy concedes) 
the production of a literary age. Pro- 
perly speaking, it was also the work of 
the post-epic age. But at what period 
written literature and a written Jliad 
and Odyssey came into use, we differ 
entirely, and I fear we are not likely 
to agree. The received opinions on 
this subject, I consider, rest on no 

1 “*Homeri quae nunc exstant an reliquis 


Cycli carminibus antiquiora jure habita sint.” 
(¥. Norgate, King Street, Covent Garden.) 
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sound data, but on a series of as- 
sumptions which are unjustifiable. 

The genesis of the Homeric poems 
is a mystery, like the genesis of the 
human race. No man can prove that 
the poems which we still have did or 
did not exist at a remote antiquity. 
We can only sift the evidence, which 
is mainly on the negative side, and 
show probable grounds for this or 
that conclusion. New and startling 
views, like Darwin’s on Development 
and Bishop Colenso’s on the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, are sure, on 
their first introduction, to be “ sneered 
out of court” (I use Mr. Mahaify’s 
own term) by those who neither under- 
stand nor care to look into such ques- 
tions. Nevertheless, “Development” is, 
I suppose, all but universally accepted ; 
and as I write this, I see, on the high 
authority of the Atheneum, that it is 
regarded as well-nigh proved that the 
authorship of the greater part of the 
Pentateuch cannot be earlier than the 
Jewish Captivity. Possibly, therefore, 
the popular notion, supported as it is 
by the high authority of Mr. Grote 
and Mr. Gladstone, that our //iad and 
Odyssey date from 850 B.c., will in time 
be found to be wholly untenable ; and 
my theory may, and if I mistake not 
will, withstand “the buffeting of an 
honest gale of criticism,” better than 
Mr. Mahaffy predicts. 

He allows, however, that it deserves 
more attention than it has received. 
“It ought,” he says, “either to be 
formally refuted, or accepted by pro- 
fessed Homerists” (p. 325). He 
writes rather in the tone of one who 
thinks he can, with a certain amount 
of authority, apply to it finally and 
effectually the reductio ad absurdum. 
I recognise some tendency to treat 
my arguments (as others have done) 
as @ mere craze or exaggerated para- 
dox. He says, at the outset, that my 
scepticism has attracted no atten- 
tion ; that people will not hear it; 
that “they will not condescend to 
answer it ; they think it too absurd 
for serious consideration” (p. 314). 


He does not say that this is right ; 
but he seems to think it was not 
altogether unreasonable. This impres- 
sion he does something to strengthen 
in the minds of his readers by the 
use of such phrases as “blunders,” 
“astonishing assertions,” ‘ illogical,” 
‘*ridiculous,” “ talk at random,”’ “ ex- 
ceedingly unfair,” “strongly preju- 
diced,”’ “‘ absurdities,” and by charging 
me with “ missing the point of a joke” 
(a very obvious one, by the way) in 
Aristophanes, with “completely mis- 
understanding ” a well-known passage 
in Aristotle’s Poetics (though he him- 
self calls it corrupt), with “but a 
slight acquaintance with the text of 
Herodotus ”’ (!), and with “ the blunder 
of speaking of the tragici as preceding 
the age of Pericles” (p. 316). (Surely 
an editor of these very tragici could 
not be quite so ignorant as that ! ) 

If a scholar, who has devoted some 
twenty years to this inquiry—if a 
careful student of the Homeric lan- 
guage and its many anomalies—if one 
who is familiar with every line in 
Pindar and the dramatic writers,— 
who has examined, with a special view 
to this question, the writing and paint- 
ings on thousands of Greek vases, and 
investigated the complex relations be- 
tween these, the “Cyclics” and our 
Homeric texts—if such a one (pos- 
sessed, as I believe that I am, of com- 
mon sense and intelligence) arrives, 
as the result of all his labour, at con- 
clusions which are so absurd as hardly 
to be worth a thought,—who is en- 
titled to speak about Homer at all? 
None of these qualifications can be 
claimed by Mr. Grote, whose elabo- 
rate chapter (xxi., in part i. of his 
History) pursues the inquiry from a 
literary and historic, but not from a 
linguistic or strictly archeological point 
of view. It is impossible to exagge- 
rate the importance of this question in 
its bearing on the whole subject of 
Greek literature. Mr. Grote does not 
hesitate to affirm that the whole cha- 
racter of the Greek language, with its 
many acknowledged excellences, ‘‘ may 
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be traced mainly to the existence and 
the wide-spread influence of the Jliad 
and the Odyssey.’’ The poems them- 
selves, of course, are neither more 
nor less good whether they are ori- 
ginal works, 400 years older than 
Herodotus, or those of a literary 
compiler not long anterior to Plato. 
But the popular idea, that the Iliad 
and Odyssey were “the Greek Bible,” 
the central authority, from the earliest 
dawn of literature, for all poetry and 
art, seems to me to be absolutely un- 
true. I thought I should be perform- 
ing some service to literature if I en- 
deavoured to put this matter in a truer 
light, by showing what authorities 
Pindar and the Tragics really did 
follow. It was not likely that Latin 
pamphlets would find many readers in 
this country. If I had thought the 
Universities cared much for original 
inquiry, I should not perhaps have 
written in Latin. I preferred, as Mr. 
Mahaffy rightly surmises, to present 
the results of my inquiries in this form 
to the learned Professors of Germany. 
I will just add, that my pamphlet was 
submitted in proof to two of the most 
eminent scholars and critics in this 
country, who considered all my argu- 
ments most carefully, and pronounced 
them deserving, in their opinion, of the 
most serious attention of all scholars. 
Already Dr. John Oberdick, Director of 
the Imperial Gymnasium at Miinster, 
has publicly avowed his acceptance 
of my theory. He says that his own 
independent researches have led him 
to precisely the same conclusions: that 
the so-called Cyclic poem of the Little 


8 


1, An Jliad and an Odyssey were composed, 
nearly as we have them, and known by the 
same titles, 400 years before Herodotus. 

2. These long poems were orally transmit- 
ted for (perhaps) 200 years, but were put into 
ae about the time of Solon or Peisis- 

ratus, 


Iliad was the real Jliad of antiquity, 
and that the epithet “ Little’’ was ap- 
plied to it after the misnomer of 
‘‘Tliad” had been transferred to the 
much longer literary poem which has 
been handed down as “Homer” to 
us.! Ihave very little doubt that this 
view is the true one. It is the merest 
assumption that the J/iad mentioned 
by Herodotus was the same as ours. 

My Homeric theory has the dis- 
advantage of contending against 
opinions all but universally received, 
and sanctioned by many great names, 
Almost every writer on Homer builds 
his theories on the asswmption of a 
great antiquity. I assume nothing 
but the fact that we have two great 
epic poems. Tradition says they are 
remotely ancient : but when we trace 
them back further than the age of 
Plato, they either vanish into empty 
air, or leave traces of themselves so 
insignificant and so doubtful, that 
we are compelled to bring the issue 
to this: Were they well known and 
purposely ignored (a strange propo- 
sition, which Mr. Mahaffy undertakes 
to defend), or were they only known 
in such detached and fragmentary por- 
tions (among hosts of other similar 
epics), that the very casual allusions 
to them in Pindar and other writers 
appear to us like sunbeams gleaming 
through a thick wood? To bring this 
momentous issue more clearly before 
the reader, I have drawn up, as fairly 
as I can, a tabulated view of the real 
differences between the commonly- 
received Homeric theory (I.) and my 
own (II.). 


Il, 


1, From very early times epics on Troy and 
Thebes were current in Hellas, attributed toa 
poet called Homer. 

2. These were recited for centuries hy pro- 
fessional rhapsodists, who were constantly add- 
ing to them, and pretended that their verses 
were Homer's. 





1 Oridda ir, dv, quam Aristoteles ab 


Homerico carmine sejungendam esse docuit, 
priorem fuisse exsistimo cujus ad exemplum 
ui nostram confecit Iliadem carmini suo ad- 





sumpserit titulum, cum id ’AxiAAnts potius 
quam “Aids inscribendum fuisset.”—Ques- 
tiones Eschylee, December 1878, p. 13. 
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3. Uther minor and inferior epics were com- 
posed as supplements to, or imitations of, the 
two great originals, but were never seriously 
confounded with them. 

4. For some unknown reason, Pindar, the 
tragic authors, and the vase-painters, regularly 
followed the stories of the inferior poets, and 
avoided the subjects treated by the true 
Homer. 

5. The language and subject-matter of our 
Homer are so evidently archaic, that they must 
have come down from very early times. 


6. The use of the digamma also indicates a 
primitive state of the epic dialect. 


Mr. Mahaffy makes the important 
admission (p. 315) that such long and 
finished poems as the J/iad and the 
Odyssey could not have been composed 
without the use of writing. But at 
what date, he asks, are we to fix this 
epdch (i.e. that of a written litera- 
ture)? This is one of the most curious 
and important subjects of inquiry, and 
at the same time one that has hitherto 
been least of all investigated.! Mr. Ma- 
haffy, following, I believe, the common 
opinion, but regardless of the negative 
arguments which must be considered 
to carry great weight, puts literary 
writing back as early as Stesichorus 
(p.c. 600). He thinks it quite self- 
evident that Pindar and the Tragics 
must have written their compositions. 
This is plausible, and might be grant- 
ed, perhaps; but it does not go nearly 
far enough. We want to show that 
there was a demand for written litera- 
ture, and that people in those early 
times were not contented with specta- 
cles and recitations. But this cannot 
be shown ; there is a singular absence 
of any allusion to books, transcripts, 
and writing materials for two centu- 
ries later than Stesichorus ; and though 
we have hundreds, probably even 


1 See Wolf, Prolegomena, § xv. to xviii. 


3. None of these were, or could be, written 
at length till nearly the age of Plato; and 
there was till then no ‘reading public,” be- 
cause a = no MSS. pe tion. 

4. en a literary or ing age com- 
menced, probably some time after the death 
of Pericles, a demand arose for a literary 
Homer, which could be transcribed and be- 
come a textus receptus. 

5. This written Homer, known to, and first 
quoted by Plato, was put together by a skilful 
editor or ‘‘diaskeuast,” from the vast body of 
old materials, which he compiled and epitom- 
ised, professing to retain only the genuine, and 
to reject the spurious. 

6. The archaic character of our Homer is a 
necessary condition of all epic poe, and is 
shared in by extant works of the latest age. 
But the archaic appearance of the language is 
deceptive, the digamma is very often wrongly 
used, and many of the forms are imitative and 
not genuine. 


thousands, of specimens of the actual 
handwriting or penmanship of Greeks 
about B.c. 500,in the single names writ- 
ten on archaic vases, these are-nearly all 
so amazingly bad that they are often 
wholly illegible! Indeed, the style of 
spelling, the letters in use, above all, 
the almost universal practice of writ- 
ing backwards, render the notion of a 
written Jliad of B.c. 500 almost in- 
conceivable. It is in itself, too, most 
improbable, because there was no 
reason in the world why any one 
should take so much trouble; “ read- 
ing and writing ’’ are correlative terms 
that had then (I speak of my own 
conviction) no existence. To talk 
about the “diffusion of books in a 
literary society ”’ (p.316) is to assume, 
I repeat, what cannot possibly be 
proved.” 

I append here, by way of illustra- 
tion, a few words out of very many 
which I have copied from archaic 
vases. The date may fairly be put 
at about sc, 500. I suspect not 
very many can read them; very few, 
certainly, could recognise in the first 
name the word Kédpat. 


2 Mr. Grote’s reasonings and inferences on 
this subject, vol. ii. p. 149, seqg. (ed. 1869), 
seem to me singularly inconclusive. 
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ZEschylus only uses the word éeh- 
rove0a:, which meant recording on 
tablets of wood, perhaps covered with 
wax, or on plates of metal. These were 
called wivaxec, cavides, and déAro:; in 
one passage byblus is mentioned, but 
the verse seems clearly an interpola- 
tion (Suppl. 947). It is probable that 
plays when composed were so written 
out by the authors, and deposited with 
the official records of the state. Mr. 
Mahaffy does not seem aware of a 
passage in Pindar (0/7. vi. 90), where 
the author charges a messenger to 
convey his ode orally. We find now 
and then in Aristophanes mention of 
a person ‘‘copying out a speech.” 
Here we have the beginnings of the 
practice of transcription ; a few dozen 
lines copied out from the dictation of 
an actor was a thing not unknown 
some 420 B.c. 

I have not space to say more on a 
subject which I can only commend to 
Mr. Mahaffy for a more extended 
inquiry. When I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the “Greek 
writing from Nubia s.c. 650” (p. 
316), I shall be prepared to give an 
opinion about it. My researches into 
the archaic writing on the Greek 
vases have been pretty extensive, and 
as yet my conclusions differ very 
widely from his. 

I quote the words of a very distin- 
tinguished scholar, historian, and 
archeologist, who says in a private 


letter, “ I have long looked upon a writ- 
ten Homer in the time of Peisistratus 
(p.c. 550) as a sheer impossibility.” 
With me, he regards Mr. Grote’s 
“positive ground which authorises us 
to presume the existence of a MS. of 
Homer, in the famous ordinance of 
Solon with regard to the rhapsodies of 
the Panathenza,” as a figment and a de- 
lusion, Equally baseless is his specula- 
tion about “a reading-class in Greece 
in the middle of the seventh century 
before the Christian era.” 

While on the subject of the vases, 
I must still maintain, till the contrary 
can be proved (and I am well aware 
of attempts and vague statements on 
the other side), that, as a rule, it is 
only the later vases that represent 
Homeric subjects. Dr. Birch, Ancient 
Pottery, vol. i. p. 400, bears this im- 
portant testimony: ‘‘It is most re- 
markable and significant that scarcely 
one of the vases which issued from the 
kilns prior to the Peloponnesian War, 
is decorated with a subject which can 
satisfactorily be identified with the 
incidents of the Iliad or the Odyssey, 
while the few vase-paintings which 
are undoubtedly Homeric are almost 
all of the third style, with red figures, 
and executed in the interval be- 
tween the War of the Peloponnese 
and the landing of Pyrrhus in Italy.” 
Mr. Mahaffy’s reasons for explaining 
the fact, and the silence of the Tragics 
about our Homer (p. 322, 325), may 
convince others, but to me they appear 
inconclusive. The 7'’roica were so hack- 
neyed that they formed the regular 
stock-in-trade both for poets and 
artists ; not fewer than eighty Greek 
plays can be identified as composed 
from them. Nothing can be more 
unsound than the statement of Mr. 
Grote, that “the remaining epics” 
(the Cyclic) “though serving as food 
for the curious, and as storehouses for 
the logographers, tragedians, and 
artists, never seem to have acquired 
very wide popularity even among in- 
tellectual Greeks.” The direct contrary 
is the case ; the J7iad and Odyssey are 
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nowhere, the “Cyclic” poets are all 
in all with every writer and artist 
earlier than Plato. And this is a 
great fact which I claim the credit of 
having first clearly pointed out. It 
is a very old, and I think a very poor 
argument, that “our Homer”’ was too 
sacred to be so dealt with! Yet Mr. 
Mahaffy repeats this (p. 325): “the 
Athenians would allow their venerated 
Iliad and Odyssey to be travestied, 
but not to be falsified in serious art. 
It is therefore probable (?) that the 
‘morsels from the banquet of Homer’ of 
which A’schylus speaks, are rather mor- 
sels cast aside by Homer, the crumbs 
which fall from the master’s table.” 

The simple fact is, that if there is 
any truth at all in what Atheneus 
says of Aischylus and Sophocles, that 
they copied “ Homer,” it must refer 
to that vague Homer of antiquity 
from which I contend that our present 
poems are compiled. In this sense, 
but in this only, the statement is 
true. About eighteen plays of 
éschylus and forty-three of Sopho- 
cles were based upon their Homer, the 
Homer of antiquity. 

Not a single passage in the extant 
plays of either A’schylus or Sophocles 
can be shown to have been taken from 
our Iliad or our Odyssey. I have 
proved, in a separate publication,! 
that the allusions in the Ajax and 
the Philoctetes came from the ‘“ Cyclic” 
stories epitomised by Q. Smyrnzus, 
and not from our Homer. 

Having settled to his own satis- 
faction, “‘Our Homer then was ori- 
ginally written,’’ and asserting (what 
I still deny) that “there is distinct 
evidence to prove that our Homer was 
already then (viz. in the age of Pericles) 
celebrated,” Mr. Mahaffy proceeds to 
argue that, if our texts were put into 
their present shape not long before the 
age of Plato, they must have been 
known to the Tragics, and thus my 
theory “must fall to pieces.” Now 
Plato cites our [liad and Odyssey not 


1 See “ Quintus Smyrneeus and the Homer 
of the Tragic Poets.” (Ed. 2. F. Norgate.) 


less than 170 times. It is quite im- 
possible to say, or to guess approxi- 
mately, how long before him they had 
been compiled; certainly the word 
épd0ev in Od. i. 10 (occurring too in a 
verse which violates the digamma), is 
characteristic of the Platonic age. 
But whether, as Wolf suggests (Proleg. 
§ 39), Antimachus of Colophon fur- 
nished the first written copy of our 
Homer,—a view very strongly con- 
firmed by the singular identity of style 
between Homer and Herodotus—or 
some other Ionic poet, it is clear that 
the Tragics preferred, to the last, the 
old traditional Homer, and not the 
newer literary recension. Whether 
they knew the Platonic Homer or not, 
we cannot pretend to say. It is quite 
certain. they made no use of it. The 
latest of Euripides’ plays, the Jphi- 
genia at Aulis, said to have been left 
by him unfinished at his death B.c. 
406, is taken entirely from the Cypria, 
the long opening chorus having some 
passages occurring in our Homer mixed 
with others that do not. 

But how, asks Mr. Mahaffy, can we 
possibly conceive this “new Homer” 
to have superseded the old one? Many 
have put this question; but a more 
fair statement would be, ‘‘ Why were 
the old epics, the Homer of Pindar, 
éschylus, and the rest, superseded by 
the recension used and quoted by 
Plato?” My reply is, that whatever 
form of the poems existed, before the 
written Jliad and Odyssey came to the 
front, it was still ‘‘ Homer.” The im- 
possibility of al/ these poems being 
really Homer’s must have struck the 
more reflecting minds, and this would 
of itself lead to the selection in the 
tangible form of complete poems. It 
is very likely, that while Plato had 
before him the literary work, the 
Tragics were still content with the 
rhapsodists who, we know, practised 
their craft even in his time. Who shall 
presume to assert that they did not 
recite episodes from the “Cyclics” (as 
we are wont to call them) as well as 
from the Homer that we have ? 
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My remarks on a passage of Pindar 
(Nem. vii. 20) seem to Mr. Mahaffy 
a “striking instance of perverted 
evidence.” Holding, as I of course 
do, that mumerous legends about 
Ulysses must have been current before 
they took their present form in the 
Odyssey, I think that my view of the 
passage cannot be fairly impeached. 
Pindar says that the fame of Ulysses 
had become greater than his real ad- 
ventures justified, through the poems 
of Homer. Of course, every story and 
ballad about him in Pindar’s time was 
attributed to “ Homer.” Why then 
is my statement, that this passage 
“does not necessarily refer to our 
Odyssey,” so “exceedingly unfair” ? 
Mr. Grote is willing to allow that our 
Odyssey “ may perhaps be a secondary 
formation out of a pre-existing Odys- 
sey of smaller dimensions.” ! And what 
grounds has Mr. Mahaffy for his con- 
fident assertion, that “there is no 
plainer reference anywhere to our 
Odyssey than this of Pindar” (p. 
319)? I am quite surprised that so 
good a scholar and so able a reasoner 
should affirm, that “Pindar tells us 
in so many words that but for the 
Iliad and Odyssey the hero would be 
held in very different estimation.” 
Mr. Mahaffy is reasoning from data 
which I do not concede. I see in 
these words not the slightest proof 
that Pindar possessed the poem we 
call the Odyssey, though without doubt 
he knew the old materials from which 
it was compiled, probably by some 
poet of Magna Grecia. 

He proceeds to say, that I will 
“have recourse to any subterfuge in 
order to reduce distinct allusions to 
the J/iad and Odyssey in this period.” 

I had said, that the two Aischylean 
tragedies which might seem, though 
the treatment is different, to have 
been taken from our J/iad, viz. the 
Ransom of Hector and the Myrmidons, 
were probably borrowed from rhapso- 
dies then detached, and episodes in the 
stories about Hector. Of course, the 

1 See Wolf, Proleg. § xxviii. 
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allusion in the Wasps of Aristophanes, 
to Ulysses escaping from the cave of 
the Cyclops by clutching the wool of 
a ram, may have come from another 
of these detached stories. Mr. Ma- 
haffy will thank me for telling him 
that this very scene is depicted on a 
rather early vase in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge. 

He says, “there is no clearer proof 
in all the drama of the familiarity of 
an author with Homer’s Odyssey.” 
I argue, from the very different, and 
generally very villainous, character 
which Ulysses bears in the tragedies, 
that his adventures were the popular 
theme of rhapsodes for centuries, and, 
of course, these stories, like the very 
hackneyed one of the Wooden Horse, 
and the putting out of the eye of the 
Cyclops, were worked into the “lite- 
rary” Odyssey first quoted by Plato. 

The compilation of long literary 
poems out of the vast materials that 
had accumulated for centuries was no 
very wonderful performance. The 
epic language is so flexible, and cap- 
able of such endless modification, the 
rhapsodes too (as Mr. Grote allows) 
were so “elaborately trained and 
highly accomplished,” that even a 
long poem like the Jliad, the work, 
undoubtedly, of one planning and 
arranging mind, may have been put 
together without any special record of 
such an achievement. Such silence 
may be a difficulty, though I think it 
is not a serious one. At all events, 
the theory of an Jliad and an Odyssey 
composed B.c. 850, put into writing 
B.c. 600, ignored by the Greek poets 
for three centuries, and suddenly ap- 
pearing in the Platonic age, is, if a 
fact,! a very much greater difficulty. 
There was no reason why very old 
poems about Achilles, with the Cata- 
logue of Ships, the compositions of 
Pierian or Thessalian bards, should 

1 Ample materials for judging of this ques- 
tion will be found in Dr. Hayman’s Preface 
to vol. ii. of the Odyssey,—a learned essay to 
which, for its courteous and perfectly fair criti- 
cisms, I gladly refer as a model of controversial 
writing. 
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not have been combined with stories 
about Nestor, Diomede, Hector, and 
others, generally descriptive of Asi- 
atic scenery and animal life, from very 
different sources and of very different 
dates. Fighting scenes, descriptions 
of shields, councils of gods, and so 
forth, were readily reproduced by 
men, whose very title of rhapsodi, 
“patchers of song,” indicated practice 
in the art. Such patching is alluded 
to in the plainest terms by Pindar 
(Pyth. iii. 113) in a passage which 
seems quite incompatible with the 
theory of a written Iliad even in his 
time, 

Mr. Grote, though he greatly exag- 
gerates the arguments on the side of 
antiquity, allows that a compiler of 
the Jliad “must have done much 
more than omit, transpose, and inter- 
polate here and there; he must have 
gone far to re-write the whole poem.” 
This is, in truth, a most important 
admission, Again; “it is not to be 
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imagined that the materials 
unaltered from their first state of 
isolation into their second stage of 
combination. They must of necessity 
be recast, and undergo an adapting 
process, in which the genius of the 
organising poet consists.’’ ; 

That there are numerous mistakes 
in our Homer, é.e. many words mis- 
used, many digammas wrongly in- 
serted and omitted, many modernisms 
and affected archaisms, must be well 
known to all who have critically exa- 
mined the Homeric text. But # 
acknowledge it is to give up the whole 
theory of an original Iliad and Odyssey. 
We must not therefore be surprised that 
this branch of criticism is neglected, 
or that Mr. Mahaffy should call it 
“an assertion for which we require 
far fuller and more explicit proof than 
we have yet been vouchsafed.” I have 
said a good deal on this important 
point elsewhere ; and I hope to retum 
to it, 

F., A. Paey. 





THE PROGRESS OF GREECE, 


“A STRUGGLE, equal in duration to 
the war which Homer sung, and in 
individual valour not perhaps inferior, 
has at last drawn to a glorious close ; 
and Greece, though her future destiny 
be as yet obscure, has emerged from 
the trial regenerate and free. Like 
the star of Merope, all sad and lustre- 
less, her darkness has at length dis- 
appeared, and her European sisters 
haste to greet the returning brightness 
of the beautiful and long-lost Pleiad.” 
These are the closing words of a book 
which, since the appearance of Finlay’s 
work, has probably had few English 
readers, Emerson’s History of Modern 
Greece ; when they were written in 
1830 Capodistria was still President 
of the new State, and three years 
were yet to pass before King Otho 
should arrive at Nauplia. During 


the half-century which has nearly 
elapsed since then, “the European 
sisters ’’ have not always been so 
gracious to ‘‘ the long-lost Pleiad ;’’ 
indeed they have sometimes been on 
the verge of hinting that the constella- 
tion which they adorn would have been 


nearly as brilliant without her. But 
at least there can_no longer be any 
excuse for alleging that Greece has 
been a failure without examining the 
facts. Her record is before the world. 
The necessary statistics are easy of 
access to any one who may desire to 
form an independent judgment. The 
last few years have been especially 
fertile in works replete with informa- 
tion on the political, social and econo- 
mic condition of the country. Among 
these may be mentioned the work of M. 
Moraitinis, La Gréce telle qu'elle est ; the 
work of M. Mansolas, La Gréce a I’ Fx- 
position Universelle de Paris en 1878 ; 
the essay of M. Tombasis, La Gréce sous 
le point de vue agricole ; and an inter- 
esting little book, full of information 
and of acute criticism, by Mr. Tucker- 


man, formerly Minister of the United 
States at Athens, The Greeks of To- 
day. It is often instructive to com- 
pare Mr. Tuckerman’s observations 
with those made more than twenty 
years ago by his countryman, Mr. H. 
M. Baird, who, after residing for a 
year at Athens and travelling both in 
Northern Greece and in the Morea, 
embodied the results in his Modern 
Greece. Lastly, Mr. Lewis Sergeant, 
in his New Greece, has essayed a double 
task—to show statistically how far 
Greece has advanced, and to show 
historically why it has advanced no 
further, Detailed criticism would be 
out of place here. Mr. Sergeant’s 
book cannot fail to be useful in making 
the broad facts concerning Greece 
better known to the British public. 
It is the only compendium of recent 
information on Greece which exists in 
English ; and we welcome it accord- 
ingly. 

In the following pages only a few of 
the salient points in the condition of 
modern Greece can be noticed. The 
facts and views presented here are 
derived both from study and from 
personal observation. They are offered 
merely in the hope that some readers 
may be induced to seek fuller sources 
of knowledge regarding a people who, 
by general consent, are destined to 
play a part of increasing importance. 
in the East. 

The prosperity of Greece must 
always depend mainly on agriculture. 
No question is more vital for Greece at 
this moment than that of recognising 
the causes which have checked progress 
in this direction, and doing what can 
be done to remove them. It was with 
agriculture as with every other form 
of national effort in the newly estab- 
lished kingdom: it had to begin al- 
most at the beginning. The Turks 
had left the land a wilderness. The 
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Egyptian troops in the Peloponnesus, 
after burning the olives and other 
inflammable trees, had cut down those 
which, like the fig-trees, could less 
easily be destroyed by fire. There 
was scarcely a family in the country 
which had not lost some of its mem- 
bers. The Greek peasantry was too 
poor and too wretched to aim at 
more than a bare subsistence by the 
rudest methods of husbandry. It 
should never be forgotten in estimating 
what Greece has done in this depart- 
ment, as in others during the last 
forty years, that in the earlier part of 
this period progress was necessarily 
very slow. The first workers had to 
construct everything for themselves, 
or even to undo the work of the past 
before they could get a clear start. 
Hence, when the rate of recent pro- 
gress is found to have been rapid, the 
favourable inference is strengthened. 
Including both the Ionian and the 
Atgean islands, the Kingdom of Greece 
contains about fourteen millions and a 
half of acres. Nearly one-half of this 
total area is occupied by forests, 
marshes, or rocky tracts, and is not 
at present susceptible of cultivation. 
An inquirer who asks what proportion 
of the total area is actually under cul- 
tivation is surprised at first sight by 
the discrepancy of the differentanswers. 
Thus, to take two extremes, M. Man- 
solas says “nearly one-third,” Mr. 
Tuckerman says ‘‘one-seventh,” though 
it must be remembered that Mr. 
Tuckerman is writing six years 
earlier than M. Mansolas. The chief 
source of such discrepancies is that the 
higher estimates include the fallows, 
while the lower exclude them. M. 
Tombasis, who has written specially 
on Greek agriculture, is probably a safe 
authority on this point. According to 
him, one-fourth of the total area is 
under cultivation : but of this nearly 
one half is always fallow. Hence not 
much more than one-seventh of the 
total area is productive at any given 
time. One-fourth, therefore, of the 
territory which might be cultivated is 
not under cultivation at all, But it is 
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satisfactory to learn from M. Mansolas 
that some 500,000 acres have been 
brought under cultivation within the 
last fifteen years. The population of 
the Kingdom is about a million and a 
half. It is computed that from one- 
third to one-fourth of this population 
is engaged in agricultural or pastoral 
pursuits. The increase since 1830 
has been large in all the staple agri- 
cultural products, and in some it has 
been remarkable. The cultivation of 
olives has increased about three-fold 
since 1830; of figs, six-fold ; of cur- 
rants, fifteen-fold; of vines, twenty- 
eight-fold. The progress of the cur- 
rant trade has been tolerably steady 
since 1858. M. Moraitinis puts the 
area occupied by currant-vines at 
nearly 40,000 acres; M. Mansolas, at 
even a higher figure. The average 
yearly production of currants, before 
the Greek War of Independence, was 
about ten million pounds weight. It 
has lately risen to upwards of a 
hundred-and-fifty million pounds 
weight. The produce from arable 
land is stated to have increased fifty 
per cent. in the last fifteen years, 
Creditable progress has been made, 
then, by Greece in all the chief bran- 
ches of her agriculture; in some 
branches, even great progress. And 
yet competent observers are generally 
agreed that Greek agriculture is still 
very far from doing justice to the 
natural resources of the country. The 
causes of this defect deserve the 
earnest attention of all who wish to 
see the prosperity of Greece set on 4 
firm basis. Mr. Sergeant touches on 
every one of the separate causes: but 
he does not present them, perhaps, 
quite in the connection or in the pro- 
portions best fitted to make the general 
state of the matter clear. Want of 
capital is unquestionably the great 
want of all for Greek agriculture. 
But, if abundant capital were forth- 
coming to-morrow, it would still have 
to contend with a special set of difi- 
culties created by the want of capital 
at the critical moment nearly fifty 
years ago. After the War of Inde- 
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dence the Greek lands which the 
Turks had left—on receiving a large 
compensation at the instance of the 
Powers—became the property of 
the Greek State. Few wealthy pur- 
chasers were found. Part of the land 
was granted by the Government in 
small lots to peasant holders, subject 
to taxes on the produce. A great part 
was left on the hands of the Govern- 
ment and remained unproductive. 
The system of small holdings, the 
petite culture, has lasted to this day,— 
the partition of land being especially 
minute in the mountainous districts 
and in the Aigean islands. This sys- 
tem has been a constant bar to the 
introduction of scientific farming. 
The average agriculturist has been too 
and too ignorant to attempt it. 

The mode of taxation—a modification 
of the old rayah system—is such that, 
as Mr. Tuckerman says, “the hus- 
bandman suffers delay in bringing his 
crop to market,—loses by depreciation 
while awaiting the tax-gatherer’s 
arrival,—and finally in the tax to 
which it is subjected.” The import- 
ance of encouraging better methods 
of farming has been recognised from 
the earliest days of Greece. Capo- 
distria, when President of the 
Republic, founded in 1831 an Agri- 
cultural School at Tirynth. This was, 
on the whole, a failure, and was closed 
in 1865. “It was replaced,” Mr. 
Sergeant says, “ by a more technical 
school, which seems to have had no 
better fortune than its predecessor.” 
M. Mansolas, however, gives a some- 
what more encouraging account of the 
new institution, and it may be hoped 
that it will yet do good work. But the 
case of Greece is widely different from 
that of a country in which the land is 
occupied chiefly by an educated class 
of large or considerable land-holders. 
In Greece each several holder of one 
or two acres has to be converted to 
scientific farming before agricultural 
reform can make way. And the 
natural conservatism of an agricul- 
tural population is intensified by the 
fact that in these matters every man 
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has hitherto been his own master, 
with no obligation beyond the pay- 
ment of his taxes to the State. It is 
not even the ambition of the peasant 
farmer to get as much out of the land 
as he can. The difficulties of com- 
munication limit his market, and he is 
usually content if he can. satisfy the 
wants of his household, with perhaps 
a narrow margin of profit. Tradition 
and the influence of climate combine 
to make these wants few and simple, 
and so to restrict the amount of energy 
employed. In Greece, as elsewhere, 
it is in one sense a misfortune that 
the try are contented with so 
little. Again, the population of 
Greece is thin—excluding the Ionian 
Islands, it has been computed at fifty- 
eight to the square mile—and the 
system of small holdings increases the 
dearth of agricultural labour, The 
destruction of the forests in Greece 
has been due mainly to the long un- 
restrained recklessness of the peasants 
and to the depredations of the wander- 
ing shepherds with their flocks of goats. 
The destruction of the forests has in 
turn injured the climate and helped to 
dry up the rivers. The Greek govern- 
ment has not been insensible to these 
evils, but it has had to contend against 
deeply - rooted prejudices and tradi- 
tions—those, namely, which were en- 
gendered by Turkish rule. Good re- 
sults may be anticipated from a law 
lately passed, which permits the tax- 
paying tenant of public land to buy 
it from the State, and to pay the 
purchase-money by instalments spread 
over eighteen years. This should tend 
to bring in a better class of agricul- 
turists, and also by degrees to enlarge 
the cultivated area. 

The want of roads in Greece has 
been an obstacle to agricultural in- 
dustry, as to enterprise of every 
kind. Seaboard towns sometimes im- 
port their wheat, when there is an 
ample supply at a distance perhaps 
of a day’s journey inland, simply be- 
cause the transport by mules or horses 
would be too expensive. Mr. Tucker- 
man computes that there are about two 
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hundred miles of “good highway” in 
Greece Proper: and if by “good” is 
meant “thoroughly practicable for 
carriages,” this is perhaps not far from 
the mark! The fact is that there has 
been no great demand for roads on the 
part of the unambitious agricultural 
class, and the country, with its already 
heavy burdens, has felt no sufficiently 
strong incentive to proceed vigorously 
with a work of such heavy cost. Road- 
making is expensive in a country so 
full of rocky tracts and intersected 
by frequent chains of hills: the aver- 
age cost for Greece has been estimated 
at about 6007. a mile. The pressure 
which must ultimately compel Greece 
to complete her road-system will come, 
not from the agriculturists, but from 
commerce. Already the exigencies of 
the currant trade and the silk trade 
are beginning to open up the Morea. 
Last summer, in going from Laconia 
into Messenia, I came on the still un- 
finished road which is being made 
from Kalamata to Tripolitza, and 
followed it for some way. A few 
more such first-rate highways would 
be the greatest of boons to the country. 
There is still no continuous road be- 
tween Kalamata and Patras; there is 
nothing worthy to be called a road 
between Tripolitza and Sparta. The 
poet tells us that, when Apollo passed 
from Delos to Delphi, 


The children of Hephzstus were his 


guides, 
Clearing the tangled path before the god, 
Making a wild land smooth ; 


and every modern tourist will echo 
the wish that the rising Polytechnic 
School of Athens may produce some 
more “road-making sons of Hephies- 
tus.” But it would be a mistake to 
infer, from the deficiency of roads 
which is still felt, that Greece 
has been inactive in public works. 
Some dozen harbours have been con- 
structed or restored, lighthouses have 


1 Mr. Sergeant states, on official authority, 
that ‘‘the roads of the mainland have an 
aygregate length of 889,933 kilometres.” Read 
= kilométres, 933 métres: i.e. about 550 
miles. 


been erected at all the dangerous 
points in the Greek seas, drainage 
works have been executed in several 
places, eleven new cities have arisen 
on ancient sites, more than forty towns 
and more than six hundred villages 
have been rebuilt since the war. 

The manufacturing industries of 
Greece have made rapid progress 
within the last few years. According 
to M. Moraitinis, the Peirzeus! did not 
contain a single steam manufactory in 
1868. It has now more than thirty 
such establishments ; and the kingdom 
contains in all no less than 112 steam 
factories. Most of these have been 
established within the last ten years. 
There are, besides, about 700 factories 
which do not use steam. The number 
of artisans employed is about 25,000, 
and the annual products represent a 
value of about six millions sterling. 
At the Great Exhibition of 1851 
Greece was represented by thirty-six 
exhibitors. At Paris last year it was 
represented, according to the list of M. 
Mansolas by 533. He notes the pro- 
gress of cotton-spinning, which since 
1870 has diminished the importation of 
that article by nearly two-thirds. The 
export of Greek wines has also increased 
very largely. The first building that 
the traveller sees as he enters modern 
Sparta is a silk manufactory, and the 
large mulberry plantations in the val- 
ley of the Eurotas attest the growing 
importance of this industry. Though 
Government patronage has never been 
wanting, the rapid progress of recent 
years has been due, M. Mansolas 
thinks, chiefly to private enterprise 
and to the power of association. 
This power is gradually overcoming 
the obstacles long presented by a thin 
population, by the want of capital, by 
the absence of machinery, and by the 
slender demand for luxuries. It is 4 

1 Sixty years ago the Peireus—Porto Leone, 
under the Turks—had well-nigh ceased to be 
eyenaport. The traces of its ancient dignity 
were few and modest. There was a piece 
of deal boarding, projecting a few feet into 
the sea, to serve as a landing-stage for small 


boats; and there was a wooden hut for a 
guard. 
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good sign that, whereas in 1845 
Greece was importing twice the value 
of her exports, the ratio of imports to 
exports has lately been less than three 
totwo. Forty-seven years ago Lord 
Palmerston predicted a bright future 
for Greek commerce, and already the 
prediction has been in some measure 
fulfilled. Next to agriculture, the 
mainstay of Greece is her mer- 
chant marine trading with Turkey and 
the ports of the Levant. In 1821 
Greece had only about 450 vessels ; 
the number in 1874 was 5,202, re- 
presenting an aggregate burden of 
250,077 tons; and the merchant 
marine of Greece ranks, in the scale 
of importance as the seventh of the 
world. 

The question of national education 
has from tho first days of recovered 
freedom engaged the most earnest 
attention of the Greek people. Edu- 
cation is for the Greeks of to-day, not 
merely what it is for every civilised 
nation, the necessary basis of all 
worthy hope; it is, further, the 


surest pledge of their unity as a 
psople both within and without the 
boundaries of the present Kingdom ; 
itis the practical vindication of their 
oldest birthright ; it is the symbol of 
the agencies which wrought their par- 


tial deliverance; it is the living 
witness of those qualities and those 
traditions on which they found their 
legitimate aspirations for the future. 
During three centuries and a half of 
Tarkish rule the Greek nationality 
was preserved from effacement by the 
studies which fostered its language and 
its religion; and, when the earliest 
hopes of freedom began to be felt, the 
first sure promise of its approach was 
the fact that those studies had been 
enlarged and had received a new 
impulse. Koraes struck the true note 
in the preface to his translation of 
Beccaria On Crimes and Punishments, 
which he dedicated in 1802 to the 
young republic of the Ionians. “ You 
are now,” he said, addressing the 
studious youth of Greece, “the in- 
structors and teachers of your country, 
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but the time is fast approaching when 
you will be called upon to become 
her lawgivers. Unite, then, your 
wealth and your exertions in her be- 
half, since in her destitution she can 
boast no public treasury for the in- 
struction of her children ; and forget 
not that in her brighter days their 
education was a public duty entrusted 
to her rulers.” If ever there was a 
case in which the deliverance of a 
people was directly traceable to the 
awakening of the national intelligence, 
that case was the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence, No people could have a 
more cogent practical reason than the 
Greeks have for believing that know- 
ledge is power; but they do not 
value it only or chiefly because it is 
power. The love of knowledge is an 
essential part of the Greek character, 
—an instinct which their historical tra- 
ditions strengthen, indeed, but have 
not created. After the war, when the 
troubled period of Capodistria’s Presi- 
dency had given place to settled insti- 
tutions, one of the first great tasks 
taken in hand was that of thoroughly 
organising public instruction, M. 
Burnouf's remark, quoted ‘by Mr. 
Sergeant, that public instruction was 
“almost non-existent” in Greece in 
1833, is true in a sense, but needs 
qualification. It is true that there 
was no complete or uniform system of 
public instruction; in the political 
situation of the Greeks before the war 
such a thing had not been possible. 
On the other hand, many elements of 
such a system had been supplied by 
the strenuous efforts made at many 
particular centres of Greek life during 
a long series of years. In fact the 
tradition of Greek culture had, under 
the heaviest discouragements, been 
preserved unbroken from the conquest 
of Constantinople, though it was only 
in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century that a few of the schools began 
to be prosperous or famous. Among 
these were the lyceums of Bucharest 
in Wallachia and Yassi in Moldavia, 
which had been protected by a series of 
Phanariot Hospodars ; the schools of 
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Janina in Epirus, which had owed 
much to the beneficence of the 
brothers Zosima, “the Medicis of 
Modern Greece ;” the gymnasium of 
Smyrna, the College of Scio, the 
Greek College at Odessa, and many 
more of nearly equal repute. By 1815 
almost every Greek community had its 
school, Ten years of war and confu- 
sion interrupted the work. But, in 
1833 there were still the materials, 
however scattered or imperfect, with 
which to begin ; and there was a spon- 
taneous public sympathy with the 
object—a sympathy which the suc- 
cessful struggle for freedom had 
helped not a litile to quicken. 
Under the system of public instruc- 
tion adopted in modern Greece,' three 
successive grades of schools lead up 
to the university: (1), the Demotic or 
Primary National Schools; (2), the 
Hellenic Schools, secondary grammar- 
schools; (3), the Gymnasia, higher 
schools of scholarship and science, in 
which the range and the level of teach- 
ing are much the same as in the Ger- 
man gymnasium, or in the upper parts 
of our public schools. From the Gym- 
nasium the next step is to the Univer- 
sity of Athens, In all three grades 
of schools, ard also at the University, 
instruction is gratuitous. With re- 
gard to the Primary Schools, Mr. 
Sergeant writes : “Elementary educa- 
tion in Greece, in addition to being 
gratuitous, is compulsory—at least in 
theory. Children are compelled by 
law to attend the primary schools be- 
tween the ages of seven and twelve 
years” (p. 53). M. Mansolas says (p. 
36), “between the ages of five and 


1 The chief organiser of this system was 
George Gennadius, the father of the present 
Minister of Greece in England, and a descend- 
ant of Gennadius Scholarius, the first Patri- 
arch of Constantinople after the Turkish 
Conquest. George Gennadius was studying 
in Germany when the Greek Revolution broke 
out. He served in the war; he was a promi- 
nent speaker in the assemblies ; and on the 
settlement of the State he devoted his life to 
public education. Many of the Bishops and 
scholars of Greece have been his pupils ; and 
the memory of his unselfish energy is still 
held in deserved honour. 


twelve ;” and, after adding that there 
is a small fine for each day of the 
child’s absence, adds the important 
remark, “but this principle has been 
hardly ever applied.” 

It would be interesting to know 
whether compulsion has been thus 
absent because it has been found 
unnecessary or because it has been 
thought undesirable. So far as per- 
sonal observation enables me to judge, 
I should be disposed to doubt whether 
these words of Mr. Tuckerman’s can 
be accepted without reservation :— 
“ Tt may safely be asserted that no man, 
woman, or child born in the kingdom 
since the organisation of free institu- 
tions [¢.¢. say since 1833] is so deficient 
in elementary knowledge as not to be 
able to read or write.” However that 


may be, there can be no doubt that 
primary education in Greece has made 
extraordinary progress since 1833— 
such progress as could have been made 
only where the love of knowledge was 
an instinct of the people—and that at 
the present time Greece can compare 


favourably in this respect with any 
country in the world.? The growth of 
the higher schools and of the Uni- 
versity has not been less remarkable. 
Within five-and-twenty years the 
number of the “ Hellenic” schools has 
been nearly doubled: that of the 
Gymnasia has been nearly trebled; 
and the total numbers of pupils have 
grown in corresponding ratio. In 1841 
the University of Athens, then recently 
founded, had 292 students; in 1872 it 
had 1244. A few years ago it was 
estimated that about 81,000 persons 
—that is about one-eighteenth of the 
entire population—was under instruc- 
tion in Greece, either at public or 
at private establishments. The sum 
spent by Greece on public instruction 
is rather more than 5 per cent. of 
its total expenditure—a larger propor- 
tion than is devoted to the same pur- 


2 In 1835 there were about 70 primary 
schools, with less than 7,000 scholars ; in 1845, 
about 450 schools, with 35,000 scholars; in 
1874, about 1,130 schools, with 70,000 
scholars, 
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pose by France, Italy, Austria, or Ger- 
many. When Mr. Tuckerman claims 
for Greece that “she stands first in 
the rank of nations—not excepting 
the United States—as a self-educated 
people,” the claim, rightly understood, 
is just. It means, first, that nowhere 
else does the State spend so large a 
fraction of its disposable revenue on 
public education ; secondly, that no- 
where else is there such a spontaneous 
public desire to profit by the educa- 
tional advantages which the State 
affords. 

Closely connected with the progress 
of the higher education in Greece is a 
phenomenon which every visitor ob- 
serves, which almost every writer on 
Greece discusses, and which has hitherto 
remained an unsolved problem of mo- 
dern Greek society. This is the dis- 
proportionately large number of men 
who, having received a university 
education, become lawyers, physicians, 
journalists, or politicians. M. Mansolas, 
after observing that the “ dominant 
calling ’’ in Greece is that of the agri- 
culturist, assigns the second place to 
“the class of men who exercise the 
liberal professions, of whom the num- 
ber is excessive relatively to the rest 
of the population.” Mr. Sergeant quotes 
on this subject part of a Report drawn 
up in 1872 by Mr. Watson, one of 
our Secretaries of Legation at Athens. 
“While there is felt in Greece,” Mr. 
Watson says, “a painful dearth of 
men whose education has fitted them 
to supply some of the multifarious 
material wants of the country—such, 
for instance, as surveying, farming, 
road-making, and _bridge-building— 
there is, on the other hand, a plethora 
of lawyers, writers, and clerks, who, 
in the absence of regular occupation, 
become agitators and coffee-house poli- 
ticians.’’ As lately as last June the 
Correspondent of the 7imes at Athens 
wrote as follows :—‘“‘ Public life is 
here the monopoly of the class exer- 
cising the so-called liberal professions 
—of advocates and university men, 
whose name is legion,—an upper sort 
of proletariate, divided into two ever- 
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lastingly antagonistic factions of place- 
men and place-hunters.” It is easy 
to assign one set of causes for this 
state of things. Where a school and 
university education is offered free of 
charge to a people of keen intellectual 
appetite, it is natural that an un- 
usually large proportion of persons 
should go through the university 
course; and where, as in Greece, 
agriculture is under a system which 
gives little scope to the higher sort of 
intelligence, while there is neither 
public nor private capital enough to 
provide employment for many archi- 
tects or civil engineers, it is natural 
that an unduly large proportion of 
university graduates should turn to 
one of the liberal professions, or to 
some calling in which their literary 
training can be made available. Mr. 
Tuckerman has described vividly the 
process by which “the coffee-house 
politician” is developed. A young 
man, of somewhat better birth than 
the agricultural labourer or the com- 
mon sailor, finds himself at eighteen 
a burden on a household which is 
hardly maintained by the industry of 
his father. If he followed in his 
father’s steps, his lot would be to till 
the soil for what, when rent and taxes 
have been paid, is little more than a 
bare livelihood, or perhaps to subsist 
on the salary of a small public office. 
But the boy has been at a school of 
the higher grade, and, with a natural 
taste for learning, has conceived the 
ambition to make something better of 
his life than this. What, then, is he 
to do? He would be glad to get a 
clerkship in one of the commercial 
houses of Athens, Patras, or Syra; 
but there are hundreds of applicants 
whose chances are better than his. 
Even if he could afford to try his 
fortune in a foreign country, the risk 
would be, in his case, too great. 
Athens, the busy centre of so many 
activities, is his one hope. Surely 
there he will find something to do. 
He makes his way to Athens, attends 
the University, and becomes interested 
in his studies. His years of univer- 
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sity life are made tolerably happy by 
the companionship of fellow-students 
whose situation resembles his own. 
Literary and political discussion, en- 
joyed over the evening coffee and 
cigarette, comes to be his chief delight. 
At last he takes his degres. He must 
choose a profession. The Bar is already 
overcrowded. A perpetual series of 
epidemics would be required to pro- 
vide moderate occupation for half of 
the physicians. He has not patience 
to undertake the duties of a school- 
master among the Greeks of Turkey. 
It remains that he should be a poli- 
tician. He writes for the newspapers, 
and awaits the moment when his party 
shall hold its next distribution of 
loaves and fishes. He receives, per- 
haps, a small post, or some other 
reward, Thenceforth he is devoted to 
his new career. Through years of 
plenty and years of leanness, he is 
content to wait on the revolutions of 
the political wheel. If it is suggested 


to him that this is an unsatisfactory 
life, his answer is simple: Can you 


show me a better ? 

Such cases may be common, and 
may help to explain why, in addition 
to the overstocked liberal professions, 
there should be a large number of 
party writers and place-seekers. But 
the continued over-supply in all these 
careers would still remain inexplicable 
if we confined our view to the King- 
dom of Greece. The clue is to be 
found in the relations existing be- 
tween free Greece and that which is 
still emphatically “enslaved” Greece 
—i dovdn "EXAdc. The Kingdom of 
Greece offers a university education 
free of charge not only to its own 
subjects but also to the Greek sub- 
jects of the Porte. As to the measure 
in which the ranks of University men 
at Athens have been swelled by Greek 
subjects of Turkey, an interesting 
piece of evidence will be found in Mr. 
H. M. Baird’s Modern Greece. Mr. 
Baird attended classes at the Univer- 
sity of Athens, and became intimately 
acquainted with its life and work- 
ing. “It is a circumstance well worth 
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the noticing,” he writes, “that rather 
more than one-half of the matriculated 
students are from districts under the 
rule of the Sultan.” Thus Athens is 
a focus of intellectual life not only 
for the Kingdom of Greece but for 
the Greeks of Turkey : and the already 
redundant supply of lettered men is 
further increased by an influx from 
abroad, Hence the social equilibrium 
of Greece is deranged in a manner to 
which no other country presents a 
parallel. In other countries the law 
of supply and demand roughly suffices 
to maintain a natural balance between 
the number of those who engage in 
productive industries and the number 
of those who embrace the liberal pro- 
fessions or seek office from the State. 
In Greece this is not so. The popula- 
tion of Greece is a million and a half. 
The number of Greeks in Turkey is 
about five millions. Among these five 
millions there are, of course, many who 
desire a political or official life. They 
cannot have this under conditions 
which they can acceptin Turkey. They 
are therefore driven to seek it in Greece. 
Educated men, or men desirous of edu- 
cation, throng into the kingdom of 
Greece from Epirus, Thessaly, Mace- 
donia, Thrace, Crete. But unfortu- 
nately there is no reciprocity. The 
industrial populations of those pro- 
vinces are not at the disposition of 
Greece. Thus the balance of occupa- 
tions is destroyed. “Five competitors 
at least,’ says M. Moraitinis, “ dis- 
pute each public office.” He antici- 
pates an objection. ‘This invasion 
from without—this plethora of appli- 
cants, so troublesome in its effects— 
could not free Greece stop it?” No,” 
he answers, “the evil is unavoidable. 
Greece has the duty of receiving all 
her children who come to her from 
without, To repel them would be a 
treason against kinship ; it would be 
to deny the past and to blight the 
future: it would be, also, to forego 
the precious aid of devoted patriotism 
and of valuable ability.” 

Mr. Watson, in the Report already 
noticed, points out, indeed, that the 
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plethora of academically-trained men 
is not an unmixed evil. “Undoubt- 
edly,” he says, ‘‘it confers considerable 
advantages on the Levant in general. . 
. . Many provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire are indebted to the seats of 
learning in Athens for a supply of 
intelligent doctors, divines, lawyers, 
chemists, clerks.” ‘The réle of Greece 
in the contemporary East,’ M. Lenor- 
mant writes, “closely resembles its 
réle in antiquity.... The Hellenic 
race represents the motive power in the 
Ottoman Empire, as, twenty-two cen- 
turies ago, it represented it in Persian 
Asia.” It may fairly be urged, as 
Mr. Sergeant well urges, that the very 
existence of this so-called “ over- 
education” is a proof of the fitness 
of Greece to perform the part of a 
civilising power in the East. It may 
also be said that the general influence 
of high education widely diffused has 
done much to leaven Greek life with 
the spirit of order, industry, and 
sustained effort. Mr. Sergeant’s re- 
marks on this point are illustrated by 
the testimony of foreign observers to 
the decorous behaviour of the Athenian 
population on occasions which in 
most other capitals would scarcely 
fail to evoke some popular turbu- 
lence, or even to let loose the 
passions of a mob. In the crisis of 
the revolution under the former reign, 
which resulted in King Otho signing 
the constitutional decree, the whole 
population of Athens was in the 
streets. ‘‘ For an entire day the open 
space in front of the palace was filled 
with an excited and determined people 
and a revolted soldiery. All police 
surveillance was suspended; men of 
the lowest class paraded the streets 
with loaded arms, and the largest 
opportunity for license and lawlessness 
was afforded: yet not a gun was fired, 
nor a stone raised, nor was even a 
flower plucked from the public gar- 
dens.” The Greek capital, in this 
instance, only reflected the normal 
character of the Greek people ; there 
is plenty of popular enthusiasm ; but 
there is no rowdyism. 


It seems probable that the large 
development of manufacturing in- 
dustry and commerce in Greece during 
the last few years will tend gradually 
to diminish the pressure of candidates 
for the learned or literary callings, by 
showing men where they may find a 
sphere of honourable exertion without 
permanently leaving the country. In 
fact the intelligent enterprise and 
power of combination which have 
lately been exhibited in this field go 
far to prove that it has already be- 
come attractive to men of education. 
Thus new banks have been established ; 
a new steam navigation company for 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea 
has been formed, under the Greek 
flag, by Greek capitalists; and the 
rights of the Franco-Italian company, 
which since 1865 had worked the 
mines of Laurium, have been purchased 
by a new company composed chiefly 
of Greeks. Projects have been enter- 
tained for lines of railway from Athens 
to Patras, and from Patras to Pyrgos 
on the north-west coast of the Morea. 
A correspondent quoted by Mr. Tucker- 
man confirms the view indicated 
above. ‘“ These private undertakings,” 
he writes, “including mining and 
railway operations, have already begun 
to produce most satisfactory results, 
not merely as regards the social, but 
also as regards the political condition 
of the country. It is thus that we 
have lately witnessed quite an un- 
precedented phenomenon. A large 
number of clerks and other employés 
of the Civil Service are sending in 
their resignations, and are accepting 
posts in these new establishments at 
rates of remuneration even lower than 
the Government salaries, preferring 
the stability and hope of advance- 
ment ofiered them by private enterprise 
to the torturing and ruinous uncer- 
tainty with which they held offices 
dependent on the arbitrary will of 
each successive minister. In this new 
movement I see the solution of one of 
the great difficulties this country has 
been labouring under—the fight for 
public offices,” 
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It is an opinion which is often heard 
in Greece, both from natives and from 
foreign residents, that permanence in 
the Civil Service appointments would 
do much to steady the politics of the 
country ; others, again, say that this 
is made virtually impossible by uni- 
versal suffrage, since the majority 
will always prefer the chances afforded 
by a frequent redistribution of many 
small prizes. In England there are 
about fifty-two electors to every thou- 
sand inhabitants ; in France, with uni- 
versal e, there are 267; in 
Greece no fewer than 311. It is note- 
worthy that M. Moraitinis—an un- 
questionably intelligent friend of pro- 
gress in Greece—appears to regard 
universal suffrage as being, for Greece, 
an institution of doubtful expediency, 
and even goes so far as to suggest that 
the constitution “ might and should be 
modified” in the direction of with- 
drawing the suffrage from those ‘‘ who, 
having nothing to preserve, are ready 
to sell their conscience” (p. 569). But 
we are concerned with Greece and its 
constitution as they now are. On the 
main point there is little difference of 
opinion. The great need of all for 
Greece, if Greece is to go on prosper- 
ing, is that politics should cease to be 
a game played between the holders 
and seekers of office, and that ail local 
or personal interests whatsoever should 
be uniformly and steadily subordi- 
nated to the public interests of the 
country. Before this can be thoroughly 
secured two things must come to pass. 
First, adequate outlets must be found 
for the energies of the educated class 
who have hitherto been driven into 
making politics a livelihood: this, as 
we have seen, has ina certain measure 
been accomplished already, and there 
seems reason to hope that the growing 
material prosperity of Greece will by 
degrees provide a complete solution. 
Secondly, the Greek people must bring 
a sound and vigorous public opinion 
to bear on public affairs—not by fits 
and starts, but steadily. It has been 
said, with too much truth, that Greece 
has been a nation of opinions without 
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a public opinion. The free growth 
and effective expression of public 
opinion has been checked by too much 
centralisation,—by the tendency of 
many administrations to regard a close 
bureaucracy as the only shelter for 
authority. There can be no vitality 
of public opinion without diffusion of 
power ; but hitherto the average Greek 
voter in the provinces has been con- 
trolled by no real sense of personal 
responsibility to the country. Public 
meetings for the discussion of proposed 
measures have been rare out of Athens, 
Along with excessive centralisation 
another cause has been at work—the 
tendency of the Greek character to set 
the interests of a district or a town 
above the general interests of the 
nation. This “ particularism’’ — 
searcely less marked to-day than in 
the Greek commonwealths of old — 
may be traced, now as formerly, in 
some measure to the physical con- 
figuration of the country, and to the 
want, still seriously felt, of easy com- 
munication. The old Greeks had 
common national characteristics, but 
never formed a nation; the Greeks of 
to-day are a nation, with a strong 
national sentiment, but without a 
sufficiently energetic unity of national 
purpose. Nothing but such unity of 
purpose can enforce those reforms 
which the country most needs—re- 
forms of principle, not of detail,—the 
choice of public men on the public 
grounds of character and fitness, the 
management of the finances with un- 
deviating regard to the thorough re- 
establishment of the national credit. 
There have, indeed, been critical mo- 
ments when the public opinion of 
Greece has asserted itself in such 
questions with decisive result. The 
successful protest of 1875 against 
ministerial infringements of the con- 
stitution has been the most recent 
example ; and M. Moraitinis may justly 
argue that a maturity of political edu- 
cation is proved by the disciplined 
loyalty with which, at that crisis, all 
classes united to uphold the constitu- 
tion by constitutional means. The 
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same general characteristic appeared 
also in the crises of 1843 and 1862; 
and it was better marked in 1862 than 
in 1843, and in 1875 than in 1862. 
But then, as M. Moraitinis adds, when 
the danger is past, public opinion goes 
to sleep again, “and individual in- 
terests resume their ascendency.” 
What is wanted is that public opinion 
should be always vigilant. 

No impartial observer can refuse 
to admit that Greece has already done 
much, and is now in a fair way to do 
more. Few, probably, would deny 
that from the outset she has had to 
contend with grave difficulties not of 
her own making. In the first place it 
is only since the beginning of the pre- 
sent reign, that is, since 1863, that 
Greece has been in the full practical 
enjoyment of constitutional liberty. 
Secondly, Greece began life not only 
as @ poor country, in which the first 
elements of prosperity had to be 
created anew, but as a country loaded 
with debt for loans of which only a 
fraction had ever been applied to her 
benefit. Those who wish to read the 
whole story of the Greek Loans in the 
light of contemporary documents may 
be referred to a recent pamphlet on 
the subject, consisting of extracts 
from the English newspapers and peri- 
odicals of the day, put together with- 
out comment.' Among other facts 
which deserve to be more generally 
known, it will be found that, of the 
second loan of 1,200,000/., all that 
ever reached Greece was the amount 
of 209,0007. Lastly, there has been 
that most serious and permanent 
obstacle of all, the original defect of a 
bad frontier. It has been already 
shown how this has affected the balance 
of social and political life in Greece. 
The dilemma raised by that ill-judged 
limitation of the new Kingdom could 
not be expressed more clearly or con- 
cisely than in the words of the late 
Edgar Quinet.2 “I am afraid,” he 

1 The Greek Loans of 1824 and 1825. 
London: H. 8S. King. 1878. 


* Preface to La Gréce moderne et ses rapports 
avec VAntiquité, 


wrote in 1857, “that the artificial 
boundaries of the new State, and the 
conditions imposed upon it, may have 
the effect of hindering its develop- 
ment. Hence, a false position for the 
Greeks, and a perpetual temptation to 
get out of it. If they stretch out 
their hands to their brethren who are 
still under the yoke, they rouse the 
anger of their protectors; if they 
resign themselves to remaining where 
they are, they are reduced to a hope- 
less plight,—with no outlets, no com- 
merce, no relations ; and their brethren 
accuse them of betrayal.” 

Afi interesting document in illus- 
tration of this view has lately been 
given to the world. In February, 1830, 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg accepted 
the Crown of Greece, offered to him in 
a joint note from Lord Aberdeen and 
the French and Russian Ambassadors 
in London ; but, after some negotia- 
tions, he finally declined it in May of 
the same year. An Athenian news- 
paper® has now printed the letter, 
hitherto unpublished, which Leopold 
addressed to Charles X. of France on 
May 23rd, 1830,—two days after his 
final decision. In this he states the 
reasons for his resolve. Prominent 
among them is this consideration— 
that a new ruler of Greece would begin 
his work at a hopeless disadvantage if 
he were regarded by the Greek nation 
as a party to the disastrous trunca- 
tion of the territory. By the Treaty 
of Adrianople (September, 1829), the 
boundary-line of Greece had been 
drawn from near the entrance of the 
Gulf of Volo on the east to the Gulf 
of Arta on the west. But by a new 
decision of the Powers (February 3rd, 
1830) a large slice was cut off. Leo- 
pold does justice to the natural feeling 
which would make it a bitter sacritice 
for the Greeks to leave their brethren 
in continental Hellas—as well as in 
Crete, Samos, and elsewhere—under 
that yoke which all alike had striven 
to shake off ; and he hopes that Charles, 
“with the magnanimity which distin- 

3 The “Qpa of Dec. 22, 1878 (= Jan. 3, 
1879). 
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guishes him,” will appreciate this. He 
held that in the narrow limits now 
imposed on the country—the territory 
adjacent to the Gulfs of Volo and 
Arta being cut off—it could not be 
thoroughly prosperous. The truth of 
Leopold’s forecast was recognised at 
the Berlin Congress last year by M. 
Waddington. 

The people of Greece are industrious, 
singularly temperate, with a strong 
regard for the ties of the family, 
and with the virtues which that im- 
plies ; they have proved at more than 
one trying conjuncture that they have 
learned the lessons of constitutional 
freedom ; and they possess a versa- 
tile intelligence which justly entitles 
them to be regarded as the gifted 
race of South-Eastern Europe. Men 
of all parties and opinions are in- 
terested in forming a true judgment of 
what the Greeks can or cannot achieve. 
So long as their character and capacity 
are imperfectly or incorrectly estimated 
in this country, a necessary element 
of every “Eastern Question” will be 
taken at an erroneous value, and the 
margin of possible miscalculation will 
be so far increased. If, as now seems 
not impossible, some means should be 
devised of sending young Englishmen 
from our universities to pursue studies 
in Greece, it may be predicted that the 


good results will not be confined to the 
world of letters. Englishmen who 
have resided in Greece, and who have 
lived in converse with its people, will 
gradually help to diffuse a better 
knowledge of them in this country, 
and with a better knowledge, a kinder 
spirit,—such a knowledge and tone as, 
through similar intercourse with 
Greece, are already more general in 
France and Germany than they are in 
England. It will become more usual 
to recognise fairly how much the 
Greeks have done and are still doing, 
how much they have had to suffer, 
what difficulties they have overcome, 
and with what disadvantages they are 
still contending: to distinguish be- 
tween ambitions which deserve to be 
reproved and those aspirations for a 
free development of national life which 
no people can renounce without losing 
self-respect and forfeiting the good 
opinions of those who retain it: and 
to consider whether the only mani- 
festations of friendship which Greece 
may reasonably expect from the leaders 
of European civilisation are those in 
which her friends (with the honour- 
able exception of France) have hitherto 
been principally zealous,—the offices 
of candid remonstrance and veiled 
repression, 
R. C. JEss. 
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CHARLES LAMB, 


Tue following new and characteristic 
anecdotes of Charles Lamb are well 
worth preservation. They formed a 
of the ample recollections of the 

late Mr. John Chambers of Lee, Kent. 
Mr. Chambers was for many years 

a colleague at the East India House of 
Charles Lamb, of whom he had a keen 
appreciation and warm admiration. 
He himself is referred to in the Essay 
by Elia on The Superannuated Man 
under the letters Ch ,as “dry, 
sarcastic, and friendly,” and in these 
words Lamb accurately defines his 
character. They probably worked to- 
gether in the same room, or—in India- 
house language—“ compound,” a term 
which Lamb once explained to mean 
‘a collection of simples.” Chambers 
was the youngest son of the Vicar of 
Radway, near Edgehill, to whom Lamb 
alludes in his letter given at page 307, 
vol. ii., first edition of Talfourd’s 
Letters of Charles Lamb (Moxon, 
1837). He was a bachelor, simple, 
methodical, and punctual in his 
habits, genial, shrewd and generous, 
and of strong common sense. He 
lived, after his retirement from 
active duty in the East India Com- 
pany’s Civil Service, at a snug cottage 
on the Eltham Road, near London, 
“with garden, paddock and coach- 
house adjoining,” and delighted to 
gather round him a small circle of 
intimate friends, to whom, over a glass 
of “Old Port,” he would relate, as he 
did with a peculiar indescribable dry 
humour, his experiences of men and 
things, and especie lly his reminiscences 
of the East India Company and of 
Charles Lamb. He always spoke of 
Lamb as an excellent man of business, 
discharging the duties of his post 
with accuracy, diligence, and punc- 
tuality. Chambers died on the 3rd 





September, 1862, aged 73. It is a 
matter of regret that of all the stories 
he related of Lamb these alone are 
now remembered, and for the first time 
written down by their hearer. The 
circumstances under which they were 
told, the humour of Mr. Chambers, and 
the running commentary with which 
he always accompanied any allusion to 
Lamb are wanting to lend them the 
interest, vividness, and charm of their 
actual narration. 


1. Lamb, at the solicitation of a 
City acquaintance, was induced to go 
to a public dinner, but stipulated that 
the latter was to see him safely home. 
When the banquet was over, Lamb 
reminded his friend of their agree- 
ment. “But where do you live?” 
asked the latter. ‘‘ That’s your affair,” 
said Lamb, “ you undertook to see me 
home, and I hold you to the bargain.” 
His friend, not liking to leave Lamb 
to find his way alone, had no choice 
but to take a hackney coach, drive to 
Islington where he had a vague notion 
that Lamb resided, and trust to in- 
quiry to discover his house. This he 
accomplished, but only after some 
hours had been thus spent, during 
which Lamb drily and persistently 
refused to give the slightest clue or 
information in aid of his companion. 

2. Lamb was one of the most 
punctual of men although he never 
carried a watch. A friend observing 
the absence of this usual adjunct of a 
business man’s attire, presented him 
with a new gold watch which he 
accepted and carried for one day only. 
A colleague asked Lamb what had 
become of it. ‘‘Pawned,” was the 
reply. He had actually pawned the 
watch finding it a useless encumbrance. 

3. On one occasion Lamb arrived at 





Charles 


the office at the usual hour, but 
omitted to sign the attendance book. 
About mid-day he suddenly paused in 
his work and slapping his forehead as 
though illuminated by returning recol- 
lection, exclaimed loudly: ‘ Lamb! 
Lamb! I have it;” and rushing to 
the attendance book interpolated his 
name. 

4, On another occasion Lamb was 
observed to enter the office hastily 
and in an excited manner, assumed no 
doubt for the occasion, and to leave by 
an opposite door. He appeared no 
more that day. He stated the next 
morning, in explanation, that as he 
was passing through Leadenhall Mar- 
ket on his way to the Office he acci- 
dentally trod on a butcher's heel. 


Lamb. 


“T apologised,” said Lamb, “to the 
butcher, but the latter retorted : ‘ Yes, 
but your excuses won’t cure my broken 
heel, and me,’ said he, seizing his 
knife, ‘T’ll have it out of you.’” 
Lamb fled from the butcher and in 
dread of his pursuit dared not remain 
for the rest of the day at the India 
House. This story was accepted as a 
humorous excuse for taking a holiday 
without leave. 

5. An unpopular head of a depart- 
ment came to Lamb one day and 
inquired, ‘‘ Pray, Mr. Lamb, what are 
you about?” “Forty, next birthday,” 
said Lamb. “I don’t like your an- 
swer,” said his chief. “Nor I your 
question,” was Lamb’s reply. 


ALGERNON BLAck. 
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A DOUBTING HEART. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MADAME’S FETE. 


“Wnuat a difference it makes in one’s 
intimacy with a person, to have known 
him in two places! One has so many 
people and things to talk about when 
one meets in a fresh place, that it is 
impossible to keep up reserve or shy- 
ness. Did you ever happen to notice 
this, dear mamma?” Emmie wrote to 
her mother some three weeks after the 
events of the last chapter; “or have 
you wondered at all why there has 
been so much about Mr. Wynyard 
Anstice in my letters lately? I like 


to tell you everything just as it hap- 
pens, you know; and as Madame de 


Florimel is always sending for me to 
go down to the Chiteau, or coming up 
with Mr. Anstice to spend a long day 
in walking about her property on this 
hill, [am a great deal with them, and 
they naturally come into all my letters. 
Aunt Rivers seems to feel as I do about 
being more intimate with people when 
one meets them in strange places. I 
used to think she disliked Mr. Anstice 
and tried to keep him away from her 
house in London ; but here she is very 
much pleased when he calls to see her, 
and likes to talk over Frank’s and 
Melville’s prospects, and to recall 
anecdotes of their school-days. Mr. 
Anstice is very kind in humouring 
her; but between ourselves I don’t 
think he likes her any better than he 
used to do. I am afraid he pays her 
this attention only because he thinks 
her really very ill and is sorry for her. 
He asked me yesterday if I thought 
Unele Rivers understood how very 
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little good she has gained by coming 
here. I felt ashamed of myself, for i 
fear I have not been watching the state 
of Aunt Rivers’s health lately as 
exactly as I should do. Ward says 
it is all her own fault that she does 
not get well, and I am puzzled, because 
it does seem as if temper had a good 
deal to do with it. Whenever I hint at 
asking Uncle Rivers to come and see 
how we are getting on, my aunt is very 
angry, and absolutely forbids my writ- 
ing. She cannot bear the thought of 
my uncle and Alma leaving London 
till the end of the season, and she has 
planned to make a little tour in the 
mountains with Madame de Florimel 
and Mr. Anstice when the heat is too 
great for us to remain here. I wonder 
wheter this will be really good for 
her, and whether I ought to oppose 
the scheme, in spite of its sounding 
very delightful, as I confess it does, 
when we all talk about it together ?” 
Emmie, who had been scribbling as 
fast as her fingers could move, here 
laid down her pen, intending to take 
a furtive look at her aunt, who was 
also occupied with her home letter, 
and then to make up her mind as to 
whether the scruple expressed in the 
last sentence need be attended to. She 
looked down however more quickly 
than she had looked up, for to her sur- 
prise Lady Rivers had also suspended 
her pen, and was gazing consideringly 
at her. Lady Rivers was in the middle 
of a letter to Alma. What could she 
have found to say to Alma about her? 
Emmie’s conscience was clear of any 
offence beyond a little pre-occupation 
of late; but there was something so. 
unusual, so sinister, in the look, that 
FF 
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her cheeks went on tingling under its 
influence all the time she was finish- 
ing her letter. Her blushes would 
have burned even more fiercely if she 
had been clairvoyante, and could have 
read the sentence Lady Rivers had 
just indited, and which she carefully 
covered with a piece of blotting-paper 
while she leaned back in her chair to 
rest and cough, and take the soothing 
drops she required now after every 
little exertion. It was a sentence 
that had cost her a good deal of con- 
sideration and planning, and it gave 
her some anxiety still as she sat back 
in her chair thinking it over: ‘‘ Emmie 
West and your old friend, Wynyard 
Anstice, have set up quite a marked 
flirtation since he turned up so un- 
expectedly here. I always told you 
that he was a flirt, and very easily 
won; but I think this last fancy of 
his will turn ovt to be the right thing 
for him, and that he is in earnest this 
time. Emumie will make a capital poor 
man’s wife, and she has too little 
knowledge of the world or of society, 
poor child, to be harmed or annoyed 
by his eccentricities.” 

“ What effect would these words 
have on Alma?” Lady Rivers 
questioned with herself. ‘“‘ Surely 
they would cure her of any little 
hesitation, any temptation to regret 
the past, which must be causing that 
unsatisfactory behaviour on which 
even Sir Francis had been remarking 
lately. Alma’s pride would certainly 
be too deeply stung to allow her to 
drive her present lover from her when 
the old ene had already consoled him- 
self. The news would be felt as a 
humiliation ; but it would bring her 
to her senses, and perhaps her discon- 
tent with the brilliant lot Providence 
had assigned to her deserved the slight 
punishment of seeing her little cousin 
earry off the man she would have chosen 
if she had been allowed her own in- 
sane way. One could not—no, even 
Alma ought not to expect to have 
everything just as she would like it in 
this wo She could not reasonably 


expect a large fortune, and—every- 
thing.” Here Lady Rivers, in spite 
of the reasonableness on which she 
prided herself, heaved a fretful sigh, 
for, strange to say, at that moment 
the word “everything ’’ represented in 
her mind Wynyard Anstice, weighed 
against Horace Kirkman as a husband 
and son-in-law —his pleasant man- 
ners, his gentlemanly good looks, 
the sympathy with which he had 
lately listened to her complaints 
about Melville’s difficulties in Canada 
and Gerald’s college career; words 
dropped by him, which, even to her per- 
ceptions, revealed a higher standard 
of right and wrong, and stricter views 
of what was due from himself to other 
people, than quite everybody held. 

These and other qualifications were 
summed up in Lady Rivers’s mind b 
the word “everything ; ” and while she 
told herself that they were, to be sure, 
mere bagatelles, that one could not 
reasonably expect to be thrown in 
along with that other grave require- 
ment, she yet sighed. They were 
characteristics that made life very 
pleasant when one’s near relatious 
had them, and perhaps one was dis- 
posed to value them unduly in times 
of illness like this, when the conviction 
would force itself upon one that one 
must die sooner or later, and that one’s 
children, however well married, could 
but come to die too in the end, and 
might, if unpleasant stories were true, 
be disposed in the other world to re- 
proach the parents who had neglected 
that side of the question in their views 
for them in this. 

These, however, were not reflections 
to be indulged in after one had taken 
one’s drops. The Kirkmans went to 
church nearly as often as other people, 
if they did not entertain high-flown 
views about duty and unselfishness ; 
and why should one make compari- 
sons? It was quite time that Alma 
made up her mind, and the little hint, 
just penned, if even it ran before the 
fact somewhat, was wholesome for her, 
and might put an end to the suspense 











that was wearing one’s life out, and 
effectually preventing one from getting 
well. 

“ Emmie,- my dear,” Lady Rivers 
said, rousing herself from her reverie, 
as the sound of approaching carriage- 
wheels was heard through the open 
window, “I don’t think I will see 
Mr. Anstice when he comes in. Neither 
he nor you ever take afternoon tea, I 
know, so [ think I will go away and 
take mine in my room, and you can 
go down to tne chateau to see the /éte 
as soon as ever you like.” 

Emmie did not remonstrate or offer 
to give up the /éte at the chiteau to 
stay with her aunt, for she had dis- 
covered that obedience to all Lady 
Rivers’s whims was not only the best 
policy, but the truest kindness. This 
new whim of sending her away for whole 
afternoons, whenever there was any- 
thing pleasant going on at the chiteau, 
was too agreeable to be quarrelled with. 
Indeed, except when writing to her 
mother, Emmie had had no time lately 
to take account of how the days passed. 
Each one had brought some fresh 
pleasure that filled her thoughts too 
full for backwards or forwards look- 
ing, and concentrated all her powers 
on just living in the outward and in- 
ward sunshine that had come to her. 
Even shyness and self-consciousness 
had for the time released her from 
their disabling spells. Wynyard’s 
comings and goings no longer agitated 
her, for she had reached that danger- 
ous deceptive stage of intimacy when the 
atmosphere of the person with whom 
the mind is occupied is as much felt in 
absence asin presence. She even con- 
gratulated herself that she could look 
forward to the end of this pleasant 
intercourse with scarcely any regret. 
There would always be the golden time 
to remember, and she believed that it 
would be as good to her after a year’s 
interval as after an hour's. 

The charette stopped before the house 
as Aunt Rivers closed the sitting-room 
door behind her, and Emmie. turned 
from her unfinished letter to the long 
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mirror between the windows, just to 
get a furtive glance at herself before 
any one came in, in order to ascertain 
that she was in good looks for the /ée 
at the chiteau that was to celebrate 
Madame de Florimel’s birthday. She 
had on a white piquée dress, one of 
Constance’s last year’s travelling cos- 
tumes which Alma had considerately 
packed up for her in the box of summer 
clothing sent out for Lady Rivers 
since the weather grew hot suddenly. 
It might have looked a little out of 
date in London, but no one was likely 
to find that fault with it at madame’s 
Jéte, and even Ward had condescended 
to pronounce that it could not have 
fitted Miss West better if it had been 
made for her ; and that though to be 
sure Lady Forrest's figure was ‘‘ cemen- 
tary itself,” there was not a quarter 
of an inch anywhere between her and 
Miss Emmie. A broad straw hat, 
freshly trimmed with the very same 
rose-coloured ribbons that had once 
given rise to a talk about the Kirk- 
mans at Eccleston Square lay on the 
table. Emmie had placed near it a 
bunch of half-opened May roses— 
May’s roses, the loveliest and most 
richly-scented flower of the flowery 
neighbourhood, which all the country 
girls sought for in sunny spots to wear 
on that particular day. “Madelon had 
taken care that Emmie should have 
the finest blooms to be found on her 
own particular bush by the river, and 
Emmie, after fastening the fullest 
blown rose at her throat, was disposing 
of a bunch of pink buds and green 
leaves among her braids under her 
hat, when Wynyard entered. 

He smiled when he saw what she 
was doing, but not the least cynically ; 
the notion of vanity or coquetry would 
not have connected itself in his mind 
with Emmie West if he had surprised 
her at the glass a dozen times in a day, 
and he would as little have thought of 
paying her a compliment, or making 
the smallest remark to her about her 
looks, as he would to a child. Her 
simple, fresh-hearted enjoyment of her 
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sunshiny holiday was, day after day, as 
he watched it, a delightful surprise, a 
sort of acted poem to him which he 
would not have run the risk of disturb- 
ing for the world. 

“That’s right,” he said, when she 
turned round from the glass and 
showed her fair face, as softly- 
coloured and sweet as her roses, and 
her clear happy eyes looking up from 
the deep rim of her hat. “That's 
right, 'm glad you are equipped to set 
forth at once on our enterprise, ‘ the 
discomfiture of the grocer.’ It is 
time that you and I were on the scene 
of action, for the adverse forces are 
gathering already. I met the re- 
doubtable blue charette bringing M. 
Bouchillon in a Paris coat and hat, 
and yellow kid gloves, and with, I 
am afraid, an immense box of bonbons 
by his side, just as I left the village ; 
while Antoine, poor boy, has been 
sheepishly hanging about the ‘ Place’ 
in his blouse all the morning, making 
himself quite common. What is to be 
done?” 

“A coat!” cried Emmie; “ how 
ridiculous it will look among the 
blouses.” 

“That is your opinion too, is it? I 
have been longing to change costumes 
with Joseph Marie all the morning ; 
he has made himself sublime in a new 
blouse, and a bright red hankerchief 
hanging down from under his cap. I 
think I should have proposed the ex- 
change to him, but I was afraid of 
loosing my prestige as Madame’s cousin, 
which I mean to turn to account to-day 
in backing up Antoine against the 
epicier. I have fought ‘epiciers a 
good deal at different times in my life, 
but it’s a new thing to be reckoning 
on a black coat and kid gloves as one’s 
most effective weapons. In fact, Miss 
West, it strikes me that you and I are 
coming out in new characters expressly 
for Madame’s /éte—<‘ glasses of fashion’ 
at which everybody will be looking. 
We have sat neglected in corners to- 
gether, have we not? and now we are 
going to shine forth.” 


* Do you know,” said Emmie, smil- 
ing, ‘I remember that you talked to 
me about La Roquette, and the danc- 
ing under the chestnuts that very even- 
ing. Shall I tell you the truth now? 
I was wishing that you would go away 
all the time. I was afraid Aunt 
Rivers might not like even you to 
waste so much time upon me at her 
dance.” 

“Even me! She has grown much 
kinder to me now, you see, for she lets 
me have the honour of taking care of 
you to the village. I am to bring 
Madelon too, am I not? the beauty 
for whose favour these rivals in hat 
and blouse are to contend to-night. I 
have only had a passing glimpse of 
her as yet, and I am curious. Antoine 
is very confidential with me, but he 
confines his praises to her courage in 
digging, and her good soup and nature, 
TI don’t believe he knows whether she is 
pretty or not. When shall I see her?” 

“She is not coming with us; she 
turned shy at the last, and is walking 
to the village with her mother ; but we 
shall have plenty of company in the 
charette. La Fermitre and all her boys 
are to sit with me in the back seat.” 

“ We will see about that in a min- 
ute. Cannot the boys drive? I will 
warrant Bibi not to run away with us, 
or be more than an hour and a 
half in getting us to the chiteau. 
You and I meanwhile will lay out our 
plans for this afternoon’s campaign, 
when the triumph of true love, backed 
by such distinguished patronage as we 
two can give, is to be enacted before 
the whole village.” 

“Do you think Madame will be 
vexed at what we are doing?” said 
Emmie, anxiously, when the charette, 
packed to suit Wynyard’s views, was 
well under way, and the boys were 
keeping up such a perpetual “ Yip, 
yip,” to Bibi, that there was no dan- 
ger of names being overheard. “I 

eel guilty for having told you about 


Madelon and Antoine. I am afraid 
Madame de Florimel may be hurt at 
your taking the opposite side to her- 
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self. We have no right to interfere, 
have we?” 

“The right of the young to back 
up true feeling against worldly pru- 
dence all the world over,” said Wyn- 
yard, quickly. “TI don’t say anything 
about you, but I at least have a right 
to protest against interested marriages, 
and to hate the tyranny that imposes 
them. I mean to look out for each 
chance of putting a spoke in the wheel 
of such arrangements as comes across 
me through my life.” 

His pleasant face darkened as he 
spoke with a sudden flush of anger 
and pain, and he paused, vexed with 
himself. He had thought it was all 
over—-this passionate pain at least. 
He had been congratulating himself 
on the wisdom of his flight from Lon- 
don, where passing visions of Alma 
riding with Horace Kirkman in the 
park were apt to undo at a stroke the 
effect of a week’s struggle. He had 


assured himself that the last angry 
regret had died out of his heart at 
the sight of the illness‘and suffering 


on his old enemy Lady Rivers’s face. 
He had even thought sometimes that 
if he were a poet he would cele- 
brate the time of escape from an un- 
happy love into newly-conquered con- 
tent and freedom asthe most beautiful 
victory of a life. Now here again in 
a moment came a poisoned arrow from 
the old trouble, striking with as deadly 
a sting as ever, and testifying that it 
was living and unconquered still, and 
that it was influencing his present 
thoughts and actions in a way he had 
not suspected. The angry suflering 
was gone in a moment, however, as 
quickly as it came ; he caught sight of 
a grieved expression on. Emmie’s ten- 
der face, and remorse for having even 
for a moment, even by a look, clouded 
her perfect pleasure, swept other 
thoughts from his mind for the 
time. He brought himself back 
from the abstract view towards which 
his anger had carried him to a more 
direct answer to her question. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t think 
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Madame de Florimel will be disap- 
pointed when her scheme falls to the 
ground. She is more or less pre- 
pared ; her allies in the village have 
gradually deserted her, and I even 
think she will be glad of a move that 
will force her protégé to retire of his 
own accord. [I shall represent to 
her that she has the merit of having 
raised Madelon’s value in the eyes of 
the villagers by bringing such a dis- 
tinguished wooer as M. Bouchillon to 
her feet, and that this skilful ma- 
neuvre has brought Antoine’s parents 
to wish for the match they previously 
had despised, and so secured her favour- 
ite an advantageous settlement. She 
will be easily brought to think that all 
was her own contriving, and I ven- 
ture to prophesy that before another 
week is over Antoine and Madelon 
will be walking together through all 
the neighbouring valleys and villages, 
as is the custom here, to invite all the 
world to the wedding. You and I 
shall have to go with them on that 
occasion, I expect, in the character of 
best friends. I only hope they will 
make haste and have it before we 
leave for our mountain tour.” 

“ But it is rather hard on M. Bou- 
chillon to have been brought here only 
to be made to look so foolish as he 
will to-night, when Madelon refuses to 
dance with him.” 

“Not at all; he will in five seconds 
choose some one else, Jeannette, or 
Louison, or Baptista. He only wants 
a healthy village girl for a wife, who 
goes to mass regularly, and has good 
principles, and makes good soup. The 
gold chain he has brought with him— 
of which the whole village is talking— 
was merely intended for the Some one 
who would have him. He will be 
just as well pleased to see it round 
Baptista’s neck as if Madelon 
wore it. He loves in the abstract, 
without troubling himself about par- 
ticulars. Happy man to be so easily 
satisfied! It is the only safe way of 
loving, if one is to love at all, you may 
depend.” 
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“Oh, no!” said Emmie, shrinking, 
and Wynyard was angry with himself 
again. A cynical word. spoken to her 
sounded so incongruous that it was 
almost an insult. 

To secure that he should not ofiend 
again he turned to a different subject. 

“Have you ever,” he asked, “ no- 
ticed particularly this bit of the hill- 
side we are passing now, with the 
pomegranate hedge, and a clump of 
cactuses in a hollow below? It has 
the curious effect upon me of taking 
me back to my childhood in India. I 
can’t say whether because there was 
a hedge of cactus in my father’s com- 
pound, or, as I hope, because one of 
the pictures my mother used to lift 
me up to look at was a sketch of this 
spot done by herself when she stayed 
here. I incline to the last supposition, 
the association with my mother is so 
strong. The first time I came here 


when I was a boy of eight, walking up 
the hill with my uncle and Madame de 
Florimel, I remember feeling bewilder- 
ed like a person in a dream at coming 


suddenly on such a familiar scene. It 
seemed to start out of my past life, 
and bring back all sorts of half-for- 
gotten remembrances, and it awoke 
such a desperate longing for a sight 
of my mother’s face again, that I re- 
member it was hard work to march 
straight on without letting any one 
see anything.” 

“ But could you not have told 
them?” 

“ Boys don't know how to talk of 
mysteries like that; and besides, I 
think I knew my uncle well enough 
even then to understand that I could 
not commit a more deadly offence than 
to let him know I very much wanted 
anything he could not give me, least of 
all, my father and mother. I hardly 
know how the sense of guilt I had 
when a child for regretting them first 
came to me, but I remember the 
misery of it.” 

“Your uncle must have cared very 
much for you then. I don’t think I 
should mind any sort of behaviour 
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that came from too much caring for 
one.” 

“You, I dare say not, but unfortu- 
nately for my uncle 1am not made up of 
such selfless materials, and as I grew 
older I resented the notion of being 
made a holocaust to old resentments, 
burnt up utterly in the fire of his 
disappointed egoism. I suppose you 
never happened to read anything of 
Jacob Boehme?” 

“T! Inever even heard of him,” 
said Emmie, a little disappointed, as 
she often was in conversations with 
Wynyard, when just in the middle of 
a personal anecdcte or recollection he 
would start aside and hunt a thought 
or an allusion back to some author 
she had never heard of. 

“ Of course not : it is not likely that 
the old mystic should have come in 
your way; but he has long been a 
great friend of mine, and a discourse 
of his on the four temperaments was 
in my mind when I spoke about my 
uncle. I was thinking that he belonged 
to what Boehme calls the order of 
people whose natures are grounded 
in elemental fire. A hungry yearning 
for power, or it may be for love, pos- 
sesses them, and they feed their desires 
by drawing others’ wills and hearts to 
theirs and absorbing them so utterly 
that their victims become mere fuel 
without any individuality left. These 
are the ambitious ruling spirits of 
the world, successful, but seldom or 
never happy.” 

“ T hope I am not a fire-spirit then,” 
asked Emmie. 

“You!” said Wynyard, looking at 
her with a smile, “no ; I don’t think 
there is the compelling power about 
you. You would not be so much 
afraid of Aunt Rivers if you were a 
fire-spirit. Yours is a much gentler 
attraction than the fierce rush of the 
fire. Your cousin Alma is more akin 
to the bright element that draws us 
poor wind-spirits into its neighbour- 
hood to consume and destroy the life in 
us, and leave us exhausted and worth- 
less.. Luckily, however, the air-tem- 
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perament has its power of escape and 
revenge. Sometimes we blow out the 
fire and get free, and then we are 
very happy in our freedom, and heal 
ourselves marvellously, finding the 
whole universe open to air, and in fact 
boundless. Look back at the range 
of mountains behind us; are not the 
colours about the Chévre d’Or fine? 
The dark blues on his cavernous left 
side softening up into the lilac of his 
head, which melts again into the 
dazzling whiteness of the snow-peaks 
behind. To think that all that beauty 
is due to air—bare rocks, as hard and 
barren as our worst troubles, and air 
tosee them through. I think we may 
be very thankful to be grounded in 
the yielding temperament, don’t you?” 

“Am I an air-spirit too, then ?” 

“Unless there is something of the 
earth element in your nature I am not 
sure.’ 

“ Is it something bad ?” asked Emmie 
anxiously, 

“Boehme gives it the highest pos- 
sibilities of all, and says that the 
noblest spirits are inclosed in the 
earth element during their sojourn in 
time, but it is something of a prison 
to them, they yearn upwards from it 
to God, and can only receive the good 
of life through love, divine or human. 
Without that they are dark and melan- 
choly, but when Love delivers them 
they are capable of the utmost self- 
devotion— giving out from their dark 
ground the most beautiful gifts with- 
out asking anything for themselves 
but the fostering warmth of love— 
as the earth turns sunshine into food 
and verdure and flowers.” 

“Yes, I think I understand,” said 
Emmie; “but what are the water- 
people like ?” 

“They poorly imitate the quali- 
ties of the fire-type, but with them 
all is illusion, for though like the 
fire-people their nature is to absorb 
instead of to give out, they, after the 
manner of water, hold shifting re- 
flections and images only in their 
hearts—notions, not realities, which 


they inclose coldly and easily let go. 
They have, however, the persistence 
which water has in undermining and 
subtly finding its way, and they divide 
will-power pretty evenly perhaps 
with their fire opposites, though they 
gain their ends slowly and with much 
less show and noise. There are lots 
of water-people in the world, you may 
depend upon it. Would it be im- 
pertinent to put down your Aunt 
Rivers, and perhaps Lady Forrest, 
among, let us say, the more esti- 
mable of the Naiads? It needs all 
the four elements, you see (according 
to Boehme), to make up human nature 
and we must not quarrel with what 
comes to us.” 

“For all that, I should not like 
to be a water-person. What do you 
make out Madame de Florimel to be?”’ 

“ Look at her,” cried Wynyard, for 
by this time they had entered the 
village and were drawing up in front 
of the chestnut-shaded “‘ Place,” where 
Madame de Florimel always received 
her birthday guests, there being no 
level space in the chateau garden for 
dancing. ‘ Look at her as she stands 
there with her little court round her, 
stately and smiling, moving as lightly 
and laughing as merrily as that little 
girl whose cheek she is stooping to 
pinch just now. Look, and say if 
anything but air could clothe a de- 
feated life and a lonely old age with 
such colours, blotting out its regrets 
and sorrows in sympathetic reflected 
happiness, as the ‘Chivre d'Or’ hides 
its crags and chasms in purple glory. 
Hurrah ! for the air-people’s power of 
escape from themselves, I say. It is 
a great gift. But here comes Joseph 
Marie to take the charette. Does he 
not look triumphant? Madame’s /éte 
is the crowning season of the year to 
him. All the old men of the neigh- 
bourbood are already drinking and 
praising his wine down there at the 
bottom of the ‘ Place,’ and by and 
by the girls will be invited to eat some 
watery strawberries which he and 
Madame between them have coaxed to 
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grow in the chiteau gardens, and of 
which he is as proud as if he had 
created them himself. He is not sure 
that he has not something to do with 
the fact that the chestnuts are in 
fuller flower this year than usual. 
Let me help you to get down ; we must 
clear our heads of mysticism and turn 
to the business of the evening. Ah! 
there is M. Bouchillon himself coming 
up to Madame to present his box of 
bon-bons before the whole village. 
They will be won over in a body by 
the grace with which he is making 
his felicitations, unless we hasten to 
interpose a counter attraction. Ma- 
dame, who hates presents, is smiling, 
I am afraid, on that bon-bon box. 
Let us go forward and distract her 
attention before every one in the com- 
mune has discovered that the giver 
is her favourite.” 

The “Place” was a square level 
piece of ground that lay just below 
the chiteau, fronting the principal 
village street, and overlooked by the 
church on a rising ground beyond the 
little river. The tall magnolias at 
the end of the chateau garden flanked 
one side, and just now cast a pleasant 
shadow, in which Madame’s fauteuil 
and two or three rows of seats for 
special friends had been set out by 
Joseph Marie. The benches at the 
upper end of the square among the 
chestnut-trees were however still the 
most popular places of resort. Old 
women with their knitting, women 
with babies, had established them- 
selves there an hour or two before, 
and now groups of young men in 
clean blouses and girls in white caps 
or shady hats were gathering and 
waiting for the music to strike up. 

This was a long-established vil- 
lage féte-day, or, even in honour of 
Madame, the thrifty villagers would 
not have been tempted from work in 
their fields so early in the afternoon ; 
but as the /éte fell on Madame de 
Florimel’s birthday it had become a 
custom with her to make herself the 
patroness of the occasion, so far as 
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providing a cask of her own wine 
went, paying the musicians, and 
coming out to sit under the magnolias 
and chat with everybody who liked to 
claim her notice. Madame’s conduct 
in this matter of the /éte was felt by 
all her neighbours to be manifestly 
English; for what was the sense of 
giving away good wine in a promiscuous 
undiscriminating manner which did 
not provoke individual gratitude or 
necessitate return ? And when the cus- 
tom was first instituted there had not 
been wanting captious spirits, headed 
by the landlords of the two cabarets, 
who insisted that such a slighting 
of sound wine had something anti- 
national and unpatriotic about it, and 
was designed to cast a doubt on the 
supremacy of the French people. 

As years went on, however, and 
Madame’s peculiarities, English or 
otherwise, were found invariably to 
conduce to the advantage of those who 
dealt with her, a greater sense of con- 
fidence sprang up, and among the 
young people of the neighbourhood at 
least Madame’s féte came to be looked 
upon as the happiest day of the year. 
Her presence, her gaiety, her pleasant 
notice of one and another, gave it an 
interest that was wanting to other 
Jétes. The strictest of the mothers 
were apt to relax their surveillance 
somewhat when “ Madame” was sit- 
ting by to encourage the young people 
in enjoying themselves, and if, as 
many people averred, there were 4 
greater number of love-matches made 
in La Roquette than most French 
villages, it was perhaps owing to the 
fact that ‘‘ Madame,” the greatest 
match-maker of the neighbourhood, 
had always a weakness towards aiding 
a preference that could be traced back 
to a lingering walk under the chest- 
nut-trees on her own féte-day. 

To sit by Madame La Comtesse on 
the chiteau chairs was a distinction 
eapriciously meted out by the owner 
of them to special favourites on her 
birthday. She had a habit of gather- 
ing the best, and it must be confessed 
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also the prettiest, of the young girls 
about her by “nods and becks,” and 
gracious little compliments, remem- 
bered and repeated among themselves 
for all the rest of the year. Once 
seated under the magnolias the girls’ 
chances for good partners were secured 
for the evening, as no young man of 
any pretensions to merit could con- 
descend to take a partner from the 
throng by the chestnuts when a 
magnolia bud still remained to be 
secured, 

“ Now you know what a great deal 
of dancing you will have to go 
through,” Wynyard said, when he 
had explained all this to Emmie, and 
placed her on a chair between Madame 
de Florimel and Madelon. ‘I know 
you can dance, for did we not once per- 
form the Lancers together in Eccleston 
Square when almost everybody else 
had gone in to supper }—and to-day, 
instead of being ciphers, we have an 
important part to play in a village 
drama. We have to prevent Madelon 
from proclaiming herself the grocer’s 
bride by dancing in the first dance 
with him, and encourage her to dis- 
tinguish her old lover so decidedly as 
to pique M. Bouchillon into making 
another choice. Our work begins at 
once, for see here comes M. Bouchillon, 
intent on joining himself on to Madelon 
and her mother ; intercept him if you 
can, and keep him in conversation while 
IT hunt Antoine out of the sulky shy- 
ness he is indulging among the bowl- 
players down there. He is ruining 
himself by such conduct. I expressly 
forbade him to touch a bowl to-day ; 
it stamps him as a jilted suitor before 
the whole world.” 

Emmie’s power of keeping up a 
conversation in French was put to 
a severe test during the next ten 
minutes. M. Bouchillon’s polite- 
ness and secret interest in la 
belle Anglaise, of whom every one was 
talking, prevented her being made 
aware of her deficiencies too plainly, 
and she managed to be still asking 
questions about the road to Clelles, 
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which she and her aunt would pro- 
bably be following in about ten days 
from now, when the music struck up. 
Then she felt rather than saw—for 
her back was turned to the magnolias 
—that Wynyard had reappeared, walk- 
ing side by side with the young farmer 
in his blouse, and that both were stand- 
ing before Madelon and her mother. 
She eagerly brought out another ques- 
tion, professing great anxiety for an 
answer; and though M. Bouchillon 
betrayed some uneasiness, he made 
her fully comprehend his reply before 
he tyrned round. Then it was too 
late. Madame Claire had yielded to 
her daughter’s pleading eyes, or to 
something that this amiable relation 
of Madame’s had contrived to insinu- 
ate in Antoine’s favour; and there, 
in sight of all the village, on this 
important day, was Antoine leading 
Madelon before Madame’s nose to the 
first place in the dance, precisely as it 
had been last year, and as if no scheme 
for Madelon’s advancement to city life 
had been on the tapis. 

Baptista’s colour heightened, and 
Louison felt under her cap to assure 
herself that her new earrings were 
properly in sight. Something must 
have taken a wrong turn in the mar- 
riage negociations at the Orange-tree 
house, and M. Bouchillon and his blue 
charette were still in the market. 

“‘Now,’’ cried Wynyard, turning to 
Emmie, “it is for us to follow their 
lead and dance vis-a-vis to that shame- 
faced pair, to give them courage. It 
must be seen that Madelon’s choice 
is sanctioned by Madame’s English 
friends, or our object is only half 
done. Won't you come?’’ 

That was an idyllic dance to Emmie, 
often thought of in after days, but 
never equalled. The sunshine, the 
simple music, the laughter of the vil- 
lage children playing under the chest- 
nuts, the broadly-smiling faces all 
round, a subtle sense of the pleasure 
with which so many admiring eyes 
followed her own and her partner's 
movements ; but beyond all, the aura 
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of friendship and sympathetic shar- 
ing in a mystery of love which the 
four dancers interchanged by look 
and smile and finger-touch, as often 
as they passed and repassed each 
other in the complicated figure of the 
dance, made it something never to be 
forgotten or repeated in after life. 
Wynyard experienced something of 
the same feeling, and to him it came 
consciously and translated itself into 
thoughts. His gaiety, which had been 
somewhat forced since his allusion to 
Alma on the drive, grew natural and 
hearty again, and his triumph over 
M. Bouchillon was untinged by per- 
sonal bitter recollections. The sweet 
summer sunshine, the simple happi- 
ness that pervaded the very air, was 
bringing more than healing, it was 
bringing new life, opening springs of 
emotion and joy that he had believed 
sealed for ever. ‘If one could but 
live always in Arcadia, if one could 
but escape from the rush of ambition, 
from the overwhelming stress and 
responsibility of more complex forms 
of life, and go back to nature among 
friendly people like these, with a 
tender face like Emmie West's at 
one’s side, a gentle, sympathetic heart 
and mind in one’s keeping, responsive 
as @ pure mirror to every thought, 
breathing out soothing, instead of un- 
rest. If one could forget the past and 
live so——’’ And then the music 
stopped, the dance was over, and Wyn- 
yard found himself strolling slowly 
— towards the magnolias at Emmie’s 
side. 

“You don’t want to sit down again 
just yet, do you?” he said. “If you 
will come to the other side of the 
Square we shall get a new view of the 
mountains, and I can point out the 
road we shall all be mounting next 
week, when Madame de Florimel takes 
us to her eyrie in the mountains near 
Clelles. I heard you cross-question- 
ing M. Bouchillon just now. You 
can trace miles of the road from the 
high ground beyond the Chestnuts.” 

The lower end of the Place was 


almost deserted when they reached it, 
for a game at bowls had just ended, 
and the players were gathering round 
a shed where Joseph Marie presided 
over the distribution of Madame’s 
wine. The ground rose steeply here 
to a high bank, and when she had 
mounted it Emmie commanded a view 
of the whole range of mountains that 
sheltered La Roquette from the north 
wind. 

“There,” said Wynyard, “‘do you 
see something hanging on to the top 
of that peak up in the sky, a long way 
off? If you have good eyes you can 
make out lines and spires that are too 
regular to be natural projections of the 
rock. That is St. Valiére, our first 
night’s resting-place on our journey ; 
and now look lower down the moun- 
tain side, and you will see shadowy 
lines rising one above the other—that 
is the winding road, and a splendid 
road it is we shall follow to get there.”’ 

“Shall we be able to see this val- 
ley and the village when we are 
up there?”’ 

“We shall have a magnificent view 
of the whole country spread out like 
a map below us, but whether this par- 
ticular valley and village will be dis- 
tinguishable from others I can’t say.” 

‘“‘T shall make it out, I think,” said 
Emmie, “‘ for we shall have left it for 
ever then, you know.” 

“Let us climb the hill to the 
church, and I will show you some- 
thing else.” 

The Angelus sounded while they 
were crossing the Place, and when 
they came out on the road they met 
a few old women and girls who had 
slipped away from the crowd under 
the trees, to kneel for a few moments 
in the church. Candles were lighted 
and altars decked for the /éte, and 
Wynyard and Emmie went to the 
open door to peep in; just then 
Antoine and Madelon passed them, 
and entering went to an altar and 
knelt down side by side. Involuntarily 
Emmie glanced back at Wynyard, and 
they exchanged a congratulatory smile. 
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“Madame Claire must have given 
them leave,”’ said Emmie in a whisper, 
“or Madelon would not have come.” 
“Fortunate people!” answered 
Wynyard. “They are in earnest 
enough one sees, and have early come 
to the end of their story. Well, we 
have done a good day’s work, have 
we not? If we come back here twenty 
years hence, how those two will talk 
to us about to-day.” 

The plural pronouns slipped out 
quite involuntarily, but directly they 
were spoken Wynyard was aware of the 
significant sound the sentence had, and 
saw too that the surprise which had first 
come into Emmie’s eyes had changed 
into something else before she lowered 
them. Was it reproof, or rather was it 
not overpowering consciousness /—for 
the soft line of her cheek and the curve 
of her white neck, which was all he 
could see as she turned from him, were 
dyed crimson. He had had no business 
to say it, and he would not offend her 
for the world, but he could not at the 
moment feel as sorry for his thought- 
lessness as he ought. He felt as if he 
had got out of his ordinary self this 
evening into a new world, with new 
possibilities that had often been near 
him, but never recognised till just 
now. His voice had a tone that 
Emmie had never heard in it before 
when he spoke to her again, though 
the words had nothing in them and 
were merely spoken to break the 
silence that was growing too long. 

“*Madame’ is lucky in the season 
on which her birthday falls, since so 
many anniversaries of it were fated 
to be celebrated here. She would have 
been puzzled how to manage an out- 
door féte in England now, but here it 
is the crowning time of the year. It 
would be impossible to crowd more 
beauty into a day than this one has 
given us. I could fancy it a meeting- 
day between spring and summer, when 
they have brought their perfections 
together to make a day of Paradise. 
Yesterday there was hardly such a 
rich flush of green over the vineyards 


and hill-sides, and to-morrow its first 
freshness will have faded a little.”’ 
“Oh, no!” cried Emmie, quickly. 
“Tt will get more beautiful every 
day here. Iam only sorry that you 
showed me the road to London to-day, 
for I can’t help looking at it, and 
remembering that when we are on it 
we shall have left all this behind us.” 
“Let us call it the road to St. 
Valitre till we get there,” said Wyn- 
yard. ‘I don’t mean to cheat myself 
out of a day of my holiday by think- 
ing about what is to come at the end. 
I am drawing largely on the future by 
taking‘such a long one this year, and 
it ought to have stores of strength and 
rest in it to go upon till—I can’t say 
when. Don’t you think that when 
you and I meet in Saville Street—say 
on some such foggy day as that one 
when my cousin and I brought Miss 
Moore home with a broken head—we 
shall get a great deal of sunshine out 
of imagining ourselves back again at 
the church door of La Roquette while 
the Angelus was ringing, and Madelon 
and Antoine were strolling up the hill 
between the quince-trees, with the 
afternoon light on their faces. Don’t 
you think we can manage to make a 
sufficiently strong spell from that to 
keep the fog out of our thoughts at 
least $” 
“‘ Yes, I do,’’ said Emmie, softly. 
And Wynyard’s conscience pricked 
him again, but more feebly this time, 
for he thought he meant, and more 
than meant, all that his words implied. 
And why should he not do his best to 
go back cured, and better than cured, 
safe for ever from the regrets and 
angers that he had found so miser- 
ably disabling and useless? Why 
force himself to believe that there 
were no real jewels in the world 
because the one he had coveted first 
had proved a mere bit of tinsel ? 
“The women are coming out of 
church,’ he said a moment later. 
‘ Their féte-day chapelet has been duly 
said, and they are ready for their 
dancing and their gossip again. We 
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had better go back to the magnolias, 
or ‘ Madame’ will think we are setting 
the villagers a bad example. You 
must dance with Antoine next time to 
complete his glorification, and I will 
ask Madelon to be your vis-a-vis, and 
then we shall have given the villagers 
enough to talk about.” 

Emmie was relieved, and perhaps a 
little surprised, to be received quite 
cordially by “‘ Madame,’’ and welcomed 
back to the coveted seat at her right 
hand. There were no cold looks to 
mar her pleasure that day, though 
Wynyard danced again with her twice. 
Everybody smiled upon her ; even M. 
Bouchillon requested the honour of her 
hand from Madame, and performed 
the last quadrille with her in a style 
which was considered by Baptista and 
her mother to eclipse by a long way 
Wynyard’s characterless dancing. 

By the time this last dance was 
over, and cups of English tea dispensed 
under the magnolias, and swallowed 
with heroic determination by Madame’s 
favourites, La Fermiére and her boys 
had packed themselves into the 
charette, and were waiting impatiently 
for Emmie to join them. Even on 
Jéte days at La Roquette the heads of 
families insisted on early hours, for 
to-morrow’s work must not be trenched 
upon. 

Madame had a little word for Em- 
mie when she came up to say good- 
night, that made her cheeks once 
more that day out-colour her May 
roses. 

**So, so, thou hast a will of thine 
own, little one. One guesses how it 
is that thy heart is set on advocating 
the English way ; but I will wait to 
write to thy mother till I can send her 
a little message that I have made in 
my head already. I do not think now 
that she has neglected to think of thy 
future, however English her way of 
acting may be;” and then Madame 
stooped down and kissed Emmie on 
both cheeks, looking into her eyes 
between times with a meaning smile 
that quite took away Emmie’s breath, 
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and put an end to all chance of her 
getting said the birthday congratula- 
tions she had reserved to this last 
minute. 

Joseph Marie was to drive the cha- 
rette up the hill, and the boys, a little 
excited and noisy, had secured the 
places near the driver for themselves, 
leaving room for Emmie near the 
door. Wynyard came out into the 
road to help her in, and to wrap a 
shawl of ‘‘ Madame’s” round her, for 
the air had turned chilly after the 
sunset. 

“ Well,” he said, as they were start- 
ing, “it has been a splendid day, and 
it is over; but we are not going to 
regret it, are we? It’s the first day 
of summer, not the Jast day of spring, 
remember, and things are to go on 
getting better and better, you settled 
that.” 

Two hours later, when the Place was 
quite deserted, and the twinkling 
lights in the village street and in the 
houses on the distant hills were dis- 
appearing one after the other, till the 
whole scene was left to a garment of 
moonlight, Wynyard came through the 
side garden door again, and paced up 
and down under the magnolias. He 
had been having rather a sharp argu- 
ment with Madame de Florimel—one 
of those word battles which generally 
began and ended in playful teazing, 
but which were apt to have a belt of 
earnestness between, when a word or 
two was sometimes said that left a 
sting, or at least matter for thought 
and self-questioning behind it. To- 
night a good deal of the talk had 
been in earnest, and Wynyard had 
said and heard much that he wanted 
to look at over again under the calming 
influence of the moonlight. He had 
grown a little hot perhaps in defending 
his meddling in Antoine’s affairs, and 
he had said some bitter things which 
he was obliged to acknowledge to 
himself were still so persistently in 
his mind that they would rush out 
whenever they were challenged. Yet 
that, after all, was not the point which 
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occupied him most. Some quiet words 
of Madame de Florimel’s, at the end 
of all the heat while they were making 
friends, caused the disturbance that 
had sent him into the fresh air to 
cool his head. Words that took for 
granted the mutual attraction between 
himself and Emmie, and represented 
it as a fact too transparent for any 
looker-on during the last three weeks 
to be in any doubt about it, unless— 
and in this lay the sting—unless there 
were indeed some deeper likeness be- 
tween himself and his mother, than 
that eagerness of speech and vivacity 
of manner which Madame de Florimel 
was fond of commenting on. Wyn- 
yard’s idea of himself was that he 
was even too persistent in all his 
likings and prejudices. Was it so? 
or was his consistency in this one 
matter, which eminently to one of his 
affectionate nature was the making or 
marring of a life, slipping away from 
him? If so, was it a matter for 
self-disgust or for intense rejoicing? 
Should he open his arms to let in 
the possible new love, or sternly order 
it away to cling to—what? A bitter 
recollection of the woman who had 
chosen Horace Kirkman instead of 
himself, after playing with his love 
for years. 

Wynyard had left the Chiteau 
garden and come out into the Place, 
because he could not think out this 
question in a place that had an associa- 
tion which Madame de Florimel’s words 
had made a little disturbing to-night— 
the picture, namely, which she had often 
drawn for him of his mother and his 
uncle on the day when they had come 
up the marble steps from the lower gar- 
den hand in hand to tell her of the en- 
gagement that was never to be fulfilled. 
The suggestion that there might be 
an inherited taint of fickleness, or at 
least of the hasty impulsive yielding 
that had made his mother a traitor, 
was not welcome just now, when the 
matter in hand seemed to be a con- 
quest over a too persistent longing for 
what was beyond his reach. What 
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virtue could there be in holding on to 
an angry pain felt to be a clog and 
hindrance to the best part of his life, 
if by right and healthful means it 
could be effectually exorcised. If, as 
Madame de Florimel hinted, he had 
inadvertently won that fresh, sweet, 
simple heart——. Wynyard checked 
his rapid pace as this thought pre- 
sented itself, and his eye fell suddenly 
on a May rosebud that lay in his 
path, where his next step would have 
crushed it into the dust. 

He stooped, picked it up, and laid it 
on his hand. It must have fallen 
from Emmie West's hat when she 
stood just here wishing Madame de 
Florimel good-night an hour or two 
ago. Wynyard remembered that he 
had noticed the flower touching her 
fair flushed cheek and her delicate 
ear when she turned from him after 
the look they had exchanged by the 
church door. Then he smiled rather 
bitterly at himself as the remem- 
brance came back to his mind of 
a time long ago when he had 
picked up a faded flower from the 
ground—a camellia, dropped from 
Alma’s dress on to the dusty floor of 
a London ball-room, which he had 
secured as a priceless treasure and 
kept for weeks. One could not with- 
out some self-contempt be as foolish as 
that for more than one woman, he 
thought, and he made a hasty move- 
ment to toss the rosebud into the 
path again. No, he could not, it was 
too like Emmie West for that—too 
beautiful, and fresh, and pure to lie 
in the dust. He compromised the 
matter by slipping it somewhat care- 
lessly into his button-hole, and when 
he resumed his walk, and his thoughts 
calmed down and gradually assumed 
the shape of plans, he was aware every 
now and then of the subtle arrowy 
perfume of the flower breathed up 
into his face, and claiming a recogni- 
tion in an under-current of conscious- 
ness that kept crossing his soberer 
reflections with tender fancies and 
golden gleams of hope. He would not 
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be hasty—there was no need for haste ; 
and yet there was equally no need for 
withdrawal in any degree from the 
intimacy which he felt had somewhat 
changed its character to-night. He 
resolved that the holiday up to the 
end of that journey to Clelles of 
which they had spoken should be a 
complete holiday, one of those rare 
times for living in, and enjoying the 
present, without backward or forward 
glances such as come into busy earnest 
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lives like oases of greenness and re- 
freshment good to look back upon. 
Decisive questions might be left to 
settle themselves leisurely in Saville 
Street when work-days had begun 
again. The May Rose—his May Rose 
—Wynyard said to himself, with a 
quiet content stealing into his heart, 
was not, as he well knew, a fine-weather 
flower only, but might be trusted to 
breathe its delicate fragrance in dark 
as weil as in sunny days. 


To be continued. 





TO THEOCRITUS, IN WINTER. 


€copav tiv SiKxeAay és dda. 
Id. viii. 56, 


Aun, leave the smoke, the wealth, the roar 
Of London, and the noisy street, 
For still, by the Sicilian shore, 
The murmur of the Muse is sweet. 
Still, still, the suns of summer greet 
The mountain-grave of Heliké, 
And shepherds still their songs repeat, 
And gaze on the Sicilian sea! 


What though they worship Pan no more, 
That guarded once the shepherd’s seat, 
They chatter of their rustic lore, 
They watch the wind among the wheat ! 
Cicalas chirp, the young lambs bleat, 
Where whispers pine to cypress tree ; 
They count the waves that idly beat, 
And gaze on the Sicilian sea. 


Theocritus ! thou canst restore 

The pleasant years, and over-fleet ; 
With thee we live as men of yore, 

We rest where running waters meet ! 

And then,—we turn unwilling feet 

And seek the world—so must it be— 

We may not linger in the heat, 

And gaze on the Sicilian sea ! 


Master,—when rain, and snow, and sleet 
And northern winds are wild, to thee 
We come, we rest in thy retreat, 
And gaze on the Sicilian sea! 





BURNS'S UNPUBLISHED 


“¢ Once,’ says a nice speculator on 
the follies of the wise (D’Israeli, On 
the Literary Character, vol. i. p. 136), 
‘once we were nearly receiving from 
the hand of genius, the most curious 
sketches of the temper, the irascible 
humour, the delicacy of soul, even to 
its shadowiness, from the warm sbozzos 
of Burns, when he began a diary of 
his heart—a narrative of characters and 
events, and a chronology of his emo- 
tions. It was natural for such a crea- 
ture of sensation and passion to project 
such a regular task, but quite impossible 
to get through it.’ This most curious 
document, it is to be observed, has not 
yet been printed entire. Another gene- 
ration will no doubt see the whole of 
the confession; however, what has 
already been given, it may be surmised, 
indicates sufficiently the complexion of 
Burns’s prevailing moods, during his 
moments of retirement at this most in- 
teresting period of his history” (Lock- 
hart’s Life of Burns, i. 126). 

In the concluding volume of his 
edition of Burns, published in 1834, 
Allan Cunningham writes of this docu- 
ment :— “The following memoranda 
formed a part of the rough materials 
out of which Burns composed a 
more extended and elaborate journal, 
commenced in the spring of the year 
1787, in which he recorded his obser- 
vations on men and manners, literary 
anecdotes, scraps of verse, favourite 
passages from his letters, and not a 
little searching criticism. Of that valu- 
able volume nothing, it is believed, now 
exists, save the fragments contained in 
the following pages: Cromek announces 
its probable fate in these words :—‘ On 
his arrival in Edinburgh, Burns took 
lodgings with a Mrs. Carfrae in the 
Lawnmarket, where a person, a car- 
penter, then working at Leith, often 
called to see him. This man, in the 
latter part of the year 1787, or begin- 


COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


ning of 1788, enlisted into the Com- 
pany of Artificers then raising to go to 
Gibraltar. Just before he set off he got 
access to Burns’s rooms in his absence, 
and stole the book, which contained a 
faithful record of everything interest- 
ing that happened to him at Edin- 
burgh, with characteristic sketches of 
the different literary gentlemen to whom 
he had been introduced. He was 
written to repeatedly to restore the book, 
a clasped quarto, but in vain. He had 
even the audacity to acknowledge the 
theft, but he refused to part with the 
journal. It is supposed that he died 
in the year 1798, as he has not been 
heard of since.’ 

“Of the value of the work we have 
thus I fear lost,’’ &e. 

Burns’s most recent editor, Mr. Scott 
Douglas, disposes of Cromek’s mare’s 
nest by the publication, vol. iv. p. 220 
(Paterson’s edition), of a letter from 
Burns to Mr. George Reid, Barquharrie, 
dated Edinburgh, 19th April, 1787— 
which concludes with the following 
message :— 

“Tell Miss Jenny that I had wrote 
her a long letter, wherein I had taken 
to pieces r* Honorables, Honorables, 
and Reverends not a few ; but it, with 
many more of my written things, were 
stolen from my room, which terrified 
me from ‘scauding my lips in ither 
folk’s kail’ again. By good luck, the 
fellow is gone to Gibraltar, and I trust 
in heaven he will go to the bottom for 
his pains.” The Common-place book 
from which Currie copied now lies 
before me. It is not a clasped quarto, 
but a post folio manuscript book. It 
is without lock and key. It was begun 
on April 9th, 1787, and is continued till 
after spring, 1789, and probably till near 
Aug. 1790. The origin of the mistake 
about the “clasped” quarto is no doubt 
Burns’s own expression on page 2, 
printed in Currie’s edition of 1800, “I 
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think a lock and key a security at least 
equal to the bosom of any friend what- 
ever.’ Mr. Scott Douglas points out 
that Dr. Currie undoubtedly had pos- 
session of the book in preparing his first 
edition of 1800 for the press, and the 
unsatisfactory use which he made of it 
is one reason for the present publica- 
tion. Mr. Scott Douglas says, in a note 
to the Extempore to Mr. Gavin Hamil- 
ton, first printed from it in the Golden 
Treasury edition of Burns in 1865— 

“ Alexander Smith obtained it in one 
of the many manuscript scroll books of 
the poet which Dr. Currie declined to 
make use of in compiling his edition 
and biography. It is supposed to have 
been presented by Burns to Mrs. Dun- 
lop somewhere in the year 1788. It 
seems to have passed through several 
hands, and at each remove to have been 
denuded of some of its pages. In a 
tattered condition, it came at last into 
the hands of Mr. Macmillan, the London 
publisher of Smith’s edition of Burns,” 

Allan Cunningham concludes his re- 
marks on the “‘Common-place Book” 
with the following sentences :—‘ The 
prose portion of the succeeding pages is 
copied from Currie and from Cromek, 
with some slight additions : the verse is 
from another source. In several places 
smal], but necessary, liberties have been 
taken with the language : it would have 
been unwise to omit verses so character- 
istic, and they would have offended 
many had they appeared as they stand 
in the original.” The remark applies 
only to the verses “from another 
source,” but it has occasionally been 
read in connection with the “small, 
but necessary, liberties” “in several 
places,” and the impression appears to 
have got abroad that the ‘‘ Common- 
place Book” contains things the pub- 
lication of which might do injury to 
Burns’s memory. It is to remove this 
impression, which is utterly unjust, to 
correct the other mistakes on the sub- 
ject, and to add a little to what is 
authentically known of Burns, that my 
friend Mr. Macmillan, the owner of the 
“Common-place Book,”’ has entrusted 
it to me fur publication. 

No, 233.—vob, XxXx1x. 


It is a post folio manuscript book, 
13} inches long by 8} broad, contain- 
ing 240 pages of unglazed, rather strong 
writing-paper, bound in half-calf. It is 
marked on the paper board outside 
with a large capital A, as if Burns had 
intended it to be the first of a series 
of similar confidants of his private 
thoughts. So far from being tattered 
it is in perfect condition, The price, 
4s. 3d., is marked in the left-hand corner 
of the cover. Immediately below, Burns 
has written— 


R. Burns was born 25 Jan 1759 
See this Book pa 3 note. 


The pages 1 to 100 were numbered 
in his own handwriting. Pages 23 to 
26 inclusive are wanting, but those 
before, and 27—40, are filled with 
holograph MSS. After page 40, the 
holograph letter which Burns sent to 
the Honorable the Bailies of the Canon- 
gate, Edinburgh, asking permission to 
put a “simple stone over” the “ re- 
vered remains” of Robert Fergusson, 
is inserted, and the epitaph—only the 
first verse of the three of which it con- 
sists appears, slightly altered, on the 
stone—is written on the back of the 
letter. The letter, when folded out, is 
of the same size, and, as far as I can 
judge, of the same paper as the rest of 
the “Common-place Book,” so that two 
of the eighteen missing pages, 41-59 in- 
clusive, may be thus accounted for. 

Dr Currie prints the minute of 
Sederunt of the Honorable the Bailies 
of the Canongate, Edinburgh, II. 
p- 26, which contains Burns’s letter, 
not quite accurately transcribed, and the 
epitaph (p. 69) in one verse. It does 
not appear whether the letter had been 
inserted in the “ Common-place Book ”’ 
when it was in Currie’s possession. It is 
endorsed in a different hand from that 
which has made the other notes and 
references, There is no page number 
on either side, which makes it a little 
less likely that it was one of the 
eighteen pages missing after page 40. 
It may of course have been a single 
leaf torn out by Burns before the pages 
were numbered at all, and duly replaced 
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by himself. It is perhaps more pro- 
bable that the pages were numbered 
from 1 to 100 during the first days 
of his possession of the book, and the 
coincidence of size and shape between 
the two papers may be only accidental. 

There is no trace of what became of 
23 to 26, which almost certainly con- 
tained holograph MSS., or of the other 
16 or 18 pages between pp. 41 and 59, 
which may or may not have done so. 
Page 27 begins with the 4 lines which 
conclude the terrible ode to the memory 
of Mrs. Oswald, “‘ Dweller in yon 
dungeon dark,” and the preceding 27 
lines of that ode probably occupied 
nearly 14 pages of the Common-place 
Book. 

At the sides and at the beginnings of 
pages explanatory and critical notes are 
occasionally inserted in a hand un- 
known to me, but which I conjecture 
may have been Dr. Currie’s. In several 
places where blanks were originally 
left, or where only initials in Burns’s 
handwriting have been given, this anno- 
tator, but generally Burns himself, has 
filled in the names. 

Most of the passages which have been 
used in Dr. Currie’s edition are marked 
in a printing-hand, which has been ren- 
dered below by black-faced type, with 
occasional directions like “thus far,” 
for the printer, or more probably for the 
copyist who prepared the extracts for 
him ; and the pages and numbers noted 
correspond to those in Dr. Currie’s first 
edition of 1800. 

The handwriting throughout is ad- 
mirably clear and strong—much freer 
than that reproduced from the Common- 
place Book of 1784, from which Mr. 
Scott Douglas gives two pages of fac- 
simile in the first volume of Paterson’s 
edition. The interlineations, all in 
Burns’s own hand, are not very 
numerous. The book was evidently 
used for fair copies of what the author 
at the time considered finished work, 
though he has occasionally altered a line 
or a sentence materially, either as he 
was copying it over, or at a later date. 

The journal commences on April 9th, 
1787. It was on July 31st of the pre: 


vious year that Burns’s first volume, 
the famous Kilmarnock Edition of 600 
copies, appeared. It was exhausted al- 
most at once. But the autumn months 
were heavy with trouble. His written 
contract of private marriage with Jean 
Armour had been destroyed on April 
14th, 1786, on the urgent demand of 
her indignant father, and his unowned 
wife had made him the father of twins 
in the beginning of September. Both 
husband and wife seem to have fan- 
cied that by this act, and by Burn’s 
subsequently standing up in church 
in the place of repentance to receive 
church censure, their marriage was 
effectually dissolved. Her father had 
procured a warrant to throw Burns 
into jail till he found “security for an 
enormous sum,” and he had resolved 
to leave Scotland for Jamaica. “I 
had taken,” he says “the last fare- 
well of my few friends ; my chest was 
on the road to Greenock ; I had com- 
posed the last song I should ever mea- 
sure in Caledonia, when Dr. Blacklock’s 
opinion that I would meet with en- 
couragement in Edinburgh for a second 
edition fired me so much that I posted 
away for that city.” It was in the end 
of November that he left Mossgiel on 
horseback for Edinburgh. He was in 
Edinburgh on December 2nd. His Ayr- 
shire fame had preceded him. Within a 
few days he met Lord Glencairn, Henry 
Erskine, and Mr. Dalrymple of Orange- 
field, and on December 9th the review 
by Henry Mackenzie, “the Man of 
Feeling,” in the Lownger announced to 
Edinburgh and the rest of the world, 
that a star of the first splendour had risen 
in the Scottish heavens. Burns was 
everywhere received with rapture in the 
fastidious society of the capital. Edin- 
burgh was full at all seasons of lawyers, 
and clergymen and professors. It was 
the favourite residence of retired officers 
or professional men with a little 
competence. In the winter months its 
ordinary society was nearly doubled by 
the noblemen and country squires who 
came to town with their families as 
such people come to London now. 
The noblemen and gentlemen of the 
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Caledonian Hunt subscribed in January 
for 100 copies of the new edition of 
the poems. The “ Masons” held a 
great meeting, which was turned into 
an ovation for their brother mason, the 
ploughman-poet. He sat for his portrait 
to Nasmyth. “In the course of the 
spring, Dugald Stewart,” says Burns, 
“called on me once or twice at my re- 
quest early in the morning, and walked 
with me to Braid Hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, when he charmed 
me still more by his private conversa- 
tion than he had ever done in com- 
pany.” He supped with Dr. Blair, who 
was fond of hearing him read his 
verses, went to the Duchess of Gordon’s 
routs, and dined with Lord Monboddo 
and his lovely daughter, that “fair 
Burnet,” whose marvellous beauty struck 
his “adoring eyes.” It is not difficult 
to imagine the feelings of the noblemen 
and gentlemen of the Caledonian hunt 
as they watched the Ayrshire plough- 
man moving through the rooms of the 
proudest and perhaps the poorest nobility 
in Europe. He was readily enough 
touched and flattered by the slightest 
sign of genuine courtesy, but he was 
utterly unconscious of his absolute in- 
feriority to them according to the unal- 
terable constitution of Scottish society. 
Their wives and daughters recognised 
his power, and admired with less reserve 
his courage and independence. Doubt- 
less many a heart beat fast as those flash- 
ing eyes—young Walter Scott, who was 
a lad of fifteen at the time, “‘ never saw 
such another eye in a human head, 
though I have seen the most distin- 
guished men of my time,”—met its fair 
owner’s timid and curious glances. But 
curiosity svon grew a little sated. Doubt- 
less the gentlemen of the Caledonian 
hunt found Burns wanting in a due 
sense of the distinctions of rank—the 
ladies to whom the lion roared so gently 
began to think of some newer “ noble 
beasts ””—and even the mild astonish- 
ment of the professors over a man 
who had acquired a “ distinct concep- 
tion of the doctrine of the association 
of ideas” without having confused his 


brains in college classes, lost its early 
freshness. 


The new edition of the poems ap- 
peared on April 2Ist, 1787. There 
were nearly 3,000 subscribers. It was 
very successful, and Burns found 
himself entitled to a sum of money 
beyond his expectations, which raised 
him at once to a position from 
which he might even look forward to 
marrying and stocking a farm of his 
own. He left Edinburgh on May 5th 
for a Border tour of five weeks. He 
returned to Mauchline on June 9th, 
where Jean Armour’s parents were as 
proud of him and as deferential to him 
as they had been truculent and insult- 
ing before he left Ayrshire. On June 
13th he writes: “I never, my friend, 
thought mankind very capable of any- 
thing generous: but the stateliness of 
the patricians of Edinburgh, and the 
civility of my plebeian brethren (who 
perhaps formerly eyed me askance) 
since [ returned home, have nearly put 
me out of conceit altogether with my 
species.” His visit to Mauchline was 
followed by another month’s tour 
through the Western Highlands, after 
which he returned to Ayrshire, spend- 
ing nearly a month at Mauchline, going 
back to Edinburgh in August, taking a run 
afterwards into the central Highlands, 
and settling in Edinburgh for the win- 
ter months of 1787-88. It was in the 
spring of 1788 that he re-married Jean 
Armour, and settled with her on the 
farm of Ellisland, near Dumfries. The 
last certain date of the Common-place 
Book is in the four lines closing the Ode 
to the Memory of Mrs. Oswald, Auchin- 
cruive, written in January 1789, which 
ends on p. 27. Thirteen more pages 
follow, and the last entry is the “ Elegy 
on Captain Matthew Henderson,” which 
was probably written shortly before 
August 2, 1790, when he forwarded a 
copy of it in a letter to Mr. McMurdo, 
Drumlanrig. 

At the date when he wrote this 
Common-place Book, therefore, Burns 
was between twenty-eight and thirty- 
one years of age. It begins twelve 
days before the Edinburgh edition was 
published, The 600 copies of the 
Kilmarnock edition had been eagerly 
bought up; the verdict of all who were 
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distinguished by birth, by intellectual 
merit, or in society, had confirmed the 
praise he had received in his own 
“kintra side” in Ayrshire, and the 
subscription-list insured his pecuniary 
position, The prose entries on the first 
pages contain pen-and-ink sketches of 
the characters who had struck him most 
in Edinburgh, which are admirably 
generous tributes from a man conscious 
of genius and already sated with every 
kind of success. The greatest living 
master of satire and invective has no 
word of bitterness for the literati whom 
he must have been watching with eyes 
full of curious insight. The sheet 
lightnings of an innocent humour play 
indeed like a comic nimbus about the 
heads of Dr. Blair and Dugald Stewart 
and Creech. It is only at the Rev. Dr. 
Greenfield, then Professor of Rhetoric, 
in the University of Edinburgh, whose 
“modest. grace” he celebrates in the 
“Epistle to Creech,” that he has not 
the inclination to smile. Burns must 
often have met him in company with 
“Tytler” and “Gregory,” at Creech’s 
house in Edinburgh. 

I owe the following note about Dr. 
Greenfield to the kindness of Mr. Scott 
Douglas :-— 

“His name, as you observe, is re- 
corded in Creech’s Subscription List, 
1787, as subscribing for 2 copies of 
Burns’s Poems. It again appears in the 
Edinburgh Charitable Subscription List 
about the close of 1796, for the relief 
of that poet’s family after his decease, 
thus: ‘Rev. Dr. Greenfield, 17. 1s.’ 

“Not one of the poet’s biographers 
from Currie to Waddell has mentioned 
that clergyman’s name, and it is also 
omitted from Kay’s Edinburgh’ Portraits, 
where I made certain to find some men- 
tion of him. He was no less than the 
colleague of Dr. Hugh Blair in the High 
Church of Edinburgh, referred to, but 
not named, by Professor Walker in 
Morrison’s edition of the Life and Works 
of Burns, 1811, where he tells the 
anecdote of a blunder in manners com- 
mitted by the poet at a party in Blair's 
house. (See p. lxxiv.) 

*«* Burns was asked from which of the 
public places he had received the great- 


est gratification, and he named the High 
Church, but gave the preference as a 
preacher to the colleague of our worthy 
entertainer, whose celebrity rested on 
his pulpit eloquence, in a tone so 
pointed and decisive, as to throw the 
whole company into the most foolish 
embarrassment. The Doctor indeed, 
with becoming self-command, endea- 
voured to relieve the rest by cordially 
seconding the encomium so injudiciously 
introduced ; but this did not prevent 
the conversation from labouring under 
that compulsory effort which was un- 
avoidable, while the thoughts of all 
were full of the only subject on which 
it was improper to speak. Of this 
blunder Burns must instantly have been 
aware, but he showed the return of 
good sense by making no attempt to 
repair it. Many years thereafter, he 
told me that his silence regarding the 
circumstance proceeded from the pain 
which he felt in recalling it to his 
memory.’ 

“You are aware that the foregoing 
anecdote is retold or alluded to by every 
subsequent biographer; but, with the 
exception of Cunningham, not one has 
ventured to name the colleague of 
Blair, so much applauded by Burns. 
Cunningham, in giving the anecdote, 
stops to tell his readers that ‘the Rev. 
Robert Walker was Blair’s formidable 
rival.’ Now the fact is that Walker, 
who had been Blair’s colleague for a 
long series of years, died in 1783, long 
ere Burns had dreamed of visiting 
Edinburgh. 

“T find that Wm. Greenfield, A.M., 
was Professor of Rhetoric in the 
University of Edinburgh, and also one 
of the ministers of St. Andrew’s 
Church, when Burns came to Edin- 
burgh in November, 1786. On the 
21st February, 1787, he was transferred 
from that church to the High Church, 
as Dr. Blair's colleague, He was 
appointed Almoner to the King, in 
connection with the Chapel Royal, in 
March, 1789. The Degree of D.D. 
was conferred on him by the University 
of Edinburgh, on 3lst March, 1796, 
and on 19th May thereafter he was 
unanimously elected Moderator of the 
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General Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland.” He died in obscurity in 
1827. 

The reader may compare the “ Epistle 
to William Creech,” written on May 
13th, 1787, in the inn at Selkirk, 
where he was driven by that “stress of 
weather” which prevented him then 
and for ever from seeing the “ braes o’ 
Yarrow.” Burns was afterwards irri- 
tated, and perhaps for a time seriously 
inconvenienced, by Willie’s dilatory 
payments, but one can well believe that 
the man to whom he wrote— 


‘* May I be slander’s common speech, 
A text for infamy to preach, 
And, lastly, streekit out to bleach 
In winter snaw, 
When I forget thee, WILLIz CREECH, 
Tho’ far awa’ !” 


possessed the curiously varied and con- 
trasted qualities noted in his character 
in the Common-place Book. The letter 
to Lord Eglinton—his chief individual 
subscriber—is full of fire and sense ; and 
that to Lord Buchan, whose officious in- 
termeddling (his letter to Burns is no 
doubt that from which extracts are 
given by Currie, ii. p. 42) he perfectly 
appreciated, is a model of an answer to 
an old man whose social rank seemed to 
entitle him to respectful recognition, 
while his oddities and his self-import- 
ance could not but provoke a smile. 
The reader will notice that there are 
considerable differences between the text 
as published by Currie and the originals, 
now first printed from the Common- 
place Book of which he made use. Dr. 
Currie took some liberties, Allan Cun- 
ningham remarks, with the language of 
Burns. “But these corrections,” Dr. 
Currie says, “ have never been extended 
to any habitual modes of expression of 
the poet, even where his phraseology 
may seem to violate the delicacies of 
taste or the idiom of our language, 
which he wrote in general with great 
accuracy.” Certainly we expect now- 
adays a more conscientious fidelity 
to the text of a great author than 
Dr. Currie has shown in the version 
he has given us of the passages ex- 
tracted from the Common-place Book. 
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Editors in his age took a very liberal 
view of their obligations, and with 
all his genuine enthusiasm for him, 
Dr. Currie never quite grasped the 
fact that the reputation of Burns was 
scarcely in need of his rather conde- 
scending patronage. There is an excel- 
lent illustration of his habitual attitude 
of mind to Burns in the note ii. p. 185, 
to the First Epistle to Graham of 
Fintry : “It is not equal to the second, 
printed vol. iii. p. 317, but it contains 
too much of the characteristic vigour of 
its author to be suppressed. A little 
more knowledge of natural history or of 
chemistry was wanted to enable him to 
execute the original conception cor- 
rectly.” There is nothing whatever in 
the poem to invite the remark, unless 
it be the fact that it was written by a 
ploughman who proclaims himself still 
ready to take the plough handle once 
more into his “ horny fist,” and flings 
his “gage” of contemptuous defiance 
at fortune with— 


“ The piebald jacket let me patch once more, 
On eighteenpence a week I’ve lived before.” 


The passages given below contain all 
the prose part of the Common-place 
Book, and I have noted Currie’s 
variations. 


Page 1 of Common-Place Book. 
Epin*, April, ninth, 1787. 
Printed Vol. I. p. 157. 


As I have seen a good deal of human 
life in Edin’, a great many char- 
acters which are new to one bred upin 
the shades of life as I have been, I am 
determined to take down my remarks 
on the spot.—Gray observes in a letter 
of his to Mr. Palgrave, that “ Half a 
word fixed upon or near the spot, is 
worth a cart-load of recollection.” I 
don’t know how it is with the world in 
general, but with me, making ! remarks 
is by no means a solitary pleasure.—I 
want some one to laugh with me, some 





1 Currie inserts ‘my,’ 
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one to be grave with me ; some one to 
please me and help my discrimination 
with his or her own remark, and at 
times, no doubt, to admire my acute- 
ness and penetration.—The World are 
so busied with selfish pursuits, ambi- 
tion, vanity, interest or pleasure, that 
very few think it worth their while to 
make any observation on what passes 
around them ; except where that obser- 
vation is a sucker or branch of the 
darling plant they are rearing in their 
fancy.—Nor am I sure, #f notwithstand- 
ing all the sentimental flights of Novel 
the 

writers &-or , sage philosophy of Mo- 
ralists, if 1 we are capable of so intimate 
and cordial a coalition of friendship as 
that one of us! may pour out his bosom, 
his every thought and floating fancy, 
his very inmost soul,--te--aneth with 
unreserved confidence, to another, with- 
out hazard of losing part of that re- 
spect man? demands from man; or, 
from the unavoidable imperfections 
attending human nature, of one day 
repenting his confidence. 

For these reasons, I 
determined to make 


am 
these 


Page 2. 


pages my Confidate-—I will sketch 
every character that anyway strikes 
me, to the best of my observation,® 
with unshrinking justice; I will 
take down insert anecdotes and take 
down remarks, in the old law phrase, 
without * feud or favor: where I hit 
en any thing clever, my own applause 
will, in some measure, feast my vanity ; 
and (begging Patroclus’ and Achates’s 
a security 
pardon) I think a lock and key , at 
least equally-seenre to the bosom of 
any friend whatever.— 
My own private story likewise, my 


1 Currie, ‘whether,’ for’. ‘if’ ; 
‘of us.’ 

2 Currie, ‘ which man deserves,’ 

3 Currie, ‘ power.’ 

* Currie, prints ‘without feud or favour’ 
in italics, of which he is more liberal than 
Burns, 


‘man,’ for 
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amours,! my rambles, the smiles! and 
frowns of Fortune on my Bardship, 
my Poems and fragments that must 
never see the light, shall be occasion- 
allyinserted : in short, never did four 
shillings purchase so much friendship, 
since Confidence went first to market, 
or Honesty was set? to Sale.— 

To these seemingly invidious, but 
too just ideas of human friendship I 
shall * chearfully and truly make one 
exception—the connection between 
two persons of different sex,? when 
their interests are united or absorbed 
by the sacred * tie of Love— 


* When thought meets thought ere from the 
lips it part, 

“ And each warm wish springs mutual from 
the heart.” 


There Confidence, confidence that 
exalts them the more in one another's 
opinion, confidence that endears them 
the more to one‘ another’s heart, un- 
reservedly and luxuriantly* “ reigns 
and revels.” But this is not my lot, 
and in my situation, if I am wise 
(which by the by I have no great 
chance of being) my fate should be 
cast with the Psalmist’s sparrow, ‘‘To 
watch alone on the house tops,”—QOh, 
the pity!!! 4 


Page 3. 
Tune, Daintie Davie, 
1, 
There was a birkie born in Kyle. 


[The above is the commencement of 
4 Verses occupying this page of the 
MS. 

Note at the bottom of the page to 
the third line of the second verse, as 
follows :] 


Jan. 25%, 1759, the date of my Bardship’s 
vital existence. 


A Fragment. 





1 Curric, ‘love-adventures,’ ‘frowns and 
smiles.’ 

2 Currie inserts ‘up,’ and puts ‘ would’ for 
‘shall.’ 

* Currie gives ‘sexes’ and omits ‘ sacred.’ 

* Currie gives ‘each other’s heart,’ and 
omits ‘luxuriantly,’ 
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Page 4, 
[Two more Verses in continuation. ] 


* . o . * * * * 


Printed Vol. I. pe. 160. 

There are few of the sore evils un- 

der the sun give me more uneasiness 
than 

and chagrin , the comparison how a 
man of genius nay! avowed worth is 
everywhere recevieved, with the recep- 
tion which a meer ordinary character, 
decorated with the trappings and futile 
distinctions of Fortune, meets.—! Ima- 
gine a man of abilities, his breast 
glowing with honest pride, conscious 
that men are born equal, still giving 
that 2 “honor to whom honor is due” ; 
he meets at a Great man’s table a 
Squire Something, or a Sir Somebody ; 
he knows the noble landlord at heart 
gives 
ways the Bard or whatever he is a 
degree-o share of his good wishes be- 
yond any® at table perhaps, yet how 
will it mortify him to see a fellow 
whose abilities would scarcely have 
made an eight penny taylor and whose 
heart is not worth three farthings 
meet with attention and notice that 
are forgot to* the Son of Genius and 
Poverty ? 
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lencairn 

The noble G——, * has wounded me 
to the sowl here, because I dearly 
esteem, respect and love him.—He 
showed so much attention, engrossing 
attention one day to the only block- 
head -at-table;® as there was none but 
his lordship, the Dunderpate and my- 
self, that I was within half a point of 


gage 
throwing down my -gauntlet of con- 


1 Currie inserts ‘of’ and ‘I.’ 

2 Currie omits ‘that’ and italicises the quo- 
tation and the words ‘ noble’ and ‘ gives.’ 

3 Currie, ‘perhaps any one at table ;’ 
‘withheld from,’ 

4 This interlineation is in the other hand 
which appears afterwards several times. 

> Curr, ‘the whole party consisted of his 
lordship, Dunderpate, and myself.’ 
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shook 
temptuous defiance, but he , my hand 
and looked so benevolently good at 
parting—God bless him, though [ 
should never see him more, I shall 
love him untill my dying day! I 
am pleased to think I am so capable 
of the throes of gratitude, as I am 
miserably defficient in some other 
Blair 
virtues.— With D* ——?!I am more 
at ease.—I never respect him with 
humble veneration; but when he 
kindly interests himself in my wel- 
fare, or, still more, when he descends 
. me 
from his pinnacle and meets , on 
equal ground,’ my heart overflows with 
what is called, liking: when he neg- 
lects me for the meer carcase of 
Greatness, or when his eye measures 
the difference of our points of eleva- 
tion, I say to myself with scarcely 
any emotion, what do [ care for him 
or his pomp either ? 
thus far 


It is not easy forming an exact 

judging jelgenense of any one, but in 
Blair 

my opinion D* * is meerly an 
astonishing proof what industry and 
application can do.—Natural parts 
like his are frequently to be met with; 
his vanity is proverbially known 
among his acquaintances;° but he 
is justly at the head of what 


Page 6. 


may be called, fine writing; and a 
Critic of the first, the very first rank 
in Prose; even in Poesy® a good P 


} The whole of the interlineation as well as 
the Dr. appears to me to be in Burns’ hand- 
writing, 

2 Currie inserts ‘in conversation.’ 

3 Currie, in his later editions, omits ‘judg- 
ing.’ The remainder of the passage about Dr. 
Blair does not appear in the first. edition. 

4 Interlineation also apparently in Burns’s 
hand. 

5 Currie inserts ‘of,’ and writes ‘ acquaint- 
ence’ instead of ‘acquaintances.’ 

® Currie puts ‘poctry’ for ‘ Poesy.’ 
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Bard of Nature’s making can only take 
the pas of him.—He has a heart, not 
of the finest water, but far from being 
an ordinary one.—In short, he is {a} 


& most 
truly worthy ; , respectable character? 
Greenfield ? 

Mr. G is of a superiour order.— 
The bleedings of humanity, the gener- 
ous resolve, a manly disregard of the 
paltry subjects of vanity, virgin mo- 
desty, the truest taste, and a very 
sound judgement, characterize him.— 
His being the first Speaker I ever 
heard is perhaps half owing to in- 
dustry. He certainly possesses no 
small share of poetic abilities; he is 
a steady, most disinterested friend, 


tat 

without the least affect , ion of seeming 
so; and asa companion, his good sense, 
his joyous hilarity, his sweetness of 
manners and modesty, are most en- 
gagingly charming. 

The most perfect character I ever 

Stuart 
saw is Mr. S——® An exalted judge of 
f 


0. 
the human heart, and‘ , composition, 


1 Interlineation apparently in annotator’s 
handwriting. Dr. Blair died 27th Dec., 1799, 
while Dr. Currie’s edition, all four volumes of 
which are dated 1800, was passing through 
the press. His extract stops at the mark thus 
far, and is given in Vol. I., p. 16, The second 

of the character which appears in the 
editions of Currie after the fourth is printed 
with the words ‘& most,’ as inserted by the 
annotator, so that the Common-place Book 
was in the editor’s hands when Currie’s fifth 
edition was published. 

2 Interlineation apparently in Burns’s hand- 
writing. This passage has not previously been 
published, 

3 There is a side-note in the hand of the 
annotator. ‘This man however has not ex- 
hibited that benevolence which the bard attri- 
buted to him.—He has subscribed shabbily— 
a guinea only.’ Stewart was a subscriber for 
four copies of the Edinburgh edition—price 5s. 
each. Dugald Stewart subscribed three 
— to the same Edinburgh Charitable 

und, raised for Burns’s family at the close of 
1796, to which Greenfield subscribed one 

inea. 

* Interlineation apparently Burns’s. Com- 
pare the delightful flash of half-comedy of 
this collocation with Stewart’s long account of 
his efforts to direct Burns’s taste (Currie, I. 
137-152), and his surprise that Burns was 
capable, after reading Alison’s Essays on 
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One of the very first public speakers ; 
and equally capable of generosity as 
humanity.—His principal discriminat- 
ing feature is; from a mixture of 
benevolence, strength of mind and 
manly dignity, he not only at heart 
values, but in his deporment and 
address bears himself to all the 
Actors, high and low, in the drama of 
Life, simply as they merit in playing 


Page 7. 


their parts.—Wealth, honors, all that 
is extraneous of the man, have no more 
influence with him than they will have 
at the Last Day.—His wit, in the hour 
of social hilarity, proceeds almost to 
goodnatured waggishness ; and in tell- 
ing a story he particularly excels..— 


The next eharacter I shall mention, 
fie! fie ! 

my worthy? , Bookseller Mr. C—— 
is a strange multiform character. 
His ruling passions -extreme~vanity 
of the left hand kind are, extreme 
vanity, and something of the more 
harmless modifications: of selfishness. 
—tThe one, mixed, as it often is, with 
great goodness of heart, makes him 
rush into all public matters, and take 
every instance of unprotected merit * by 
the hand, provided it is in his power 
to hand it into public notice; the 
other quality makes him, new-and 
then amid all the embarras in which 
his vanity entangles him, now and 
then to cast half a squint at his 
own interest.—His parts as a man, 
his deportment as a gentleman, 
and his abilities as a scholar are 
much above mediocrity.—Of all the 


Taste, of forming “a distinct conception of the 
several principles of the doctrine of associa- 
tion.” Cf. Lockhart’s Life, p. 121. 

This character has not been published pre- 
viously, 

1 Prof. Dugald Stewart died in 1828. 

? This interlineation is in the hand of the 
annotator. This character has not previously 
been published, 

3 There isa side-note here in the annotator’s 
handwriting—‘ This man is now blasted, even 
to a proverb.’ 
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Edin” literati and wits he writes the 
pshaw 

most like a gentleman. , |—He does not 
awe you with the profoundness of the 
philosopher, or strike your eye with tho 
soarings of genius ; but he pleases you 
with the handsome turn of his expres- 
sion, and the polite ease of his para- 
graph.—His social demeanour and 
powers, particularly at his own table, 

ever 
are the most engaging I have , 

so tis said 


met with. ,*—On the whole he is, 
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as I said before, a multiform, but an 
worth 


exceedingly respectable , chacacter.$ 


The following Poem is the work of 
some hapless, unknown Son of the 
Muses, who deserved a better fate. 
There is a great deal of “The Voice 
of Cona” in his solitary, mournful 
notes; and had the sentiments been 
clothed in Shenstone’s language they 
would been no discredit even to that 
elegant Poet. 


ELEGY. 
Strait is the spot and green the sod, 


Printed in Globe edition of Burns, p. 280, 


[4 Verses of 4 lines each and 2 lines 
of the 5th Verse in this page. ] 


Page 9. 


{2 Lines in continuation of the 5th 
Verse, and 6 more Verses, fill this 


page. | 


1 This interlineation is in the usual hand- 
writing. Creech, and Cadell, and Davies of 
London, were Dr. Currie’s publishers. 

2 The ‘ever’ is Burns’s interlineation, tho 
‘so’tis said,’ is in the annotator’s handwriting. 

* Interlineation by Burns, After these 
words there is, written in the usual hand- 
writing, ‘Not at all. He has been caned, 
I believe by J. Clarke, adv.’ This note may 
help to fix the author andthe date of these 
interlineations, 
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Page 10, 
[7 more verses fill this page. ] 


Page 11. 
[2 more verses complete the Elegy.] 


Vol. I, pa. 194, 
E.tesianp, 14% June 1788, Sunday. 


This is now the third day I have 
been in this country.—Lord, what is 
man! what a bustling little bundle of 
passfons, appetites, ideas and fancies | 
and what a capricious kind of existence 
he has here!* If legendary stories be 
true, there is indeed an Elsewhere, 
where, as Thomson says, “ Virtue sole 
survives,”— 

** Tell us ye Dead ; 
*€ Will none of you in pity Godin the secret 


ns — tis you “0 and we must shortly be— 
ae Tis-no- matter, -‘‘a little 


o Wil oe us learned? as you are & as 
close.” — 


I am such a coward in Life, so tired 
of the Service, that I would almost at 
any time with Milton’s Adam, 


“ ____ gladly lay me in my Mother’s lap, 
And be at peace.”— 


but a wife and children,’ in poetics, 
“The fair Partner of my soul, and 
“the little dear Pledges of our mutual 
“love,” these bind me to struggle with 
the stream ; till some chopping* squall 
overset* the silly vessel, or in the list- 
less return of years, its own craziness 
drive® it a wreck.—Farewel, now, to 
those giddy Follies, those varnished 
Vices, which, though half sanctified by 
the bewitching levity of Wit & Hu- 
mour, are at best but thriftless idling 


2 Instead of this Currie gives— 
There is, &c, 
2 Currie, wi 


3 The oe y= ‘children’ to ‘bind’ are 
omitted by Currie—without notice. 
* Currie, ‘sudden’ for ‘chopping’; and 
inserts ‘shall’ before ‘ overset.’ 
5 Currie changes ‘ drive ' into ‘ reduce it to.” 
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with the precious current of Existence ; 
nay, often poisoning the whole, that, 
like the Plains of Jericho, ‘The 
water is naught, and the ground bar- 
ren ;” and nothing short of a super- 
naturally gifted Elisha can ever after 
heal the evils.— 
Wedlock, the circumstance that 
buckles me hardest to Care, was-what 
be 
if Virtue and Religion were to , any- 
thing with me but meer! names, was 
what in a few seasons I must have 
resolved on; in the present case it was 
unavoidably! necessary.—Humanity, 
Generosity, honest vanity! of cha- 
for after life 
racter, Justice to my own happiness , 
so far as it could depend which it 
surely will a great deal on internal 
peace, all these joined their warmest 
suffrages, their most powerful solicita- 
tions with a rooted Attachment, to 
urge the step I have taken.—Nor 
have I any reason on her part to rue? 
it.—I can fancy how, but have never 
seen where I could have made it® 
better.—Come then, let me return‘ to 
my favourite Motto, that glorious pas- 
sage in Young— 


- + « + On Reason build Resotve 
That column of true majesty in man.— 


June 16"—Copy of * a letter to Lord 
Buchan in answer to a bombast epistle 
he sent me when I[ went first to Edin’ 


215 
My Lorp,* 


the honor your Lordship has done 
by your notice and advice in yours of 


1 Currie omits ‘ meer,’ and uses ‘ absolutely’ 
for ‘unavoidably,’ and ‘ pride’ for ‘ vanity.’ 

2 Currie, ‘ repent.’ 

3 Currie, ‘a better choice.’ 

* Currie, ‘ act up to.’ 

5 Refers to letter 21, Vol. II. p. 64. Dr. 
Currie does not reproduce Burns’s introduc- 
tion. Lord Buchan’s letter of advice is no 
doubt that given with some omissions in 
Vol. Il. p. 42. 


the 1* Ins* I shall ever gratefully 
remember.— 


** Praise from thy lips ’tis mine with joy to 
boast 


* They best can give it who deserve it most.” — 


Your Lordship touches the darling 
chord of my heart when you advise 
me to fire my Muse at Scottish story 
& Scottish scenes.—I wish for nothing 
more than to make a leisurely pilgrim- 
age thro’ my native Country; to sit 
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and muse on those once hard-contested 
fields where Caledonia rejoicing saw 
her bloody lion borne thro’ broken 
ranks to victory and fame ; and catch- 
the 
ing the , inspiration to pour the death- 
less Names in Song.—But, my Lord, 
in the midst of these delighting, 
enthusiastic, reveries, a long-visaged, 
dry, moral-looking Phantom strides 
across my imagination, and’ with the 
frigid air of a declaiming preacher 
sets off with a text of Scripture,— 
“IT Wisdom dwell with Prudence.” 
“ Friend, I do not come to open the 
“jll-closed wounds of your follies 
“and misfortunes, merely to give you 
“pain; I wish thro’ these wounds 
“to imprint a lasting lesson on your 
“heart.—I will not mention how 
“many of my salutary advices you 
“have despised.—I have given you 
**line upon line, precept upon pre- 
“ cept ;” but® while I have been chalk- 
“ing you out the right* way to 


1 Currie omits ‘delighting.’ ' 

2 Currie substitutes after ‘and,’ ‘pro- 
nounces these émphatic words.’ After ‘ Pra- 
dence’ there is a line of asterisks to fill up 
the blank till ‘This my Lord,’&. The 
speech is given in later editions of Currie, 
e.g. the 8th, or Gilbert Burns’s. Gilbert 
Burns has a note in his 8th edition of Currie, 
in which this harangue appeared ‘Copied 
from the Bee, vol. ii. p- 319, and compared 
with the author’s MSS. 

3 Currie, ‘and while I was.’ 

* Currie, ‘ straight.’ 
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“ wealth and character, you, with auda- 
“cious effrontery, have zigzagged 


“across the path, contemning me to 
‘my face—You know the conse- 
‘* quences.—It is not yet three months 
‘ since Home was so hot for your' stay, 
“ that you were on the wing for the 


“ western side! of the Atlantic; not 
“to make a fortune, but to hide your 
“ disgrace.”— } 

Now that your much?” lov'd Scotia, 
‘about whom you” make such a racket, 
“puts it in your power to return to 
“the situation of your forefathers, 
“will you follow these will-o-wisp 
“ meteors of fancy and whim till they 
“ bring you once more to the brink of 
“Ruin? I grant* the utmost ground 
“you can occupy is but half a step 
“ from Want,” but still it is half a 
“ step from it.— 


Page 14. 


“Tf all I can say* is ineffectual, let her 
“who seldom calls to you in vain, let 
“the call of Pride prevail with you.— 
“You know how you feel at the iron 
“grip* of Oppression: you know how 
“you bear the galling sneer of con- 
“tumelious Greatness. I tender? you 
“the conveniences the comforts of 
“life, independence and character, in* 
“the one hand; I hold you out ser- 
“vility, dependance and wretchedness, 
“in the other: I will not insult your 
“common sense* by bidding you make 
“a choice.” 

This, my Lord, is an* unanswerable 
harangue.*—I must return to my 
humble station, and woo my rustic 
Muse in my wonted way at the Plough- 
tail. Still, my Lord, while the drops 


1 Currie puts ‘you,’ ‘shore’ for ‘side,’ 
‘misfortune’ for ‘ disgrace.’ 

° Currie gives ‘dear’ for ‘much,’ omits ‘about 
whom you make such a racket,’ omits ‘that’ 
after grant, gives ‘the veriest poverty’ instead 
of ‘want,’ ‘that I can urge’ for ‘I can say,’ 
‘gripe’ for ‘ grip,’ ‘ hold you out’ for ‘ tender 
you,’ ‘on’ for ‘in,’ and ‘ understanding’ for 
“common sense.’ 

’ Currie omits ‘an’ and ‘harangue.’ 
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of life, while the sound of Caledonia! 
warms my heart, gratitude to that dear 
loved Country in which I boast my 
birth, and gratitude to those her distin- 
guished Names” who have have honored 
me so much with their Patronage and 
Approbation, shall, while stealing thro’ 
my humble shades, ever distend my 
bosom, and at times draw forth as 
now® the swelling tear ! 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


To the Earu of Ecuixton on receiving 
10 guineas as-his L™ subscription 
money—* 


My Lord, 

As I have but slender preten- 
sions to Philosophy, I cannot rise to 
the exalted ideas of a Citizen of the 
World at large’; but have all those 


national 
prejudices which I believe glow 


peculiarly strong in the breast of a 


Page 15. 


Scotsman.°—There is scarcely anything 
to which I am so feelingly alive as the 
honor and welfare of? old Scotia; and 
as a Poet I have no higher enjoy- 
ment than singing her sons and daugh- 
ters. Fate had cast my station in the 
veriest shades of Life; but never did 
a heart pant more ardently than mine 
to be distinguished, tho’ till very 
lately I looked on® every side for a 
ray of light in vain.—It is easy then 
to guess how supremely ® I was grati- 
fied to be honored’ with the counte- 


1 Currie, ‘while the drops of life warm my 
heart.’ 

2 Currie, ‘Sons.’ 

3 Currie omits ‘as now.’ 

* This letter is printed in Vol. ii. p. 46, pos- 
sibly from the original, as Dr. Currie gives 
the date Edinburgh, January 1787. 

5 Currie omits ‘at large.’ 

® Currie, ‘Scotchman.’ 

7 Currie, ‘my country.’ 

® Currie, ‘in vain on every side for a ray 
of light.’ 

® Currie inserts ‘much,’ and omits ‘to be 
honored.’ 
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nance & approbation of one of my 
dear-lov’d? Country’s most illustrious 
Sons, when M* Wauchope called on me 
yesterday on the part of your Lord- 
ship.—Your Munificence, my Lord, 
certainly deserves my very grateful 
acknowledgements, but your Patron- 
age is a bounty peculiarly suited to 
my feelings. I am not master enough 
of the etiquette of Life to know 
whether there be not some impropriety 
in troubling your Lordship with my 
thanks in this manner,” but my heart 


1 Currie omits ‘ dear lov’d.’ 
2 Currie omits ‘in this manner.’ 
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whispered me to do it. From the emo- 
tions of my inmost soul I do it. Selfish 
Ingratitude I hope I am incapable of, 
and mercenary servility I trust I shall 
ever have so much honest pride as to 
detest.— 


I have the honor to be, &c. 


In next number of this Magazine 
I shall add what remains to be said 
of the Edinburgh Common-place Book, 
with the variations in the poems. 


WILLIAM JACK. 





‘id 
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NOTES ON SHELLEY’S BIRTHPLACE. 


Tue village of Warnham lies about 
three-quarters of a mile westward of 
the Warnham station, on the Mid- 
Sussex line of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway. Like scores 
of villages in that part of Sussex and 
the adjoining county of Surrey, grey, 
quiet and retired, it is embosomed in 
a country singularly placid and beau- 
tiful. The cottages cluster mainly 
round the church, a tolerably ancient 
structure, with a square, lichen-covered 
tower. The meadows, with some noble 
trees, bound the churchyard, and a 
man who is jaded and wants rest, 
could hardly do better than spend a 
morning under the south church wall. 
Years ago, before certain improve- 
ments were made in Warnham street, 
the prospect must have been much 
more picturesque than it is now. A 
print in the British Museum shows a 
succession of quaint, gabled cottages 
which are altogether gone. When 
I was in Warnham, however, I was 
anxious,‘ not so much to meditate on 
the scenery, as to find out what could 
be learned about Shelley, and I lost no 
time in searching for the parish clerk. 
He was a hearty, vigorous old man of 
eighty-two, and had been parish clerk 
for more than forty years. I dis- 
covered him up in the tower amongst 
the bell-ropes, winding up the church 
clock. On the walls of the belfry 
was a tablet, recording that he was 
present when the ringers from Hor- 
sham came over in 1830, and rang a 
wonderful peal with a wonderful num- 
ber of changes. His memory was quite 
good for events which happened when 
he was young, though it failed him for 
those of yesterday. He remembered 
Sir Timothy Shelley, the poet’s father. 
He was often at Field Place when Sir 
Timothy was alive, and recollected 
particularly his eyes. ‘Sir Timothy 


had very piercing-like eyes, and when 
he was ninety, he never wore spec- 
tacles. He is not buried here; he is 
buried at Horsham. He used to say 
to me, ‘ Mr. Clerk, you may ring the 
bells for me at Warnham, but I mean 
to lie where my father lies in Horsham 
church.’”’ The registers in the church 
are well kept, and if the visitor turns 
to the book for 1792, he will find the 
following entry :— 


Sept’ 7%, Percy Byshe (sic), son of Timothy 
& Elizabeth Shelley, born Aug*+ 4», 1792. 


From this it is evident that Percy 
Byshe, whatever he may have become 
afterwards, was, on the seventh of 
September, duly baptized into the 
Christian faith. Inside the church 
are several tablets in memory of dif- 
ferent members of the Shelley family. 
One of them records the deaths of two 
of the poet’s sisters, the Hellen—her 
name is designedly so spelt—who died 
young; and Elizabeth, who died in 
1831. The same tablet also records 
the death of Charles Bysshe Shelley, 
son of the poet by his first wife, 
Harriet Westbrook. The inscription 
is remarkable, for it describes the 
child, not as the son of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley and Harriet Shelley, but as 
the grandson of Sir Timothy and Lady 
Elizabeth Shelley. To what date it is 
due, I do not know, but it points to a 
time when kinship with the poet, if 
not a disgrace, was at least of no 
account, compared with the superior 
grandeur of the relationship to the 
baronet. On the north side of the al tar 
there are stones which form part of 
the paving and mark the burial-place 
of the relatives of Sir Timothy. Ina 
short time they will become defaced 
for they lie flat upon the ground, and 
are not protected in any way what- 
ever. One of the stones tells us 
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that “Timothy Shelley, Esq., of 
Horsham, in this county, died 11th 
March, 1771, aged 70;” and that 
“Joanna his wife died 17th Novem- 
ber, 1770, aged 74. She was born at 
Newark, in North America.” These 
were the poet’s great-grandfather and 
great-grandmother. Sir Bysshe, it 
will be remembered, was born at 
Newark. Students of Shelley will be 
familiar with the names of Michell 
(not Mitchell as it is usually spelt) 
and Pilfold. Shelley’s grandmother 
was a Michell, and his mother a Pil- 
fold. They are common names in 
Sussex, more particularly Michell, and 
Mr. Charles Gibbon, the Richmond 
Herald, observes in the Sussex Archeo- 
logical Collections, vol. xii. p. 20, of the 
Michells, that, “‘I have not any hesi- 
tation in saying, I could, with very 
little trouble, show the descent from 
our visitation of Sussex in 1634, of a 
vast number of them, who at present 
have little idea of their claims to coat 
armour.” Onthe road from Warnham 
to Horsham, the traveller will not fail 


to note, and perhaps to accept, the 
invitation to drink of “ Michell’s Fine 


Ales.” As to Pilfold, it is to be re- 
marked that “fold” continually re- 
curs as the termination of the names 
of places in the Weald of Sussex and 
Surrey, and that it signified a place 
for folding sheep. On the north wall 
of the church a tablet has been erected 
in memory of several Michells and 
Pilfolds, ancestors of Shelley ; one of 
them being the grandmother of Percy 
Bysshe, and the inscription states that 
she was the daughter of Theobald 
Michell and Mary Tredworth, that 
she married Bysshe Shelley, Esq. in 
1752, and died in 1760. 

About a mile south of Warnham 
lies Field Place. It is on the right- 
hand side of the Horsham road, just 
across a small common. In the days 
when Field Place was built, people 
cared more for protection from the 
cold than for commanding views, and 
it has been planted somewhat in a 
hollow. Nevertheless, as the land all 
about there lies high, the South Downs 
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can be seen from the garden, and 
towards the west the mountainous out- 
line of Hindhead. Itis a comfortable- 
looking, English gentleman’s house, 
built in the style of about a hundred 
and fifty years ago, and now getting 
somewhat the worse for wear. It is 
one story high, exclusive of garrets, 
and roofed with what is called Hor- 
sham slate, a heavy kind of native build- 
ing slab, capable of being easily split, 
and much used in those parts for roofs, 
when tiles were expensive, and slates 
still more so by reason of the carriage. 
The front faces the west, and is fur- 
nished with a long veranda or portico. 
This is where Shelley was born, and 
spent the first ten years of his life. 
The garden is the garden in which he 
played, and the lanes are now just 
what they were when he used to ride 
about them on his pony. Field Place 
is arranged with a central hall, and a 
staircase facing the entrance. The 
drawing-room is on the left-hand side, 
and the dining-room on the right. 
Going up stairs, if the visitor turns to 
the right, he will come to a small bed- 
room, not the principal bedroom, and 
here it was that Percy Bysshe Shelley 
first saw the light. A brass plate has 
been let into the wall over the mantel- 
piece, identifying the spot, and giving 
the date of his birth. The room forms 
an angle of the building, so that it has 
windows looking both south and west. 
In that room, in that quiet rustic 
house, from a rough country squire, and 
from a mother who was nothing re- 
markable, there sprang the most subtle 
and ethereal genius which England has 
seen, the genius of the Sensitive Plant, 
and the Witch of Atlas. If, instead of 
Shelley, an infant Squire Western had 
been produced on the 4th August, 
1792, everybody would have thought 
it natural, but instead of Squire 
Western, we have, as a miracle of 
miracles, not only the most spiritual of 
thinkers, but such a master of poeti- 
cal music, that he knew how to ex- 
press in matchless harmonies of verse, 
ideas, which but for him, would have 
been considered beyond the reach of 
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language. But, if Shelley cannot be 
traced in his ancestors, much of him is 
traceable in his epoch, of which he was 
emphatically the child. For a moment 
let us consider what .was being done 
in the world on the day when he 
entered it. 

It is of primary importance to re- 
member that the French Revolution, 
or rather the Revolution, was on that 
day the one great fact of Europe, 
and that Shelley and the Revolution 
were contemporary, for Shelley’s 
most central characteristic is insur- 
gency, and in him the Revolution 
breaks out into song. On this same 
4th August, 1792, on the motion of 
M. Charlier, it was summarily de- 
creed by the National Assembly that 
all religious houses whatever should 
be sold for the benefit of the nation. 
The Section de Mauconseil resolved, 
and on that day the resolution was 
publicly read to the Assembly, that 
they no longer recognised Louis XVI. 
as their king. It was on that day 
that a grenadier appeared at the bar 
and declared that many of his com- 
rades had disgraced their corps by 
submitting to guard the king, and 
kissing the hand of “his wife.” He 
added that others, full of indig- 
nation at such a degrading service, 
were coming to deposit their caps 
upon the table. M. Girardin hap- 
pened to observe, that by the law, 
no petition could be presented by more 
than twenty people, whereupon cries 
of—“ To the abbey prisons! To the 
scaffold! Down with Girardin!” re- 
echoed on all sides. Presently there 
was a lull, during which M. Girardin 
proceeded with his speech, but another 
storm broke out, and another grenadier 
rushed into the hall, snatched off his 
epaulette, tore his uniform to pieces, 
threw the rags amongst the members 
of the Assembly, and rushed out into 
the street. It was the eve of Louis’ 
last levée—the levée of the 5th—when 
his flight was debated, and he drew 
back and was forever lost. It was six 
days only before the insurrection of the 
10th, and the slaughter of the Swiss. 
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It was on the 4th August that their 
Majesties the Emperor of Germany 
and King of Prussia issued their 
famous manifesto announcing their 
mission to put down the Revolution 
and “console mankind,” by giving up 
“the city of Paris to the most dread- 
ful and terrible justice, from which 
nothing can save it,” if the least insult 
were offered to the king or queen. 
How the promise was kept, and their 
sacred majesties found themselves un- 
able to administer the necessary con- 
solation, is wellknown. In England 
the excitement was intense, Crowds of 
emigrants that month were pouring up 
the Sussex roads from the sea-side, 
some in coaches, some in waggons, and 
some in fish-carts, and many of them 
in the greatest distress, The Mar- 
chioness de: Bouillé and Madame de 
Noailles both came over from Dieppe 
to Brighton in August disguised as 
men, one as a sailor in an open boat, 
and the other in a packet. A procla- 
mation against seditious writings had 
been issued by the Government, and 
341 terrified corporations had voted 
addresses of thanks for it. Revolu- 
tionary ideas too, which were not 
merely political, were in the air, and 
it is a curious fact that Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, the mother of Shelley’s 
Mary, had just published the Vindi- 
cation of the Rights of Women, and pro- 
claimed that “liberty is the mother of 
virtue, and if women are by their very 
constitution slaves, and not allowed to 
breathe the sharp, invigorating air of 
freedom, they must ever languish like 
exotics, and be reckoned beautiful 
flaws in nature.” This was the world 
in which men were living on that 
quiet day—for I learn from a chance 
memorandum that the day was calm 
and pleasant, the wind being east- 
erly, with slight showers—when the 
poet of the Revolution first saw the 
light in the little chamber looking out 
upon the peaceful Sussex pastures. 
About two miles south-east from 
Field Place lies the town of Horsham. 
Like many other towns of that kind, 
it is divisible into two distinct 
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sections. There is the railway Horsham 
of red brick and stucco, the Horsham 
of desirable villa residences, which 
has sprung up since the Brighton rail- 
way found its way into the borough 
and gave it “facilities,” as the pla- 
cards on the station walls call some 
unknown benefits conferred upon the 
inhabitants by the company. Then 
there is the old Horsham, the centre 
of which is a cool, broad, half-square, 
half-street, planted with ancient trees, 
and flanked on either side by quaint 
houses showing every kind of eleva- 
tion, skyline, and gable. At the end 
of this half-square, half-street, stands 
the church, a noble building with a 
tall shingled spire, which, strange to 
say, has purposely been built slightly 
askew. Round about the church lies 
the churchyard, and just outside the 
gate, southwards, runs the Arun, 
dammed-up to turn a mill, the clack- 
ing of which can be heard in the 
churchyard. Across the river the 
ground rises towards Denne Park, 
with its famous avenues and glens. 
Denne Park might easily have sug- 
gested—more easily perhaps than any 
part of the country near Field Place 
—the well-known semi-chorus in the 
Prometheus which begins— 


‘¢ The path through which that lovely twain 
Have passed, by cedar, pine, and yew, 
And each dark tree that ever grew 
Is curtained out from heaven’s wide blue.” 


The Prometheus, however, was writ- 
ten when Horsham was well-nigh 
forgotten. 

Seen from the south-west corner of 
the meadow just across the Arun, near 
the stile against the mill, the river, 
trees, and church-spire form a picture 
precisely typical of the best English 
scenery. The shingling on the church 
is about to be renewed, and possibly 
its colour may suffer in the process, 
but when I saw it it had acquired a 
peculiarly lustrous silvery-gray tint, 
more beautiful than I had ever noticed 
on any shingled spire in the southern 
counties, though I have seen a good 
many. Names familiar to students of 
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Shelley abound in and near Horsham. 
A Pilfold—an ancestor of the poet’s 
mother—founded some almshouses 
there, and Medwins and Pilfolds sleep 
in the churchyard. Timothy Shelley 
wasreturned as member for the borough 
in 1790. At that time the number of 
voters was twenty-four. He was at 
the top of the poll; but a petition was 
presented against him, and on the 8th 
of March, 1792, five months before 
Percy’s birth, a House of Commons 
Committee decided that he was not 
duly elected. The Committee further 
reported that David Michell and John 
Rawlinson, the bailiffs, acted with 
gross injustice and partiality in favour 
of the sitting members ; that on a poll 
being demanded they appointed the 
Duke of Norfolk’s steward, Thomas 
Charles Medwin, and James Robert- 
son, the steward’s clerk, to be the 
poll-clerks, who rejected legal votes 
in favour of the petitioners, and re- 
ceived illegal votes for the sitting 
members, by which means they pro- 
cured a colourable majority. The 
petitioners were declared duly elected, 
and Sir Timothy lost his seat, after 
losing, we may be sure, money and 
temper.. David Michell was probably 
a relative of Bysshe Shelley’s wife, 
and Thomas Charles Medwin was 
probably also a relative. Timothy 
Shelley was the nominee of the Duke 
of Norfolk, who had great influence 
in the borough, and shortly after- 
wards became its sole proprietor. 
The interior of Horsham Church 
has been restored, after the modern 
High Church model. It has been 
elaborately decorated; candles have 
been placed upon the altar, and orna- 
mental hangings have been scattered 
about here and there according to some 
rule known to the initiated. The 
Shelley tablets, along with many others 
formerly affixed to the walls, have 
consequently been removed to a dark 
corner under the spire, where they are 
all huddled up together. The one in 
memory of the poet’s father and mother 
is almost entirely concealed by some of 
the old church fittings, which have 
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been piled up against it. Tested by 
numbers, the vicar and the Restora- 
tion Committee have doubtless done 
what was right. There were several 
people in the church on the June 
morning when I was there, and all of 
them were intent upon admiring the 
magnificence of the ecclesiastical up- 
holstery and the propriety of the 
furniture. The wax candles, and the 
brass candlesticks, were more inter- 
esting than the family history of the 
Shelleys. The tablet on the left hand 
side states that Sir Bysshe Shelley 
died Jan. 6, 1815, aged 83 ; that Mary 
Catherine, daughter of the Rev. T. 
Michell, died Nov. 8, 1760, aged 25; 
and that Mary Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Bysshe Shelley, and Mary Catherine 
Michell, died July 26, 1784, aged 25. 
But the most remarkable of all the 
monuments, connected with the 
Shelleys, is outside in the church- 
yard. It is a tombstone, not discover- 
able without a good deal of difficulty, 
for it lies flat on the ground, almost 
buried in grass. The inscription is 


nearly effaced, but I give it exactly as 
it stands :— 


In memory of Jonn GroomBrince, who died 
23" Feb. 1789, aged 76 years. 


He was 


Groombridge was steward to Sir 
Bysshe Shelley, and was implicitly 
trusted as an honest man. His master 
was warned against him, and was told 
that Groombridge was robbing him. 
He never would believe it, whilst the 
man was alive, but found out after his 
death that the stories about him were 
true, and put up this tombstone to his 
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memory. Two stories are current 
about the exact meaning of the He was. 
One is that Sir Bysshe discovered the 
frauds committed upon him when the 
stonemason was carving the stone, and 
stopped him at these words, just as he 
was going to add “an honest man.” 
Another is, that Sir Bysshe meant 
simply to say, that Groombridge 
was; not liking to call him a vil- 
lain, because, for so long, confidence 
had been placed in him, and not daring 
to profess that the confidence was con- 
tinued. Groombridge was—that is the 
only certain fact, which Sir Bysshe 
could assert about him. This stone, 
as I have said, isin danger of total 
obliteration. It was formerly placed up- 
right against the church wall, but was 
‘restored ” with the church, and put 
where it is now. It is a great pity 
that it should not once more be re- 
stored to its original position. 

I have only one word to add, by way 
of apology, for what many persons will 
perhaps consider the triviality of these 
details. Whether a detail be trivial 
or not, depends upon the love we bear 
to the man to whom it relates. I sup- 
pose that most persons would rather 
know what Shakespeare was doing on 
any one day from dawn to sunset, even 
when he was a boy, than be instructed 
as to the history of the Congress of 
Vienna. So long as man is man, he 
will be incessantly attracted to discover 
the minutest particulars about those 
whom he worships, and the colour of 
a lock of hair will often be of more 
importance to him than the fortunes 
of a kingdom. 


W. Hate Waite. 





CAN RECIPROCITY HELP US?? 
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In the previous paper it has been de- 
monstrated in a negative way that we 
cannot hope to revive our trade by pro- 
tective or reciprocity tariffs. From the 
facts therein stated it was seen that 
countries protected at every chink with 
the utmost rigour groan over indus- 
trial distress at least quite as much 
as we do, and that those less abso- 
lutely cased in a panoply of import 
duties are likewise unhappy. Many 
of them cry for more protection, and 
are as miserable at the want of tight- 
ness in their chains as we in our 
freedom. It has therefore been, I 
think, demonstrated that, judging by 


the experiences of others, our trade 
cannot be revived by “reciprocity” or 
protection in any form. 

That, however, is but one side of 
the question. If you turn back to the 
utterances of Mr. David MaclIver, or 
listen to those of his way of speaking, 


1 Several of the arguments in the following 
paper are almost identical with those employed 
by Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P., in his speech to 
the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, and I re- 

tedly cite his testimony in support of what 
say. I may, however, be permitted to state 
that this paper was, with the exception of 
these citations, completed before that speech 
was delivered. There is, however, one point 
on which I can hardly follow him. He ap- 
pears ‘to doubt whether it would be wise to 
return to longer hours of labour, and, fairly 
enough, pleads that there may be more loss 
than gain if they be too much lengthened. 
That there is a maximum beyond which men 
eannot go without loss of working power, or 
danger of premature decay, is true; but it 
seems to me that in a great many instances 
we do not work up nearly to this: maximum. 
For many lighter kinds of work sixty hours 
week is not too much to expect. We 
ave, in short, rushed from one extreme to 
the other, and must retrace our steps, 


you will find that the object of the im- 
position of reciprocity duties in this 
country is not the improvement of our 
own trade so much as the economic 
well-being of our neighbours and 
rivals. We are going to convert the 
world to free trade by means of a 
protective tariff of our own. That 
looks like a quixotic kind of opera- 
tion at the best, but we must never- 
theless accept the statement. Recipro- 
city must be adopted till the nations 
learn to make free trade “ work well 
all round.” 

So only half the case has been 
proved by a demonstration of the fu- 
tility of protection as a trade-reviver. 
We are going to set a heroic example 
in order that our neighbours may 
learn ; and what matters it if, in pun- 
ishing them for their obstinacy, we 
ourselves suffer loss? For the general 
good much ought to be endured. The 
question comes then to be—To what 
extent can we punish the adventurous 
competitive manufacturers of other 
countries by the imposition of duties 
on such of their goods as find their 
way here ? 

To answer this question briefly I 
must inflict on the reader a few more 
figures. The extent of our import of 
foreign manufactured goods must be 
ascertained before we can judge of the 
force and efficacy of the punishment 
which the reciprocity people propose 
to administer. It is the foreign manu- 
facturer who is our great enemy, and 
in all fairness he ought to be the first 
to suffer punishment. We shall there- 
fore take the figures of the imports of 
foreign manufactures over the same 
periods as shown in the table in our 
last number and see wherethelash of re- 
taliation can be successfully applied :— 
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iy Average of years | Average of years | Average of years 
1863—1865. 1S71—1873. |  1875—1877. 
Stearine candles £166,000 £348,000 £362,000 
Clocks an tabi. “aie 248,000 413,000 | 453,000 
Cotton manufactures 876,000 1,496,000 | 1,618,000 
Artificial flowers 305,000 409,000 | 542,000 
Pea ae 540,000 1,221,000 1,462,000 
ange nem. a aa ae 990,000 1,340,000 1,930,000 

ron and steel, manufactured or 

Gs. das, on. de so ane 389,000 948,000 1,462,000 
Zine manufacture 197,000 301,000 422,000 
a ee ee 368,000 526,000 558,000 
Silk manufactures of Europe ... 7,420,000 9,036; 000 12,068,000 
Refined sugar and candy... 1,147,000 3,319,000 4,750,000 
WE ec ae 250,000 409,000 468,000 
Woollen manufactures 1,851,000 4,174,000 4,822,000 
Woollen yarn for weaving 973,000 1,325,000 1,469,000 
TOTAL ... £15,720,000 £25,265,000 £32,386,000 














Taken as they stand, these figures, 
which include almost every article of 
importance, certainly show remark- 
able progress. The second period, as 
compared with the first, exhibits an 
increase of fully 60 per cent. The 
last period, as compared with the 
second, gives an increase of only 28 
per cent; but then the lapse of time 


. between the two is much smaller. Al- 


together, in comparing the first period 
with the last, the increase in our im- 
ports of foreign manufactures here 
enumerated has been fully 105 per 
cent. Nor is this all. There is a 
large number of small articles not 
distinguished separately which have 
also to be counted. The exact value 
of these articles cannot be given, but 
the total of unenumerated articles 
imported has risen in value from 
17,227,000/. in 1865, to 37,954,000/. 
in 1877, and it is therefore fair to 
assume that whatever proportion of 
manufactures may go to form this 
total has contributed its full share to 
the increase. 

In many instances also values are 
now much lower than they were five 
years ago, or twelve years ago, so that 
the figures here set forth—the only 
ones we can give—do not, as a rule, 
really show the extent to which foreign 





manufactures are competing with our 
own. Just as our own exports have 
not fallen away in bulk quite so much 
as they have in value, so our imports 
of foreign manufactures have not in- 
creased in value at the same rate as 
they have increased in bulk. This may 
be proved by one or two percentages. 
Woollen yarn, for example, has risen 
in the quantity imported by fully 189 
per cent since 1863-65, while the value 
has only grown about 163 per cent. 
We have no means of comparing the 
quantities and values of silk manu- 
factures imported, but from the great 
amount of cheap or adulterated silks 
which have lately been sent to this 
country it is fair to assume that the 
same divergence, or even a much 
greater divergence, is also to be 
found in these. And we can, at all 
events, note this fact—that while the 
value of silk manufactures imported 
has been steadily augmenting of late 
years, our imports of raw silk have 
with equal steadiness fallenaway. In 
1863-65, we imported on the average 
7,603,000 lbs. of raw silk per annum ; 
in 1871-73, this average had fallen 
to 7,333,000 Ibs.; and in 1875-77, 
to 4,982,000 Ibs. Here again, how- 
ever, we must observe that our export 
of raw silk has been very much less 
HH2 
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of late years than it used to be, so that 
the actual consumption of silk in this 
country would not appear to have 
fallen off to the extent these averages 
would lead one to suppose. It has 
fallen off nevertheless, and the falling 
off must be faithfully recorded. Still 
even here we must not forget that 
special causes are at work. Fashion, 
and the debasement of silk manufactur- 
ing by the French system of adultera- 
tion, have doubtless much to do with 
the disorganisation of our home manu- 
factures, and so far it is hardly a 
matter for remedy by the imposition of 
duties. 

Turning next to refined sugar, 
we find that the average imports of 
the three periods we have chosen for 
comparison are respectively, 688,000 
ewts., 1,881,000 ewts., and 3,029,000 
ewts. This gives an increase in the 
first period as compared with the last 
of 340 per cent, while the values for the 
same periods give an increase of but 
314 per cent. The contrast is greater 
still between the figures of the second 
and third periods, during which the 
quantity has increased by 64 per cent, 
while its value has risen only 43 per 
cent. Our import of refined sugar is 
therefore increasing at a very rapid 
rate, a rate that much outstrips the 
increase in the import of raw sugar, 
which has barely been 53 per cent 
since 1863-65. Here again there 
are special circumstances to be taken 
account of in the shape of foreign 
bounties, by means of which France 
and Holland in particular are, now 
that no duty is imposed by us, able to 
beat English refiners in this country, 
and the sugar-refiners here have 
been agitating, evér since Sir Stafford 
Northcote abolished the sugar duties, 
for special protection against these 
bounties. They call their remedy 
“countervailing” duties, and seek 
to pass it off as something altogether 
different from either “ protection” or 
“‘ reciprocity,” although it is designed 
to do exactly the same for the refiner 
that either of these quack medicines 
is upheld to do for other distressed 
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industries. Its object is to make 
refined sugar dearer in order that 
English refiners may live, and it is 
therefore protection. As protection, 
it would be just as useless and just as 
mischievous to the country as any 
other provision to secure a monopoly. 
If the French and Dutch are foolish 
enough to tax themselves heavily in 
order to supply other nations with 
cheap sugar, I do not see why they 
should not be allowed to reap the fruits 
of their folly to the full. A few 
people in this country suffer in a 
temporary way because of that mis- 
placed generosity, but the nation as a 
whole gains something by the bounty 
which French and Dutch tax-payers 
choose to put in the pockets of a few 
wealthy refiners. Probably the best 
way to cure these nations of their folly 
is to let them enjoy the payment of 
this half million or million sterling— 
nobody is quite sure of the exact 
amount—for a few years longer. We 
certainly could not cure them by 
the imposition of a countervailing 
duty, because—excluding the proba- 
bility that these nations would in re- 
turn seek revenge on us—the stoppage 
of the import of refined sugar would 
at once reduce the burden of boun- 
ties on the French and other foreign 
tax-payers. Until our sugar duties 
were abolished, they did not know 
what these bounties meant, but they 
are beginning now to do so, and will 
feel the pinch increasingly with every 
increase of the export of refined sugar 
from France and Holland. Therefore 
even these special circumstances do not 
justify a recurrence to protection in 
the shape of “‘countervailing” sugar 
duties. It may possibly have been a 
mistake to sweep the old duties away, 
but there is no ground for their re-im- 
position in the circumstances urged by 
our sugar-refiners; and if they are 
reimposed it must simply be on the 
ground that Tory extravagance has 
left the nation no alternative. 

Now in the table given above, there 
are but three articles—woollen and 
silk manufactures and refined sugar 
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—which bulk largely enough to be 
worth taxing at all. Of what use 
would it be to put atax on any article 
of import which does not stand for 
2,000,000/. a year in accounts which 
have amounted in the aggregate of 
late years to from 370,000,000/. to 
395,000,0007.? For the purposes of 
protection, such duties could be of 
little avail, and for purposes of pun- 
ishment or retaliation they would be 
ludicrously inefficient. And in these 
three articles there are actually but 
two countries whose commerce would 
be affected by the imposition of duties 
here. France and Holland might be 
“punished” if we shut out their 
woollen and silk fabrics and their 
sugar, but no other country would 


be sensibly touched. Is it worth while, . 


think you, to embark upon a course of 
retaliation for the mere purpose of 
whipping one or two nations into the 
sound free-trade faith? Or could the 
whipping thus bestowed be warranted 
to produce that effect? The present 


tendency of France is perhaps rather 


towards protection than towards 
free trade, and there is every reason 
to suppose that any adoption on our 
part of a protective tariff would in- 
tensify that tendency. The two 
countries might very soon come to 
hurl import duties at each other in 
the same spirit which dictated the First 
Napoleon’s edicts for the exclusion of 
England from the commerce of Europe, 
and who could say that we should be 
the gainers in the strife ? 

If further proof be required of 
the absurdity of an attempt to teach 
foreign nations the blessings of free 
trade through penal enactments against 
their manufactures, it will be found 
in abundance by looking a little 
more in detail at what a few of them 
send us in the way of manufactures. 
Our ironmasters declare, for ex- 
ample, that the United States are 
beating us in our home markets. 
They must be in a wretchedly weakened 
state if that be true, for the total 
value of our imports of iron and steel 
(wrought or manufactured) from the 
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United States never exceeded 241,000/., 
and was only 200,000/. in 1877. The 
distress of our tool-makers must be 
even greater, for they have lately 
complained with much fervour that 
American makers are beating Sheffield. 
They have in fact cried out so 
bitterly that I turned to the United 
States official tables, expecting to 
find there signs of a magnificent and 
growing export trade in all kinds of 
cutlery. Great was my astonishment 
on seeing that for the year ending 30th 
June, 1878, the total value of the ex- 
port from the United States to all 
couttries of cutlery, edge-tools, files, 
and saws together, was only about 
200,000/. That sum can hardly be 
said to afford much room for a re- 
taliatory duty. Nor would there be 
much room were we to tax every 
scrap of manufactured iron which the 
States export, including machinery 
and steam-engines. It is a trade 
which is certainly increasing in a small 
way, but the gross value of it for the 
year ending 30th June last was only 
2,100,0007. Of United States cotton 
and woollen manufactures we get none 
worth mentioning. I have seen it stated 
somewhere that 16,0007. worth of 
United States “woollens” were sold 
in Manchester in 1877, but there is no 
indication in the United States returns, 
or our own, that the least progress is 
being made in the introduction of 
American woven tissues here. There is 
consequently no room in this direction 
for teaching the United States a lesson 
in free-trade principles. We must 
find some other way both for fulfilling 
that charitable object, and, if it must 
be, for checking the daring competi- 
tion of the United States cotton cloth 
weavers in neutral markets, That 
competition is also a dreadful bugbear 
to many amongst us, and I am almost 
afraid to give the figures lest they 
should haunt our manufacturers in 
their sleep. Yet the venture must 
be made, for facts ought never to be 
blinked, and I have therefore to state 
boldly that last year (ie. for the 
United States financial year, which 
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ends in June) the United States 
exported altogether no less than 
126,291,000 yards of cotton goods, 
value rather less than 2,500,000/; 
sterling. I hope Lancashire will sur- 
vive that fact, notwithstanding the de- 
creaseof itsexports from 63,500,000/. to 
about 48,000,000/. within four years.! 


1 A favourite boast of the United States of 
late has been that they are ousting the Eng- 
lish from the Chinese trade. You could not 
take up any United States newspaper or review 
of the state of manufactures there without 
meeting with some such snatch of a song of 
triumph over the great future in store for the 
manufactures of the country in those regions, 
and I am bound to say that the reading of 
these had a depressing influence on the mind. 
There are, however, always two sides to a 
story, and for the comfort of English manu- 
facturers I give the other version as furnished 
by the Shanghai correspondent of the Times in 
aletter dated November 14th, 1878. He writes 
as follows :— 

‘*The discussion in England as to whether 
the decay of our Empire, commercial and 
otherwise, has not begun, and the confident 
assertion of the future supremacy of America 


If our industrial distress is to be 
measured by this terrible competition 
we must be indeed weak and in need 
of artificial stimulants. The fact of 
the matter is that the United States 
have now a smaller export trade in 
cotton and other manufactures than 
they had before the war. Their 


by an eminent statesman, have caused some 
amusement here, as well they might. So far 
as regards China the decay is quite the other 
way ; the position and trade of American firms 
here seem yearly to decrease, their local carry- 
ing trade is extinct, and their import of cotton 
piece-goods small, unprofitable, and much less 
significant than certain rhetorical statisticians 
would have us believe. In order that the 
commercial position of our country, so far as 
regards China at least, may be removed from 
the sphere of argument and lifted into that of 
fact, I have extracted the following telling 
figures from the valuable reports on foreign 
trade for the year 1877, published by the Im- 
perial maritime customs. Of the percentages 
of the imports and exports carried in British 
and American bottoms the fluctuation of late 
years has been as follows :-— 


Per cent of whole. 











1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 


Great Britain ..........ce.cccee 77°96 ... 76°71 ... 76°30 ... 


73°93 ... 71°25 ... 74°39 


United States of America... 6°45 ... 5°10... 4°55... 4°54... 2°42... 1°49 


**The share taken by the two nationalities 
in the coast trade during the same years, as 
represented by the percentage of the values of 


the goods conveyed under the various foreign 
flags, is thus shown :— 





Per cent. 
ne “1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 
NO ING Ss ssnntechenpndae 33°58 ... 37°29 ... 40°25 ... 46°39 ... 40°65 ... 45°72 


United States of America... 56°81 ... 52°76 ... 45°02 ... 34°49 ... 33°64 ... 5°80 


‘*The decline in the local carrying trade in 
American bottoms in 1877 as compared with 
1876 was caused by the transfer of the steamers 
of the Shanghai Steam Navigation Company 
to the Chinese flag: That there are other 
causes at work is shown by the fact that of 
the old-established world-famous American 
hongs in China only one remains. Of the 
transit trade up country the British percentage 
had gone from 50°57 per cent in 1876 to62°11 
per cent of the whole in 1877 ; the American, 
from 25°04 per cent in 1876 to 11°38 per cent 
in 1877. With regard to the imports of piece- 
goods into China from Great Britain and 
America it should be generally known that 
the total importation was, in 1877, 11,570,000 
pieces, valued at Tls19,000,000, of which 
612,000 pieces, valued at Tls1,600,000, came 
from the United States. As the whole of the 
balance came from England, it is idle as yet 
to speak of competition in this market with 
America, Experience up to the present time 


goes to show that, without exception, the 
efforts made to supplant the English sized light- 
weight manufactures with pure goods from 
American mills has resulted in a serious loss 
to the importers. The present state of the 
English cotton trade and cotton manufacture 
is, of course, bad—perhaps about as bad as it 
possibly can be—but from among the causes 
which have brought about the present state of 
things the competition of America in Eastern 
markets may safely be eliminated. So far at 
least the problem is simplified.” 

These statements are exactly what we should 
expect, and accord fully with the conclusions 
arrived at in the previous paper. Much of the 
export of manufactured goods which United 
States writers boast about is just forced sales 
of bankrupts’ stock, and nothing else. That 
also will continue to be the characteristic of it 
while the present trade policy of the Union is 
persisted in. 
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vaunted progress in the export of 
machinery amounts to no more than 
this, that the figures of value are now 
little more than they were fourteen 
years ago, and as to their exports of 
raw and manufactured iron, they are 
now less than they were between 1860 
and 1867. How in the world then 
are we going to punish these people 
by attacking their manufactures? We 
may cry out against their selfish de- 
termination to close their doors on 
us, and “do for themselves,” as the 
Scotch phrase puts it; but we need 
not add to the folly of weeping the 
further folly of empty threats. 

When we look at the figures of 
other countries we find the signs of 
effective competition with our own 
industries either here or in neutral 
markets abroad marvellously small 
considering the disturbance which our 
merchants have made. Outside her 
woollen and silk manufactures, al- 
ready dealt with, France does not send 
us 1,000,0007. worth of any manu- 
factured article. The highest figure 
is about 700,000/. for cotton manufac- 
tures, but that is by no means a grow- 
ing item. As one would naturally 
infer, the same conditions which we 
find to be generally prevailing in the in- 
dustries of the leading manufacturing 
nations are seen in the totals of their 
exports. They have been declining in 
recent years as our own have been. The 
total exports of manufactures from 
France have been falling off since 
1875, when they reached a total of 
$9,000,0007. For last year (1878) the 
provisional returns give a total of only 
75,000,0007. These figures do not indi- 
cate that France is beating us in the 
markets of the world. Neither are the 
Germans beating us in any sense. We 
ourselves import from Germany no 
manufactured articles—except refined 
sugar and woollen yarn—to the extent 
of anything like 500,0007. a year. Of 
cotton manufactures we have never 
taken more than 226,000/. worth, 
and now take considerably less. And 
as to the total export trade of that 
mushroom empire, what do we find? 


According to the last figures available 
in the new number of the Statistical 
Abstract for the Princtpal and other 
Foreign Countries (a valuable annual 
which has been greatly improved by 
Mr. Giffen), there is no indication 
whatever that Germany is prospering 
in a manufacturing sense. Her exports 
of cotton manufactures are utterly 
insignificant— worth only 665,000/. 
altogether in 1877, or 246,000/. less 
than in 1875. Her exports of pig 
iron were worth only 1,740,000/, and 
of machinery only 1,000,000/. Even 
in woollen yarns, certain makes of 
whith Germany is supposed to produce 
to perfection, the trade is a dwindling 
one, and was worth only 6,900,000/. in 
1877, which was less by 2,700,000/. 
than in 1875. Yet Germany, as we 
have seen, has protective duties on every 
one of her manufactures, except pig 
iron, and the duty on that was re- 
moved only two years ago. It appears. 
however, that she is not protected 
enough—no country with a dragging 
and forced trade ever is, if the reck- 
less speculative manufacturers are to 
be believed—and so Prince Bismarck 
is to come to the help of the poor dis- 
tressed industries. 

The figures of the totals of our 
trade with Germany have been given 
in preference to details, because the 
latter are to some extent disturbed 
by the transit trade through Holland. 
Some of the products of that little 
kingdom may thus get mixed up 
with those of the big empire, and 
vice versa. As to Holland itself, 
little more need be said. We do not 
obtain from that country any single 
manufactured article—except silk and 
woollen manufactures—to the value of 
500,0002. sterling per annum. Our 
total imports of all kinds from Hol- 
land do, however, show a remark- 
ably steady increase over the last 
half-dozen years, and amounted to 
20,000,000. in 1877, as compared with 
13,300,0007, in 1873. But reciproci- 
tarians had better not run away with 
these figures as helping them in their 
outery, for the increase is due to two 
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causes, not altogether pleasant for 
them, One is our ing dependence 
on foreign food supplies, and the other 
the extreme lightness of the Dutch 
import tariff. As to the first more than 
one-third of our total imports from 
Holland may be set down to food pro- 
ducts alone. Holland sends us every 
year, for instance, about 2,000,000/, 
worth of butter, and nearly 1,000,000/. 
worth of cheese. And as to the 
second—well, what have the reciproci- 
tarians got to say to it? We enjoy, 
with Holland, a greater degree of re- 
ciprocity than with any other Conti- 
nental country, and we find her trade 
with us fully more expansive than 
that of any other country. True our 
exports thither have been lower of 
recent years than they were five or six 
years ago, but the falling off is not 
serious, and we find that her low im- 
port tariff enables her to sell us more. 
Her exports of manufactures keep up 
and her exports of food grow larger. 
What can our reciprocitarians say to 
this? Will the imposition of duties 
on our side mend matters, do they 
imagine? If the greater the freedom 
of trade the greater the danger of 
competition from Holland, how is the 
restriction of freedom here likely to 
improve our competitive power? Re- 
member we live by our foreign trade ; 
without it we should starve; and 
whatever weakens our power to main- 
tain it brings starvation nearer our 
doors, Shall we say that the example 
of Holland, which admits many of our 
goods free, and most at a duty of from 
3 to 5 per cent ad valorem, encourages 
the belief that competitive force is 
increased by retaliation? It will be 
best I fancy to leave the reciproci- 
tarians to answer these questions, and 
they had better not do it too hurriedly. 

This line of inquiry might be pur- 
sued to great lengths, but surely 
enough has been said. If facts have 
any meaning they distinctly prove 
that the salvation of the distressed 
English manufacturer does not lie 
in the way of retaliatory duties on 
foreign manufactures. There is no 


room for their application for one 
thing, and for another their effect 
would be to hit hardest just those one 
or two nations which have advanced 
farthest on the road towards free 
trade—that goal which our Platonic 
free trader professes to desire that 
all nations should reach by the ap- 
plication of his reciprocity scourge. 
Benighted communities like Russia, 
Spain, or the United States, would 
laugh at our attempt at revenge, 
on this line in any case, and Holland, 
Belgium, and France might also crow 
over us, for they could steal a fine 
march on us if we took to their fetters. 

Let reciprocitarians also consider 
this one other question. How would 
they propose to deal with the “ Most 
Favoured Nations’’ Clause, used in 
nearly all our commercial treaties ? 
Could they insist upon its retention 
if these duties were imposed here? 
or have they ever considered what a 
leverage we have in that clause 
alone when we come to deal with 
reluctant protectionists? By being 
free traders in greater degree than 
any other people we can now insist 
upon the insertion of this clause almost 
everywhere ; but could we do so if we 
were to try punishment of other nations 
instead of example? Let the beha- 
viour of Spain on her last revision of 
her tariff be the answer to that ques- 
tion, Spain has a grievance against 
this country about her wine duties, 
and a very just grievance too, and 
in “revenge’’ for the non-redress of 
that grievance she has excluded us from 
the most favoured position, with the 
result that the French manufacturer 
amongst others has a greatadvantagein 
trading with her. Would not that prove 
to be a common modeof treating us were 
we ever to step down from our secure 
position and higgle over halfpence in 
the arena of petty national jealousies 
and childish national spites? Most 
assuredly it would, and therefore I say 
there is no room for retaliation in our 
commercial policy towards foreign 
manufacturers. A practical illustra- 
tion of the value of these “‘ Favoured 
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Nation” Clauses was given the other 
week by the lapse of the treaty be- 
tween France and Austria. Under 
that treaty we enjoyed a lower scale 
of import duties in France than under 
the Cobden treaty, and now that we 
have to fall back on the Cobden tariff 
there is bitter outcry. What should 
we do were there no more “ Favoured 
Nation ” Clauses for us in the future ? 
Community of interests between us and 
other nations would be abolished for 
one thing, and our trade would degene- 
rate into mere Ishmaelism. This was 
very clearly brought out by Mr. For- 
ster in his Bradford speech. Recipro- 
city means for us tariff wars and 
nothing else, whereas if we stick to 
our free trade, and allow other nations 
to taste the bitterness of their folly to 
the full, as France and the United 
States are now doing, and as Germany 
means to do, we shall triumph in the 
end. 

It may therefore, I hope, be taken 
as established that the field over which 
we could exercise our talents at retali- 
ation against daring foreign manufact- 
urers is a very limited one, and that the 
countries which that retaliation would 
affect are quite as few as the varieties 
of articles which could be taxed. 

In regard to raw materials the same 
conclusion must be come to, although 
partly on different grounds. Were we 
to tax raw cotton, flax, hemp, or wool, 
we might perhaps put some of our colo- 
nies, Germany, France, and the United 
States to considerable temporary incon- 
venience, but a few years of that re- 
taliatory policy would see us denuded 
of our manufacturing industries. To 
these industries nothing is more essen- 
tial than cheap production, and to have 
cheap production we must have abso- 
lutely untaxed raw materials, That 
at least we now have, and it would be 
suicidal to deprive ourselves of that 
advantage for the sake of an impo- 
tent desire for revenge. Surely this 
conclusion is self-evident. The stupid- 
est person can see that if we are to 
sell cheaply, we must buy cheaply, and 
that a tax of say jd. per lb. on 


cotton, or 2d. on wool, would be a clog 
on the productive powers of the nation, 
just because by at least so much our 
powers of selling as cheaply as other na- 
tions would be taken away. If notwith- 
standing such taxes we still competed, 
it would be at the expense of the work- 
ing classes, who are already reduced to 
the greatest straits by the diminution 
which has been of necessity made 
in their wages. Workmen coaxed to 
give ear to the protectionist piping of 
their masters had better ponder that 
consideration. The tune is not one 
they can dance to with safety. We may 
therefore decide, I hope, that there is 
no refuge in retaliation as applied to 
raw materials any more than as applied 
to manufactures. 

These points being settled, we can 
proceed now to estimate the value of 
the reciprocity cry and its motives. 
It appears in the light of the facts to 
be nothing else than an exhibition of 
trades-unionism. The profits of the 
master manufacturer have been of late 
reduced, and he wants to combine with 
his fellow capitalists for the purpose of 
forcing the nation to restore those pro- 
fits by artificial means. That is the 
spirit of trades-unionism in its basest 
possible form, and it is a spirit which 
every intelligent citizen should oppose 
with all his might. The spirit of the 
masters is indeed far worse than that 
of the men when we come to analyse it, 
and I never see the latter reviled and 
blamed for their rapacity by the self- 
righteous opponents of trades-union- 
ism without a certain amount of scorn, 
The ordinary trades-unionist may be 
selfish and often ignorant, but neither 
in selfishness nor ignorance does he 
reach the standard of his master, who 
would not scruple to fine the whole 
nation, if so be that he might through 
that make a “ profit ;” who is so ignor- 
ant that he would for the sake of a 
passing benefit gladly abandon the 
future to his rivals. We have heard 
lectures without number regarding the 
blindness and rapacity of the working 
man. Will the same rigid moralists 
now address a few words of admonition 
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to the man’s master? I doubt it much. 
The master wraps up his selfishness in 
fine phrases about “reciprocity,’’ or in 
truculent John Bull bluster about 
retaliation, and the herd of those 
who hound down the labouring classes 
will probably often be found eager 
encouragers of those blusterers who 
would bring the whole nation into 
subjection to their interests. The 
combination of the few against the 
many is, it would seem, a good and 
proper thing ; but no curses can be too 
loud for the masses of work people 
who try that other combination of the 
many against the few. To the capital- 
ist, in short, all things are both lawful 
and expedient; but to the workman 
and the people the only course open is 
submission. This doctrine will not, I 
fear, hold water long, but there may 
be very bitter struggles to go through 
before conflicting interests as between 
masters and men get adjusted. Work- 
men are every day growing in intelli- 
gence and appreciation of the position 
they hold, and if not misled by the 
miserable cry of protection, reciprocity, 
or retaliation, will in turn assert them- 
selves in a fashion likely to disturb 
the faith of the capitalist not a little. 
He sets such a good example of fine 
thorough-going self-seeking, that I 
confess pity for his case is not the 
deepest feeling excited. This new 
phase of trades-unionism amongst mas- 
ters is at all events likely to alienate 
from them the sympathy of all thinking 
minds.! Outsiders feel as the employers 
of labour themselves must feel, that 
nothing good can come of this reci- 
procity cry, whether it be got up to 
apply taxes on foreign manufactured 
goods or on raw materials, It is 
not a cry with any meaning in it at 
all as an economic remedy for the 


1 Mr. W.E. Forster summed up the reciprocity 
argument in the following terse sentences :— 
‘*The argument for reciprocity is this: You 
rob the consumer. You are thieves, and per- 
sistent thieves. Therefore we shall follow 
your example and rob your consumers.” And 
he says with great force that were a doctrine 
like this to prevail the cause of free trade all 
the world over would be lost. 


present stagnation, nor can it be of the 
least use as a means to induce other 
nations to adopt free trade. We should 
not consider that man an object of ad- 
miration for his wisdom who chopped 
off his own right hand in order to 
teach a neighbour anatomy, but he 
would not show greater folly than the 
people who cry up reciprocity as a pal- 
liative for trade distress, or as a 
sovereign tutor of free trade to other 
nations. When brought face to face 
with the facts, we at once see that we 
are dealing with a barefaced imposition, 
a fevered dream of minds warped by 
selfishness and fear ; that the men who 
have taken up this cry are men blinded 
by a kind of despair, and whom ignor- 
ance or passion drives to clutch at the 
wildest absurdities for relief. Reason- 
ing is probably as much lost on such 
people as a Latin sermon would be on a 
Hottentot ; but because they are blind 
or stupid in their selfishness, it by 
no means follows that they are to be 
allowed to lead the nation astray. 

Nor must we, because reciprocity is 
an absurdity as applied to manufac- 
tured goods imported by England, be 
blind to the fact that foreign competi- 
tion on neutral ground does grow con- 
siderably and foreign self-dependence a 
very great deal. There is no disputing 
these facts. Only one or two nations 
are in any way formidable as yet out- 
side their own borders, but nearly all 
are seeking by every means in their 
power to obtain a trade-independence 
of this country. These facts are 
extremely depressing, too, especially 
as we see at present little hope of a 
speedy return towards free-trade 
principles in any quarter. Trades- 
unionism rules abroad as well as here, 
and the population of other countries, 
never having known by experience what 
free trade really implies, or the won- 
ders it works, are still safe in the hands 
of the dominating manufacturing inter- 
ests everywhere. Cunning men manage 
to imbue the popular mind with the 
notion that the interests of the nation 
lie in the direction of filling the 
pockets of a select few, and the 
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patient stupidity of the popular mind 
gets quite heated with a patriotic 
desire to uphold at the nation’s ex- 
pense Mr. So-and-So’s iron-works, 
and this or that cotton-mill, as some- 
thing glorious to the country. One is 
amazed at the depths of human gulli- 
bility visible on all hands, but in 
nothing is it more manifest than in 
the clinging to “ protection,” visible 
even in such countries as the United 
States. A recent writer in this Maga- 
zine expressed himself sanguine that 
the Western farmers of the States 
would soon cause the policy of the 
Union to become free-trading. I think 
he was in that over-sanguine. The 
farmers will do nothing of the kind 
till they have found out that protection 
prevents them from exporting their pro- 
duce at a profit, and it will depend 
greatly on us whether they find that 
out soon or late. As long as they are 
not pushed for money they will be 
supine. 

“Oh, then,” the protectionist reader 
may say, “‘ you admit that it would be 
a legitimate thing to tax foreign corn, 
say, or foreign beef and mutton?” Ido 
nothing of the kind. There are other 
ways of convincing the foreign farmer 
of the folly of protection than by 
taxing his corn. That might perhaps 
bring him to his senses, but as it 
would bring us meanwhile to misery, 
there would be little profit in it. On 
this part of my subject I shall, however, 
have more to say in the next and 
concluding paper. 

For the present it will be well to 
confine the attention to the palliatives 
which it may be in our power to 
apply to the existing state of our 
manufacturing industries. I say 
“palliatives” because the radical 
eure of the evils from which the 
country now suffers cannot be brought 
about. without much suffering and 
perhaps a complete revolution in the 
habits and social laws of the people. 
There are, however, certain palliatives 
of the most homely and simple kind 
which might go a certain way towards 
mitigating that ultimate contraction 


of our foreign trade which must, I fear, 
be consideredinevitable, unless the rad- 
ical changes I speak of do in time come 
about. In the first place I would 
recommend our manufacturers to try 
a little honesty for a change. As a 
class they have not of late years 
been distinguished for that quality. 
The English manufacturer has gone 
from bad to worse in the adulteration 
of his cotton and woollen goods, just 
as the French have done with their 
silk, until our name has become dis- 
credited in all our principal foreign 
markets. Naturally our rivals in these 
markets make the most of our defects 
and probably exaggerate them ; but they 
exist, and, if they are not cured, they 
will do more to ruin our manufactur- 
ing trade than all the prohibitory 
tariffs that foreign jealousy could 
devise. In the long run, quality 
commands the market. If the buyer 
can be sure of the excellence of an 
article he will, in nine cases out of ten, 
higgle little over its price. But, as Mr. 
Carlyle said years ago in this Maga- 
zine, in his Shooting Niagara: and 
After ? it is just on this one point of 
quality that English manufacturers, 
not of tissues merely, but of all kinds, 
now fail most uniformly. We have 
acquired the fatal art of “putting 
a gloss’ upon our productions, of 
making things that look well but 
wear badly; and you find this art 
displayed in everything, from a steam- 
engine to a pocket-knife. There are 
still many firms in the country too 
proud of their good name to make 
bad steam-engines, and build ships 
warranted to sink in the first gale. 
Our Spitalfields silk-weavers still make 
the finest and most durable fabrics in 
the world, and there are weavers of 
broadcloth, as well as of other woollen 
fabrics, whose productions no country 
in the world can equal, whose honour- 
able business repute is above suspicion. 
All this and more is true, and should 
gladly be acknowledged ; and yet when 
all is said, the general tone of English 
business men, and the general quality 
of English manufactures, have sunk of 
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late years with alarming rapidity. 
The one aim of the bulk of our mer- 
chants and traders has been to make 
and to sell goods at any price, utterly 
regardless of honesty or anything else. 
A race for wealth of the most im- 
moral description has gone on for 
years, and, becoming keener and more 
desperate every year, has at length 
led men to fling behind them every- 
thing in the shape of moral rectitude. 
The very idea of such a quality has 
been almost forgotten by many, and 
our “smart” adulteraters of goods, 
our “scamping’’ manufacturers and 
dishonest traders are elevated into a 
kind of heroes because they have “made 
money.’ Epochs in our mercantile 
history are dated from the occurrence 
of some huge credit collapse, or from 
the bursting of some gigantic fraud, 
the perpetrators of which usually 
escape all punishment, and even win 
considerable admiration; they were 
the unlucky ones, where all played the 
same game. Our trade is thus per- 
vaded with deceit, and has grown 
rotten and unhealthy in all depart- 
ments, and unless a better spirit 
comes over us it must decay and die, 
coddle it how we may. The more it 
is coddled, in fact, the more will its 
rottenness hasten dissolution. There- 
fore it is that one sovereign remedy 
for the present depression, and against 
the disastrous effects of foreign and 
colonial competition, is a return to the 
simple sturdy honesty of our fathers. If 
we cannot so return, the sooner we give 
place to more honest men the better. 
The collapses of banking and mercan- 
tile credit which we have recently had 
to mourn over, have lifted a corner of 
the veil and revealed what is going 
on beneath. Banking credit and 
honesty stand or fall together, and 
the people who can engage in system- 
atic deceptions or frauds for a series 
of years in the matter of banking, are 
not likely to be scrupulous about the 
— of the goods they make or 
sell. ° 


Honesty, however, is not all that 
we require to help us to overcome the 


troubles by which we are beset ; there 
must be a return to hard work as well. 
The French mill-hands work as a rule 
72 hours a week against our 56}, 
and this is a discrepancy which no 
advantages enjoyed by us in the shape 
of better machinery or higher skill can 
bridge over. Practically we have in 
many, perhaps in most cases, no large 
advantages of this kind. In cotton 
and woollen weaving or spinning, the 
probabilities are that we have almost 
none. Some very interesting particu- 
lars on this point were lately collected 
by delegates from British Chambers 
of Commerce who went to France 
to report on French industries in 
view of a prospective adverse revision 
of the French tariff. The reports of 
these gentlemen cover a variety of our 
leading manufactures, and the consen- 
sus of testimony is to the effect that the 
industry, thrift, and perseverance of 
the French workpeople are rapidly 
enabling them to make goods as 
cheaply as we can, or cheaper. In 
regard to Bradford woollen goods, for 
example, Messrs. Godwin and Iling- 
worth, the delegates, make out that 
French mills can be erected for less 
money than English, that land costs 
at least as little, and that though 
machinery and fuel may still be 
dearer, the mode of working is much 
more economical. Less fuel is con- 
sumed, and a greater use is made of 
the abundant water power. And in 
the matter of wages the advantage is 
nearly always on the side of France. 
In some cases we pay as much as 200/. 
for every 100/. paid in France, and 
from 1407. to 160/. per 100/. is a 
common enough difference. This, too, 
while the French work 154 hours 
per week more than our mill-hands 
do. Much the same testimony is given 
by Mr. Joseph Wrigley, of Hudders- 
field, and Mr. C. E. Bousfield, of 
Leeds. The average wages paid in 


those towns is, they say, 25 per cent 
higher than in France, and the French 
are little, if at all, behind in machinery, 
most of which is now made at home. 
It has been commonly assumed that 
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the English mill-hands are capable of 
doing more work than the French or 
any foreign hand, but this seems to be 
by no means proved. On the contrary, 
apart from heavy work, such as that 
of the navvy, or from work requiring 
great force and energy of body and 
mind, there is no reason to suppose 
that the French are behind ourselves. A 
slightly greater number of workpeople 
are employed in French woollen-mills 
than in English, but the delegates say 
that they “are not disposed to make 
as much of this point as the French, for 
this increase in the hands gives the 
advantage of closer inspection of 
work, and greater freedom from 
damage.” ! In the matter of managers, 
overlookers, dyers, and foremen, the 
French are said to have the advantage 
of us. Those at the head of their 
mills are better educated and of more 
cultivated taste than the generality of 
English managers and designers. They 
are so because in France the state pro- 
vides better for the primary and tech- 
nical education of the people than we 
have hitherto done in this country. 

These facts all point a serious moral 
for the workpeople of England. We 
have strayed into extravagance on all 
hands, shortening unduly the hours of 
labour, increasing wages, increasing 
the consumption of drink, and have 
trusted to traditional superiority, or to 
a fetish belief in the mysterious power 
of free trade per se, rather than to 
diligence, perseverance, and thrift to 
maintain our position at the head of 
the manufacturers of the world. With- 
out copying the better industrial habits 
of our rivals we could do nothing to 
revive our trade by imitating their 
confessedly bad fiscal policy. 

How bad that policy is, and how 
much France has already gained by 
her feeble steps in the direction of 
free trade, are points admirably 
brought out in another paper con- 
tained in the same blue-book. Mr. 
Frederick Brittain, of Sheffield, in re- 
porting upon the state of the iron and 
hardware industries of France, gathers 

1 Commercial Papers, No. 18 (1878), p. 80. 


together a great deal of most impor- 
tant information, which [ can only in 
the briefest way allude to. Amongst 
other things, he states that English 
ironworkers earn as a rule about 20 
per cent more money for nine hours’ 
work than French workmen get for 
eleven, twelve, or even thirteen hours 
per day, and that in a large number of 
cases the difference is as much as 50 
per cent. But his most remarkable 
testimony has reference to the won- 
derful effects of the Anglo-French 
commercial treaty of 1860. Previous 
to that date the French ironmasters 
had‘ no incentive to exertion. Pro- 
tected by duties in some cases as high 
as 130 per cent, they worked lazily 
on in their old-fashioned ways, re- 
couping themselves for bad work 
and wasteful methods by exorbitant 
prices. Thus it happened that the 
French railways were équipped for 
the most part by English iron. But 
since 1860 all this has been changed. 
Keener competition roused the French 
to adopt improved methods of manu- 
facture, and so to extend their pro- 
duction that they soon required no 
foreign aid to enable them to supply 
their domestic demand for manufac- 
tures. They even developed foreign 
competition; and no wonder, when 
we consider the meaning of such a 
history as the following :— 


**During the epoch of commercial activity 
which followed the Franco-German war, the 
manufacturers and the working men in Eng- 
land and France pursued two opposite systems. 
In England the colliery proprietors took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to raise their prices 
prodigiously ; the ironmasters followed, and a 
general very heavy augmentation took place 
in the prices of articles made of iron. At the 
same time the workmen were able to obtain in- 
creased wages, in order to maintain which they 
manifested a desire to restrict production b 
diminishing the hours of work. The steel- 
melters of Sheffield refused to work more than 
two rounds on Saturday, and the consequence 
was deplorable waste. While coke cost 40s. 
per ton, the manufacturers saw their half- 
used crucibles thrown upon the rubbish heap, 
although the third round would not have cost 
half so much time, or half so much fuel, to 
produce as the first. Sheffield goods were 
urgently required for every market in the 
world, and it would have been difficult, hy 
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harvest, and lost an ey that may 
never return. The conduct of the French was 
entirely different. Although the prices of coal 
and iron were affected by what took place in 
England, the augmentation was not relatively 
great ; and while some of the English work- 
men were seeking to keep down production, 
the French were toiling with redoubled energy, 
and gaining an entrance into markets where 
they will be henceforward our redoubtable 
competitors” (Report, p. 99). 


Could anything show more vividly 
the terrible dangers to which the 
conduct of our English workmen has 
subjected the country? Or is there 
any conceivable folly greater than that 
which would cap this extravagance and 
sloth by the imposition of those very 
duties whose partial removal has been 
so beneficial to France? The question 
needs no answer. These facts are a 
sermon on thrift and sobriety, which 
no sensible man can fail to lay to 
heart. They speak to masters and 
men alike. The former must re- 
strain their extravagances, in which 
they have been fatally imitated by 
their men, and the men must make 
up their minds to work harder and 
drink less, and to take lower wages 
than they have been accustomed to do 
in the years of fatness now passed 
away. As Mr. Forster justly observed 
at Bradford, the well-to-do “ Jeshu- 
runs” have waxed fat and kicked 
quite as much as the poor ones, It 
has been like master like man, and 
more energy must be thrown into 
work on all sides, 

This topic might be enlarged upon to 
an indefinite extent. Other countries 
have in other directions advantages 
which we have let slip. Wages and 
cost of capital are in our favour as 
against the United States, but their 
machinery has been in many respects 
improved to points far beyond our 
own. The world has gone on while 
we have slothfully sat still in our 
arrogance and pride of wealth, and 
there must now come repentance, 
humility, and mended ways. The 
cry for reciprocity is the cry of those 


who refuse to see the real facts of the 
situation. Let them consider this one 
other point mentioned by Mr. Brittain, 
that the revenue from our excise and 
customs rose 9,000,000/. in seven years, 
and say whether they do not think that 
mending our ways in the matter of 
drink alone might help us to increase 
our competing power abroad. 

The chief lesson of all such facts 
as these about wages and long hours 
of work, or such as those about United 
States superiority in labour-saving 
machinery, is, however, this,— that 
nothing can be more hopeless as a 
means of stimulating prosperity in 
trade than restrictions of any kind 
upon producing power. Taxes upon 
foreign manufactures would not help 
us in any case, and taxes upon raw 
materials would merely throw an in- 
creased strain upon our labouring poor, 
just as they throw increased strain on 
the French or Belgians. Whatever 
raises the fixed cost of production 
throws additional burden on labour. 
This applies with equal force to the 
mistaken ideas which prevail among 
workpeople about the limitation of 
production. Their cry has been “‘ Work 
less, and prices will rise to paying 
point.” There could be no greater 
fallacy, Reduction in the hours of 
labour, and in the resulting out-turn of 
work, at once makes the profit-earning 
power of capital less, and does not 
raise prices. Prices might be raised 
did this reduction become universal 
among all nations, but even that is 
doubtful, for higher prices at once re- 
duce consumption, and in the end the 
restrictive policy is beaten by the 
economy of the consumer. A striking 
instance of this is seen in the com- 
bination entered into last year by the 
coal-owning railway companies of the 
United States. These agreed to re- 
strict out-put so as to make higher 
profits by bigger prices. In the re- 
sult the combination was a complete 
failure. Prices did not rise as ex- 
pected, the only result being that less 
coal was consumed. The largest of these 
companies, a company overweighted 
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by inordinate issues of capital, had 
accordingly to confess a deficit on the 
year’s operations of 2,672,182 dollars, 
after paying the interest on its bonds, 
and was driven to the expedient of 
paying the arrears of its servants’ 
wages in paper, redeemable five months 
after date. 

This error about the effective recu- 
perative power of restriction upon 
output or manufacture arises in part 
from ignorance of the position of capi- 
tal. Capital is an excellent servant, 
but a most imperious master, and the 
immediate effect of a limitation of pro- 
duction is to make the imperious claims 
of capital instantly paramount. Take 
the case of a cotton-mill, with a mort- 
gage debt of say 30,000/. at 5 per cent. 
The owners of this mill have to find 
1,500/. a year to pay that interest, and 
they may have to find in addition rents 
and taxes amounting to say 1,500/. 
more before they can earn a penny 
towards the return of legitimate in- 
terest on their own capital. Assuming 
that maintenance of machinery and 
minor fixed charges are fully another 
3,0002., we have a total fixed charge of 
6,0007. which the mill must earn if it 
is to pay its way at all, and without 
making any return on the owner's 
own capital. Now, if the price of the 
goods made at this mill is very low, 
the obvious inference is that the cost of 
production must be reduced if the mill 
isto pay. But restriction in manu- 
facture does not tend to reduce this 
cost. It may reduce the amount paid 
away as wages, but all other charges for 
maintenance of works and machinery 
press with increasing heaviness on the 
owners of the mill. If they sell goods 
up to only half the capacity of the 
mill, and get a slightly higher price for 
them, their position will still be worse 
than if they sell up to full capacity at 
a lower figure. And even if produc- 
tion is carried on at a dead loss, the 
only means of restoring the balance 
consists in lowering the earnings of 
the hands, and increasing the amount 
of work turned out. Stopping the 
mill altogether involves the complete 
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loss of the capital invested ; and every 
reduction of output, even if accom- 
panied by lower wages, brings the 
owners nearer and nearer the point of 
total loss. 

In short, nothing is more clearly 
taught by the example we have given, 
and by all sound economic precept, 
than this truth—that incessant and 
increased labour, and ever-increasing 
economy of production, will alone suf- 
fice to enable the nation to come out 
of the present industrial struggle vic- 
torious. And there is but one mode 
by which production can be lessened, 
if that is a necessity. The works and 
institutions which are unable either 
from disadvantage in position, or from 
dead weight of fixed charges, to carry 
on the struggle to the point of victory, 
must give place altogether. This 
weeding process is now going on, and 
a most painful process it is; but the 
fact that mills, collieries, and iron- 
works are compelled on all hands to 
stop is only a testimony against the 
inflation of credit, not a ground for 
restricting production. Those that can 
stand must do so by working more, 
not less. Industry and thrift are the 
true means for conquering foreign 
tariffs and foreign competition, not 
retaliatory tariffs, whose effect would 
be to increase the burdens of the 
community, and to fetter still more 
industries already overburdened by 
fixed charges and by the effects of a 
disastrous extension of credit. 

In point of fact, we suffer at the 
present time much more from the 
effects of over-consumption than from 
over-production. There has been an 
excessive consumption of capital for 
one thing, as well as an excessive di- 
version of it into channels where it 
could yield no sure return. As a re- 
sult, labourers and capitalists alike 
suffer from the excess of burdens laid 
upon them, and they must both either 
work harder or succumb. No royal 
road out of the difficulty is possible. 
I say this without prejudice to the 
hours-of-labour question. It may be 
that very long hours of labour do not 
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pay in the end, that men who work 
twelve hours a day wear out sooner than 
those who work only nine. In some 
kinds of employment that is probably 
the case, in others not. And true as 
that may be, it is also true that we 
have grown idler of late years. Re- 
laxation has been pushed to an ex- 
treme, and luxury and extravagance 
have grown with the thirst for leisure. 

These are but one or two of the 
points which a consideration of this 
subject raises for discussion, and I 
have already outrun my space. Were 
I not warned by the Editor’s frown, 
which I dread above most things, I 
should like to examine the question of 
machinery-improvements, of wars and 
augmented taxation, of educational 
advantages, and of industrial location, 
all of which bear directly on the sub- 
ject in hand. But I must forbear, 
craving permission to add only this 
one further consideration. 

People in this country are much un- 
nerved at the prospect of an augmen- 
tation of foreign tarifis. They are 
so without just cause. If what has 
been here advanced is in any mea- 
sure true, these increased tariffs will 
help us in a very material way, 
by augmenting the difficulties with 
which our foreign competitors will 
have to contend. They will be an in- 
creased tax on home consumption, 
and ultimately on home production, 
wherever imposed, and must there- 
fore tend to reduce the force with 
which the French, Germans, and others 
now struggle with us in neutral 
markets. The French appear to be 
beginning to realise something of this 
since the lapse of the Austro-French 


Commercial Treaty ; and it would not 
be surprising to find a short ex- 
perience of the higher tariff now in 
force in France having a wonderful 
converting influence on French manu- 
facturers. Quite apart from the free- 
trade proclivities of several members 
of the French Cabinet, there are in- 
fluences at work through the present 
state of the tariff that may bring the 
French nearer to free trade than they 
have ever yet been. So also with 
Germany. Prince Bismarck’s folly 
may end in an irresistible free-trade 
agitation throughout the Empire, if we 
will only keep quiet and work hard for 
a little time. Our direct trade with 
such countries may doubtless be tem- 
porarily further reduced ; butif we are 
not seduced into a foolish imitation of 
their short-sighted policy ; if, instead, we 
are stimulated to increased exertions— 
our own home markets, our Colonial 
and Indian markets, and, in short, 
every neutral ground will be more 
exclusively in our hands. We shall 
therefore do well to forbear, and 
meanwhile to put our shoulder to the 
wheel. Let both masters and men re- 
duce extravagance of living and cease 
to progress by mortgaging the future ; 
let us work hard and honestly,and there 
need be little fear that the country will 
shake hands with ruin for many a day 
to come. 

Yet there are other dangers ahead 
of us, and these, and more than these, 
will have to be endured before the 
country can stand up before the world 
fetterless. What these dangers are I 
must leavefor consideration in another, 
and, I trust, a final paper. 


A. J. Witson. 











